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ROMAN GOLD COINAGE 


By David R. Sear 


Roman Empire, did not make its initial appearance at Rome until the penultimate decade of the 


( ۱ old coinage, which was destined to play such an important role in the currency system of the 
3rd century B.C., about sixty years after the introduction of the silver didrachm denomination. 


Although electrum (an alloy of gold and silver) and, subsequently, gold itself had been prominent 
in the earliest phases of coinage in the Mediterranean world, large scale production of currency in the 
most precious metal was principally a phenomenon of the Hellenistic Age. This important development 
began with Philip II of Macedon (359-336 B.C.), whose acquisition in 356 B.C. of the unexploited gold 
mines of Pangaeum brought about a reduction, in Europe, in the value of gold in relation to silver from 
1:12 to 1:10. In the East, which was under Persian control, the ratio remained at the traditional level 
of 1:13.33. Philip’s gold staters were produced in unprecedented quantities, only to be exceeded in 
volume by those of his son Alexander the Great, whose conquest of the Persian Empire in 331 B.C. gave 
him control of vast quantities of treasure and bullion. 


Of the successor states, only Ptolemaic Egypt continued a large scale output of gold coinage. Its 
magnificent series of medallic octadrachms attest to the wealth of the Egyptian kingdom under the 
enlightened rule of the early Ptolemies. In the West, Syracuse maintained a steady production of gold 
coins under the tyrants Agathocles, Hieron II, and Hieronymus (317-214 B.C.), whilst the rival power 
of Carthage issued large quantities of staters, with multiples and fractions, mostly in electrum. 


The Second Punic War, the life-and-death struggle between Rome and Carthage, which com- 
menced in 218 B.C. with Hannibal’s audacious invasion of Italy through the Alpine passes, brought 
about a financial crisis in the territories controlled by the Roman Republic. The weight and fineness 
of the silver didrachm (quadrigatus) underwent a rapid decline in the years 216 to 211 B.C., and the 
standard of the cumbrous bronze coinage was also subject to drastic reductions at his time. It was in 
this period of national emergency that Rome introduced her first gold coins — staters and half staters, 
weighing six scruples and three scruples respectively (see lots 1 and 2). The obverse type of a beardless 
Janiform head is taken directly from the contemporary silver didrachms. But the attractive reverse 
design, depicting an oath-taking scene, refers to contemporary events and represents an appeal for 
loyalty to Rome’s Italian allies in the face of foreign aggression. 


The tide of the war turned in Rome’s favor from about 211 B.C., the date which probably also 
witnessed a major reform of the Roman Republican monetary system. The most important change was 
the introduction of the silver denarius, replacing the now discredited didrachm denomination, but a 
further innovation at this time was a series of three new gold coins (60, 40, and 20 units) representing 
multiples of the bronze as (see lots 4-7). All three bore the same martial types — helmeted head of Mars/ 
eagle on thunderbolt— and were essentially a war coinage designed to meet the extraordinary expenses 
of military operations. In addition, their unusually low gold to silver ratio of 1:8 helped to inspire 
confidence in the new denarius denomination. Production of the 60, 40, and 20-as gold coins ceased 
after about three years (208 B.C.), and no further gold was issued by the Republic for a century and a 
quarter, until L. Cornelius Sulla struck the first aurei in the East (circa 84 B.C.). 


The final decades of the Republic witnessed a steady decline in the authority of the Senate in the 
face of the growing power of military commanders in the field. These men, at the head of large armies 
who owed their first loyalty to their general rather than to the elected magistrates of the state, gradually 
assumed the role of political leadership. They also produced coinage independently of Senatorial 
control, though ostensibly through special dispensation on the part of the conscript fathers. Faced with 
the necessity of meeting heavy expenses in a distant province, it is scarcely surprising that the decision 
to reintroduce gold coins was made by a general in the course of a military campaign. That general later 


60-as and 20-as of 211-209 B.C. (lots 4 and 6) 


returned to Rome to become the dictator Sulla (81 B.C.), and gold aurei were produced for the first time 
by the Rome mint in 80 B.C. These earliest examples of the coin which was to become the standard gold 
denomination of the Roman world, over a period of four centuries, were struck on a weight standard 
of about 10.80 grams, the equivalent of 30 pieces to a pound of metal. About a decade later another great 
military leader, Pompey, produced a further issue of aurei, though on a lighter weight standard of 9.00 
grams (36 to the pound). l 


No more gold coins were struck until the period immediately following Julius Caesar’s victory over 
Pompey at Pharsalus (9 August 48 B.C.). This issue (see lot 8), probably minted in northern Greece, was 
but the first in a series of aurei produced by Caesar and his lieutenants in the three and a half years 
remaining before the dictator’s assassination (see lots 8-11). Initially struck on a weight standard of 
about 8.53 grams (38 to the pound), Caesar’s aurei then settled down to a level of 8.10 grams, or one- 
fortieth of a pound. This standard was maintained for the remainder of the Imperatorial period, and was 
adopted by Augustus and his successors as the norm for the Roman Imperial gold coinage. 


Caesar’s assassins, foremost amongst whom were Brutus and Cassius, had hoped that the “Ides of 
March” (15 March 44 B.C.) would lead to a reestablishment of constitutional Republican government. 
Instead, it merely made a martyr of the murdered dictator and virtually ensured the ultimate triumph of 
autocracy over democratic government in the Roman world. With the helpless Senate as a mere 
spectator, political supremacy was contested by two opposing camps — that of the Caesarians, led by 
Mark Antony and Octavian, and the “Republicans” under Brutus and Cassius. With the military 
establishment growing ever larger as the contenders for power vied with one another for supremacy, 
the need for coinage, and especially gold, led to an escalation of issues, much of it produced by traveling 
mints under the direct control of the “Imperators”. The production of gold aurei now became a regular 
feature of the Roman coinage. Portraiture, which had been introduced by Caesar on his silver coins in 
the final months of his life, now appeared regularly on the aurei, as well as the denarii, issued from 43 

_B.C. onwards. The heads of the principal Caesarians, Mark Antony (lots 16, and 18-21) and Octavian 
(lots 15, 16, 19, and 20), occur most frequently, but many other individuais caught up in the maelstrom 
of political events at this time also made.a grasp for immortality by placing their likenesses on coins. 
Especially remarkable is an aureus struck in Sicily by Pompey’s surviving son, Sextus, in the period 42- 
40 B.C. (see lot 17). In addition to Sextus’ own portrait, which appears on the obverse, those of his 
deceased father and elder brother, Cnaeus, are depicted on the reverse. The coin clearly served as a 
prototype for many “dynastic” issues of the Imperial period, such as coins of Vitellius and his children, 


Vespasian with Titus and Domitian, Trajan with Divus Nerva and Divus Trajan Pater (see lot 54), and _ 


Hadrian with Divus Trajan and Diva Plotina (see lot 60). 


But most extraordinary of all is the aureus of Brutus (lot 23) issued in the period prior to the fateful . 


battle of Philippi (October, 42 B.C.). The appearance of the tyrannicide’s portrait would seem to be a 
blatant betrayal of all that Brutus professed to stand for, and calls into question the sincerity of his claims 
to be the champion of Republican government against the rule of military dictators. Not all the aurei of 
the Imperatorial period are portrait pieces. The issues of a number of Roman moneyers display types 
which may be interpreted in the context of contemporary events, but do not bear any specific reference 
to the triumviral regime (see lots 12-14). And the coinage of the tyrannicides Brutus and Cassius, with 
the notable exception of the former’s brief flirtation with self-aggrandizement, is generally conservative 
in content (see lots 22, 24 and 25). Another aureus of this period, of exceptional rarity and interest, is 
the type issued in the name of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, one of the more colorful personalities of these 
chaotic times (see lot 26). A former supporter of Pompey, he was appointed by Brutus commander of 
the fleet in the Ionian Sea; and when his patron fell at Philippi he took to piracy before making his peace 
with Mark Antony in 40 B.C. The attractive aureus, doubtless belonging to the piratical phase of his 


Aureus of Sextus Pompey, 42-40 B.C. (lot 17) 


career, displays a highly distinctive portrait combined, on the reverse, with a view of a temple of 
Neptune. The head is unlikely to be of Ahenobarbus himself, but is rather the portrait of a distant 
ancestor whose erection of a temple in Rome dedicated to the God of the Sea must have seemed 
peculiarly appropriate to the Imperator’s current circumstances. 


When Octavian finally emerged as undisputed master of the Roman world, following his defeat 
of Antony and Cleopatra at Actium (September 31 B.C.), he set about healing the wounds of two 
decades of civil war and rebuilding the shattered economy of the state. Urgent attention had to be given 
to the coinage, which was in desperate need of reform following the breakdown of the traditional 
Republican system of currency production. Rome”s new ruler, known as Augustus from 16 January 27 
B.C., gradually implemented major changes in the Roman coinage which were to set the pattern for 
centuries to come. The production of gold coins had escalated dramatically during the period of civil 
wars (49-31 B.C.) and Augustus decided to make the aureus an integral part of his new currency 
arrangements, with a fixed value of 25 silver denarii and 100 of the new brass sestertii. This gave a gold 
to silver ratio of 1:12.5, Theoretically, the Imperial aureus still adhered to the standard of one-fortieth 
of a pound (8.10 grams) instituted by Caesar, but in reality those of Augustus usually weigh about seven 
scruples (7.88 grams). There were further slight, but discernible, reductions under his Julio-Claudian 
successors until the latter part of Nero”s reign (circa A.D. 64) when the weight of the aureus was 
changed to six and a half scruples, or 7.31 grams, a measure which paralleled the reduction of the silver 
denarius to 3.38 grams (three scruples). In addition to the aureus its half, the quinarius, was also 
occasionally struck. A denomination which had its origins in 45 B.C., under Julius Caesar, the gold 
quinarius was not produced regularly, and usually served as a donative piece on occasions of public 
celebration. 


Rome had never been the regular mint for the production of the gold aureus, from the commence- 
ment of the denomination under Sulla to the civil wars of Caesar, Antony, and Octavian. It is scarcely 
surprising, therefore, that Augustus did not concentrate his issue of gold coins in the capital, but 
preferred instead to utilize various provincial minting centers. Several Spanish mints were prominent 
in the striking of aurei in the earlier part of the reign (see lot 30), and various locations in the eastern 
provinces of the Empire, now difficult to pinpoint, produced coins of outstanding beauty (see lots 28 
and 29). But eventually the issue of aurei was concentrated in the important Gallic city of Lugdunum 
(Lyons), and this remained the sole mint for precious metal coins until the reign of Caligula (A.D. 37- 
41). Thereafter, Rome reasserted her former supremacy as the principal mint for all regular issues of 
coinage until the political and military crises of the later 3rd century brought about a permanent 
decentralization of production. For more than two centuries provincial issues of gold and silver were 
the exception and tended to be associated with local rebellions or with imperial campaigns in the East. 


The gold aureus continued in steady production under all five emperors of the Julio-Claudian 
dynasty (see lots 28-35). A feature of the coinage of this period is the prominence given to the emperor’s 
relatives, both living and deceased. Caligula honors his great-grandfather, the deified Augustus (see 
lot 32), and Claudius commemorates his mother Antonia just four years after she had been driven to 
commit suicide by the behavior of her grandson Caligula (see lot 34). It has already been noted that 
Nero, in the latter part of his reign, reduced the weight of the aureus to six and a half scruples (7.31 
grams), and lot 35 is an example of the first issue of gold produced on the new staridard. Nero’s 
ephemeral successors — Galba, Otho, and Vitellius — all adhered to this standard for their aurei (see 
lots 36-40), as did Vespasian the founder of the Flavian dynasty (lots 41-44, 46 and 47). Imperial 
portraiture at this time had reached a very high level of artistic achievement, doubtless due in part to 
Nero’s refined tastes, though in any case the care lavished on the die-engraving and production of gold 
coins was always markedly superior to that of other denominations. 


Aureus of Nero, A.D. 64-5 (lot 35) 


Remarkably, Vespasian’s younger son Domitian (A.D. 81-96) reverted, in 82, to the pre-Neronian 
weight standard of 7 scruples for his gold aurei. Although the iconography of Domitian’s coinage is 
generally monotonous, with much prominence given to his patron goddess Minerva, there are some 
interesting and attractive types, such as the captive Germania (lot 49), and issues featuring his wife 
Domitia (lots 50 and 51) and his niece Julia (lot 45). The brevity of Nerva’s reign (A.D. 96-98) gave 
him little opportunity for innovation in the coinage, but his successor Trajan (98-117) abandoned 
Domitian’s experiment and again produced aurei on the standard of Nero’s reform (six and a half 
scruples, 7.31 grams). This level was thereafter maintained for more than a century, until Caracalla’s 
reform of 215 introduced an aureus of six scruples. weight (6.75 grams). The only deviation from the 
norm during the course of the 2nd century came with the brief 66-day reign of Didius Julianus in 193, 
whose aurei in his own name and those of his wife and daughter (see lots 76-78) anticipate the six-scruple 
standard of Caracalla’s later years. 


The 2nd century which, for the most part, was a period of unequaled peace and prosperity for the 
Empire, saw a large and continuous output of aurei, many of them with types of great beauty and 
historical interest which were exclusive to the gold coinage. In a remarkable series dated to 112 Trajan 
honored three of the imperial ladies of his house — his wife Plotina (lot 55), his sister Marciana, and 
his niece Matidia (lot 56). Three years later he commemorated with an exceptional aureus type the 
deifications of both his father, Trajan Pater, and his predecessor and adoptive father, the emperor Nerva 
(lot 54). A coin of similar design, with confronted portraits on reverse, was produced almost a quarter 
of a century later in honor of the deified Trajan and Plotina (lot 60). Although the obverse inscription 
and portrait is that of Hadrian, the piece was almost certainly issued by his successor Antoninus Pius 
(138-161), who was endeavoring to persuade a reluctant Senate to approve the deification of Hadrian 
and to ratify the acts of his reign. Another feature of 2nd century coinage is the increasing prominence 
given to empresses. Hadrian had honored his wife Sabina with an extensive coinage in all metals 
between 128 and her death in 136; whilst Antoninus Pius, whose wife Faustina Senior died early in his 

` reign, produced a vast array of coinage in her memory including aurei many of which are characterized 
by the elegance of their style (lot 65). The younger Faustina, daughter of Antoninus and Faustina, was 
created Augusta in 147, two years after her marriage to the Caesar Marcus Aurelius. Her coin portraits, 
issued under her father, reveal a young empress of exceptional grace and beauty (lot 69). Her husband 
was also accorded an extensive coinage under Antoninus, including a remarkable series depicting the 
emperor’s head on obverse and that of his Caesar on reverse (lot 64). 


The reign of Marcus Aurelius was much troubled by wars on the northern and eastern frontiers of 
the Empire. His co-emperor Lucius Verus (161-169) was in nominal command of the eastern wars of 
163-166, and an attractive aureus issued in the early stages of the campaign depicts Sohaemus, the 
Roman nominee for the throne of Armenia, being crowned by Verus who sits in imperial splendor atop 
a lofty platform (lot 70). In reality Verus was far from the front, luxuriating in the pleasure gardens of 
Daphne, near Antioch. Commodus, the unworthy son of Marcus Aurelius, was to bring about the 
downfall of the illustrious Antonine dynasty, on new year’s eve 192. An episode in his reign is 
commemorated by an exceptional aureus (lot 73). The reverse depicts the emperor presiding over a 
military gathering, and refers to the downfall, in 185, of the powerful praetorian prefect Perennis, who 
was accused of treason by a deputation sent to Rome by the army in Britain. The downfall of the tyrant 
Commodus, like that of Nero a century and a quarter before, was followed by a rapid succession of 
emperors who were unable to assert their authority in the volatile political situation of the period. 
Despite the brevity of their reigns they still managed to produce coinages of not inconsiderable volume 
— a tribute to the efficiency of the Roman mint in the late 2nd century. Even gold aurei were minted 
(probably a priority in order to pay accession donatives) by Pertinax, who reigned for 87 days (lot 75), 


Aureus of Hadrian with Trajan and Plotina, A.D. 138 (lot 60) 


Aureus of Commodus, A.D. 185 (lot 73) 


and by Didius Julianus, who reigned for only 66 days (lots 76 and 77). The latter even managed to 
produce coins in the names of his wife, Manlia Scantilla, and daughter, Didia Clara (lot 78), though his 
financial straits obliged him to reduce the weight standard not only of the gold, as detailed above, but 
also of his silver and bronze coins. 


The 3rd century was to be a period of cataclysmic upheaval for the Roman state. The stability of 
the currency system was seriously undermined by successive debasements of the silver coinage, and 
after the downfall of the Severan dynasty, in 235, there was a rapid decline in the weight standard of 
the gold aureus until, by the joint reign of Valerian and Gallienus (253-260) it weighed no more than 
3 grams, the equivalent of 108 pieces to the pound of metal. At the same time the “silver” coinage 
suffered a total collapse, the precious metal content of the antoniniani being reduced to a mere 5% or 
even less. Steps were taken to try and restore confidence in the currency. Trebonianus Gallus (251-253) 
introduced a heavier gold coin, known as a “binio,” which was struck contemporaneously with the 
aureus; and later emperors experimented with the weight standard of the gold coinage to the point where 
the confusion could only have been resolved by placing each piece on the scales to determine its true 
value. Throughout all these vicissitudes the purity of the gold itself had not been affected, thus 
providing some degree of stability to an otherwise chaotic situation. Normality was only restored in the 
closing years of the 3rd century, when Diocletian’s strong tetrarchic government brought peace to the 
Empire. The standard fixed upon for the aureus, under the provisions of Diocletian’s currency reform, 
was 5.40 grams, or one sixtieth of a pound of gold, and some specimens even bear the Greek numeral 
= (=60) to indicate their value. The aureus survived as the unit of the gold coinage until about 310, when 
Constantine the Great replaced it with his new solidus denomination, weighing 4.50 grams (4 scruples, 
one seventy-second of a pound). In the eastern provinces, however, which were controlled by 
Constantine’s rivals Maximinus II and Licinius, the aureus persisted until Licinius’ downfall in 324. 


The turmoil and political fragmentations of the 3rd century had brought about a decentralization 
of coin production in the Roman world. The striking of gold had been affected by this, though not to 
the same extent as the debased silver coinage which, by the latter part of the period, was being produced 
by as many as seven or eight minting establishments throughout the Empire. This trend was taken a step 
further by Diocletian’s sweeping reorganization of imperial administration and finance. Rome was 
rapidly losing her position of supremacy, not just as the center of coin production, but as the 
administrative headquarters of the imperial. government. The extent and rapidity of the changes are 
evidenced by an analysis of the coinages of Diocletian (284-305) and Constantine I (307-337): the 
former issued coins from fifteen mints, eleven of which were involved in the production of gold coins; 
the latter utilized eighteen mints, fifteen of which struck gold denominations at one time or another. 
This was, indeed, a farcry from just acentury before, when virtually the entire Roman Imperial coinage, 
in all metals, was produced at Rome, with only intermittent augmentation from mints in the East when 
the military situation required it. 


There can have been no premonition of things to come at the beginning of the 3rd century. The 
Empire was ruled by a seemingly strong and secure imperial house. The emperor Septimius Severus 
had occupied the throne for seven years,.a position which he had won by force of arms, and he had two 
young sons, Caracalla and Geta, the elder of whom had already been raised to the rank of co-emperor. 
The future seemed assured for many years ahead, and the mood of optimism was reflected in a beautiful 
series of dynastic coin types, principally in gold, which were first produced by the Rome mint at the 
very beginning of the new century (see lots 79-85). One type of special interest depicts all four members 
of the imperial family in 201 — the emperor Septimius Severus, his wife Julia Domna, his elder son 
and co-emperor Caracalla, and his younger son the Caesar Geta (lot 80). But Severus had already sowed 
the seeds of destruction by his policy of pampering the army, and in the year 217 his dynasty collapsed 


Aureus of Didius Julianus, A.D. 193 (lot 76) 


Aureus of Caracalla and Geta, A.D. 201 (lot 85) 


with the murder by one of his own officers of the emperor Caracalla. 


Following the temporary reduction in the weight of the aureus, occasioned by Didius Julianus’ 
impecuniosity, Severus had restored it to its traditional 2nd century level of six and half scruples, 7.31 
grams. No further changes were made until 215 when Severus’ surviving son, Caracalla, again reduced 
it to six scruples, 6.75 grams (one forty-eighth of a pound). Caracalla was assassinated two years later 
by his praetorian prefect Macrinus, who usurped the throne for about fourteen months during which time 
he restored the aureus to its pre-215 standard of 7.31 grams (see lot 91). A few aurei, now of great rarity, 
were also produced in the name of Macrinus’ infant son Diadumenian (lot 92); but the regime was soon 
overthrown by a scion of the Severan house, the young son of Caracalla’s cousin, Julia Soaemias. 
Elagabalus (218-222) had formerly been high priest of the sun-god of Emesa, his native city, and on 
ascending the imperial throne he transported the sacred conical black stone from Syria to Rome, a 
journey commemorated by an extremely rare aureus type (see lot 93). The true architect of the Severan 
restoration was Julia Maesa, sister of Julia Domna, and as the emperor’s grandmother and the most 
powerful woman in the Empire she was accorded an extensive coinage in her own right (see lot 94). This 
undoubtedly continued into the reign of her younger grandson Severus Alexander, 222-235 (see lots 95- 
96), whose eventual downfall finally extinguished the Severan dynasty forty-two years after its 
foundation. Elagabalus and Severus Alexander had adopted Caracalla’s reduced weight standard of 
6.75 grams for their aurei. But in the final years of the dynasty gold had been issued very sparingly, and 
a rapid decline was about to set in. 


The next emperor to produce gold coins in quantity was Gordian III (238-244). His aurei (see lot 

97) were struck on a drastically reduced standard of 4.91 grams (66 to the pound). By the reign of Decius, 
a decade later, there had been another reduction to one seventy-fifth of a pound, 4.32 grams (lot 98), 
and the situation deteriorated still further under succeeding emperors. An innovation of Trebonianus 
Gallus (251-253) was the “binio” or heavy aureus weighing about 5.80 grams (see lot 100), but this too 
. soon suffered a decline. Curiously, the numerous usurpers of this period seem to have fared better than 
their official counterparts in maintaining the integrity of the gold coinage. The enigmatic Uranius 
Antoninus of Emesa (253-254) produced his extraordinary series of aurei (see lot 102) on a weight 
standard comparable to the contemporary binios of Trebonianus Gallus. And the Gallic emperors 
Postumus, Laelianus, Victorinus, and Tetricus, who maintained an independent western empire for 
fourteen years (260-274), not only issued their gold on a higher weight standard than contemporary 
issues of the central government, but also employed die engravers of greater artistic accomplishment 
(see lots 103-106). The beautiful aureus of the brief reign of Laelianus is especially noteworthy (lot 104). 


Aurelian followed up his reunification of the Empire by a reform of the coinage (274), which 
brought a much-needed stability to the chaotic currency situation. Gold was still issued on several 
different weight standards, but there was no longer an underlying trend towards decline, and confidence 
was once more restored, a fact attested by the fine engraving and neat execution of the late 3rd century 
aurei. There was a marked tendency in this period to represent the emperor as a warrior in his obverse 
portraits, and this may be seen on the aurei of Florian (lot 110), Probus (lot 111), and Maximian (lot 119). 
Exceptional issues of this period are those of the usurper Julian of Pannonia (284-285), who made an 
unsuccessful attempt to overthrow the emperor Carinus (see lot 115); and of Carausius (287-293), the 
charismatic usurper who held the island province of Britain against the central government for six years, 
and was responsible for the creation of the mint of London (lot 122). 


Diocletian’s tetrarchy imposed a new uniformity on the Imperial coinage, as it did on the life of the 
Empire in general. Portraiture becomes more stereotyped, and it is difficult to distinguish the features 
of one emperor from another. This may well have been deliberate policy, for Diocletian wanted to 


Aureus of Laelianus, A.D. 269 (lot 104) 


distance the person of the emperor from the common people, and to represent him as a remote, almost 
god-like being, whose person was sacrosanct. This was an inevitable reaction to the anarchy of the 3rd 
century, when emperors were made and unmade by their soldiers on the slightest pretext. The gold 
aureus was now struck on a fixed weight standard of 5.40 grams (one sixtieth of a pound), and an 
interesting issue from the early years of the 4th century commemorates the vicennalia or twentieth 
anniversary of the joint emperors Diocletian and Maximian (see lots 118 and 121). No emperor had 
reigned a full twenty years since Antoninus Pius in the mid-2nd century, so the celebrations at Rome 
on this occasion were on atruly lavish scale. One of the most remarkable gold coins of this period was 
produced at Carthage by the usurper Alexander, who rebelled against Maxentius in 308 and maintained 
his regime in North Africa for three years (see lot 126). Only the fourth gold coin recorded for this reign, 
the piece is struck on Constantine's new weight standard of 4.50 grams, and thus provides vital evidence 
of apolitical alliance between the usurper and the emperor in Gaul, both of whom had acommon enemy 
in Maxentius. 


The gold coinage of the late Roman Empire breaks with many of the traditions of the past, but was 
itself the precursor of the Byzantine coinage which was to last for almost a thousand years. At the head 
of the currency system stood the solidus, introduced by Constantine the Great early in his reign and by 
324 the standard gold denomination for the whole Empire. It was struck at the rate of seventy-two pieces 
to the pound, each coin weighing about 4.50 grams or four scruples. There were two fractional 
denominations in gold—the semissis, or half solidus (2.25 grams, two scruples), and the 9-siliqua piece 
(1.69 grams, one and a half scruples). The latter piece, which is sometimes referred to as a “one and 
a half scripulum,” must have proved inconvenient in use and was, before the end of the 4th century, 
replaced by aslightly lighter coin, the tremissis (one third solidus, 1.50 grams, one anda third scruples). 
This was the system which became the basis of the Byzantine coinage from the 6th century onwards 
and survived more or less unchanged until the latter part of the 9th century. 


With the passage of time Rome’s importance as an administrative center continued to diminish. 
Because of the glory of its past it was still looked upon with awe by the citizens of the Empire, but the 
imperial residence in the West was now generally fixed at some more strategically important location, 
such as Milan, Trier or, in the Sth century, Ravenna. In 330 Constantine the Great even dedicated a new 
imperial capital at Byzantium on the Bosphorus, the gateway to Europe from Asia Minor, now renamed 
Constantinople in his honor (see lot 130). Henceforth this became the normal place of residence for the 
eastern emperor, and was to remain the capital of the Byzantine Empire until its capture by the Turks 
in the mid-15th century. Production of gold coins in the Constantinian age was distributed over a large 
number of mints, and often was an indication of the presence of the emperor in the city. Increasingly, 
gold was initially put into circulation as donatives given to soldiers and citizens on occasions of public 
celebration, such as an imperial consulship or the successful completion by the emperor of a period of 
five years of rule — quinquennalia, decennalia, etc. On these occasions higher officials would have 
received larger coins, or medallions, representing multiples of the basic solidus ; or sometimes the old 
aureus denomination of 5.40 grams would be revived for this purpose (see lot 139). In the latter part 
of the 4th century, and in the 5th, the number of mints producing gold coins became more restricted, 
and was eventually reduced to Constantinople and Thessalonica in the East, Ravenna, Rome, Milan, 
and Arles in the West. In 476 the Roman Empire ceased to exist in the West, though Italy, North Africa, 
and parts of Spain were later reconquered by Justinian (527-565). In the East Constantinople now had 
a virtual monopoly on the production of Imperial coinage, just as Rome had had in centuries past, 


Constantine the Great had four sons to ensure the continuation of his dynasty. Tragically the eldest, 
and perhaps most able, the Caesar Crispus (see lots 134 and 135) was executed for treason in 326 on 
evidence fabricated by his stepmother, the empress Fausta (see lot 132). Crispus gave early indications 


Solidus of Helena, A.D. 324-5 (lot 133) 


of having inherited his father’s skill as a military tactician, and campaigned successfully on the northern 
frontier in 318. The beautiful gold multiple struck at Sirmium in 321 (see lot 134) commemorates the 
visit of the young prince to the northern city where he had come to celebrate his wedding. Constantine's 
mother Helena was accorded the rank of Augusta in 324, at the same time time as her daughter-in-law 
Fausta, and the elderly empress featured prominently on the coinage until her death five years later (see 
lot 133). She was later canonized and her feast-day is still celebrated in the Orthodox Church. 
Constantine’s true intentions for the succession are unclear as he raised none of his three surviving sons 
to the rank of co-emperor during his lifetime and in 335, two years before his death, actually appointed 
a fourth Caesar, his nephew Delmatius (see lot 136). The idea may well have been a recreation of 
Diocletian’s tetrarchy, but during the three-month interregnum following Constantine's death in 337 
the unfortunate Delmatius and his brother Hanniballianus both fell victim to a general massacre of their 
family. 


The longest surviving of Constantine’s sons was Constantius II (337-361). His younger brother, 
Constans (see lots 139 and 140), had been overthrown in 350 by the rebellion of Magnentius and 
Decentius (see lots 145 and 146), and after quelling this uprising Constantius ruled the whole Empire 
as sole Augustus. To celebrate his thirty-fifth anniversary he paid his one and only visit to the old 
imperial capital of Rome, in April/May 357, and the occasion was marked by a special output of gold 
coins, including a handsome multiple depicting the emperor on horseback (see lot 144). In 355 
Constantius promoted his cousin Julian to the rank of Caesar (see lot 147), but five years later the prince 
rebelled against his benefactor and civil war was only averted by Constantius’ sudden death (361), 


The brief pagan revival under Julian TI (360-363) was abruptly terminated by his death on campaign 
against the Persians, and thereafter there was no further threat to the supremacy of Christianity in the 
Roman world. The great imperial house of the Valentinians and the Theodosii now ruled the eastern and 
western halves of the Empire for almost a century (364-455), and the gold coinage settled down to a 
somewhat repetitious monotony, broken only by the occasional special issue in honor of an imperial 
consulship (see lots 150, 153, and 162). There were frequent challenges to the ruling dynasty, notably 
those of Procopius in 365-6 (see lot 152), Magnus Maximus in 383-8 (lot 157), Constantine III in 407- 
11 (lot 158), and Johannes in 423-5 (lot 161). But all ended in failure which, in the 5th century at least, 
was more a testament to the dynastic loyalty of the common people than to the abilities of the legitimate 
emperors. An event which made a profound impression on the contemporary mind was the capture and 
sack of Rome by Alaric’s Visigoths in 410. It was exactly 800 years since Rome had been sacked by 
the Gauls, and the first time since that momentous occasion that the city had fallen into foreign hands. 
In the months prior to his capture of Rome Alaric had set up a puppet emperor, Priscus Attalus, to 
represent him in negotiations with the Senate. Coins were even issued in the name of this apostate (see 
lot 159), but he was deposed shortly before the Gothic occupation of the city. Wisely, he decided to 
remain with his benefactors when they subsequently withdrew to Gaul. 


The western division of the Empire suffered an agonizingly protracted decline during the course 
of the Sth century, culminating in the final extinction of Roman authority in 476. Most of this period 
was covered by the long reigns of two weak and ineffectual emperors — Honorius, 393-423, younger 
son of Theodosius the Great; and his nephew Valentinian III, 425-455 (see lot 162). son of the short- 
lived emperor Constantius III (lot 160) and the empress Galla Placidia (lot 163). Both were fortunate 
to possess the loyalty and services of strong and competent Masters of Soldiers. In Honorius’ case this 
was Stilicho, who held Alaric at bay for many years; and in Valentinian's it was Aetius, who defeated 
the dreaded Attila the Hun in a great battle fought in Gaul in 451. Both emperors repaid their generals’ 
allegiance by execution, thus virtually ensuring the ultimate demise of the Western Empire. Valentinian 
III's assassination in 455 brought the last imperial dynasty in the West to an end. During the final two 


Solidus of Valentinian III, A.D. 426 (lot 162) 


decades of the Empire’s existence no fewer than nine emperors occupied the throne, but most were 
under the control of their powerful barbarian generals and were unable to influence the course of events. 
Most successful of these final shadowy occupants of the western throne were Majorian, 457-461 (see 
lot 167), and Anthemius, 467-472 (lot 169). With the deposition of the young Romulus Augustus (see 
lot 170), on 4 September 476, the Empire in the West ceased to exist, just over 500 years after the first 
Augustus had made himself master of the Roman world through his victory over Antony and Cleopatra. 


In this closing period of Roman history in the West gold coins were still issued in surprisingly large 
numbers. However, the economy of the Empire had largely disintegrated under the constant pressure 
of barbarian invasions, with their attendant dislocation of normal life. This is evidenced by the almost 
total cessation of silver coinage, and even of bronze, in the final phases of the decline. The purpose of 
the gold must have been solely for the payment of high government officials, donatives for the largely 
barbarian soldiery, and subsidies to barbarian chieftains to persuade them to refrain from attacking the 
crumbling state. The eastern Empire, however, managed to weather the storm, and thanks to the strong 
leadership of gifted rulers such as Marcian, Leo, Anastasius, and Justinian went on for many centuries 
to come to exert a powerful influence on the course of events in the medieval Mediterranean world. 


The remarkable group of Roman gold coins here being offered for sale is unparalleled in recent years 
for the outstanding rarity and quality of so many of the individual pieces; for the scope of the selection, 
ranging from Rome's first gold issue in 216 B.C. to a coin of the last Roman emperor in the West; and 
for the extensive pedigrees of many of the pieces, in certain instances dating back over a century to the 
Ponton d' Amécourt and de Quelen sales of 1887 and 1888, 


A number of the coins may even be traced back to their original find spots, such as the aureus of 
Galba from the 1895 Boscoreale hoard, concealed at the time of the great eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 
79 (lot 36); the aureus of Julia Titi found at Gua in Charente-Inférieure (lot 45); the aurei of Marcus 
Aurelius, Julia Domna with her sons, and the sole reign of Caracalla, from the Egyptian Kamak hoard 
of 1901 (lots 68, 83, and 88); the beautiful Gallic Empire aurei of Laelianus and Tetricus Senior from 
the Planche find of 1889 (lots 104 and 106); and the rare Diocletian aureus from the famous Beaurains 
(Arras) treasure of 1922 (lot 116). 


Amongst the former owners cited are the Metropolitan Museum of Art Collection (1972). the 
Voirol Collection (1968), the Woodward Collection (1962), the E.S.G. Robinson Collection (1961), the 
Mazzini Collection (1957-8), the Hall Collection (1950), the Vicomte de Sartiges Collection (1938), 
the Bement Collection (1924), the Vierordt Collection (1923), the Caruso Collection (1923), the Sir 
Arthur Evans Collection (1922 and 1934), the Horsky Collection (1917), the Jameson Collection (1913 
and 1924), the Merzbacher Collection (1910), the John Evans Collection (1909), the Consul Weber 
Collection (1909), the O'Hagan Collection (1908), the “Astronomer” (F.W. McClean) Collection 
(1906), the Bizot Collection (1902), the Hoffmann Collection (1898), the Montagu Collection (1896), 
the Hermann Weber Collection (1893), the de Quelen Collection (1888), and the Ponton d' Amécourt 
Collection (1887). 


In addition, a considerable number of the coins included in this auction were published in the 
magisterial volume Roman Coins by J.P.C. Kent and Max & Albert Hirmer (Abrams, New York, 1978), 
a work in which only the choicest pieces were selected for ¡llustration, There can be no doubt that an 
offering of this distinction presents a rare opportunity for the collector and investor to acquire coins of 
the very highest calibre. 


Solidus of Romulus Augustus, A.D. 475-6 (lot 170) 


ROMAN REPUBLICAN AND IMPERATORIAL GOLD 


Anonymous Issues of the Second Punic War 


Stater (6.75 gm.\ ). Rome, initial phase of the Second Punic War, circa 216 B.C. 
Laureate Janiform head of the Dioscuri. Rev. Oath-taking scene with two warri- 
ors, one Roman, the other representing the Italian allies, standing facing each 
other, holding spears and touching with their swords a sacrificial pig held by youth 
Kneeling left between them, ROMA in exergue. Crawford p. 144, 28/1. Sydenham 
p- 6,69, BMCRR II, p. 131, 75. Thomsen I, p. 91, 4, and fig. 142. Kent-Hirmer pl. 
7,14. PCR I, p. 21, 34. 
An outstanding example of Rome's first gold coinage. 
Extremely rare and extremely fine 


Ex Santamaria Auction 22 (Rome, 1956, lot 880). 


This very rare gold stater dates from the early years of the Second Punic War, when 
Hannibal was rampaging through Italy, shattering the Roman armies sent out against him. 
The date of the gold issue, which also includes half staters, can be established by 
comparison with the main sequence of quadrigatus didrachms, now attributed to the mint 
of Rome: this gold stater and the associated half stater below display the high relief and fine 
style characteristic of the earlier part of this quadrigatus sequence, before it was subject to 
stylistic degeneration and metallic debasement. The dating is supported by the literary 
sources, which report that revenues were plentiful in the early years of the war and were 
enhanced by a loan from Hieron II of Syracuse in 216 B.C., but that resources dried up in 
215, forcing a desperate resort to credit financing of the wareffort. Crawford has in fact sug- 
gested the specific date of 216 B.C. for the gold issue represented here (see C oinage and 
Money under the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1985), p. 60). 


The Dioscuri appear on the gold coinage, as on the associated silver, as the battlefield 
patrons of Rome. According to tradition, they had fought side-by-side with the Roman 
soldiers in the battle of Lake Regillus in 496 B.C. (Livy ii, 20, 12). The reverse type of the 
gold depicts an oath-taking scene with the sacrifice of a pig. We know from the literary 
sources that such a sacrifice formed part of the ritual of the foedus, an alliance of mutual 
defense by which Rome bound formerly hostile Italian tribes to itself. It seems unlikely that 
the type refers to any of the specific alliances that have been suggested by scholars; rather 
it was intended to stiffen the loyalty of the allies in the face of Hannibal's intimidating 
presence. 


Bahrfeldt recorded only twenty-four specimens of this gold stater type, struck from 
seventeen obverse and seventeen reverse dies. Crawford.notes that this coinage probably 
did not enter general circulation, but in fact no hoards have been recorded. The only gold 
stater whose findspot is known was found at Sainte-Croix, Switzerland (SNR 1910, p. 297). 


Half stater (3.40 gm / ). Rome, initial phase of the Second Punic War, circa 216 
B.C. Laureate Janiform head of the Dioscuri. Rev. Oath-taking scene with two 
warriors, one Roman, the otherrepresenting the Italian allies, standing facing each 
other, holding spears and touching with their swords a sacrificial pig held by youth 
kneeling left between them, ROMA in exergue. Crawford p. 144, 28/2. Sydenham 
p. 6, 70. BMCRR II, p. 131, 77. Thomsen I, p- 92, 5, and fig. 143. PCR I, p. 21, 
35. Extremely rare. Slightly bent and with minor surface blemishes. 

Otherwise extremely fine plus 
For the types and historical circumstances of this very rare coin, see the commentary on the 


gold stater preceding. The half stateris even rarer than the stater: Bahrfeldt recorded sixteen 
specimens, from eleven obverse and eleven reverse dies. 


Electrum three-eighths shekel (2.92 gm. | ). Issued by Hannibal at Capua, circa 
216-215 B.C. Janiform head of Tanit-Persephone, wreathed with grain ears. Rev. 
Jupiter, brandishing thunderbolt and holding sceptre, in galloping quadriga right, 
driven by Victory, rectangular tablet below. G.K. Jenkins & R.B. Lewis, Carthag- 
inian Gold and Electrum Coins, Royal Numismatic Society Special Publication 
2 (London,1963), p. 121, 487-93 (Group XVI). BMCRR II, p. 139f, 145-9. 
Very rare, and of great historical interest. 
Minor scratch in reverse field. About extremely fine 


At the battle of Cannae in 216 B.C. Hannibal for the third time annihilated an entire Roman 
army, ata cost of a mere 6000 of his own troops. After this catastrophe practically the whole 
of South Italy came over to the invader. The greatest blow to Rome was the defection of 
Capua, major industrial center of the region, which now became Hannibal's winter 
quarters. The pseudo-quadrigatus electrum coinage has long been recognized as an issue 


of Hannibal, probably minted at Capua in the winter of 216/215 B.C. Though the types at 
first glance appear to be imitative of contemporary Roman types, the janiform head is of 
a female wreathed with grain, reminiscent of the Tanit and Persephone types of the Punic 
coinage, while the quadriga reverse lacks the legend naming Rome. The harsh style of the 
janiform head, the denomination (three-fourths Phoenician drachm or three-eighths 
shekel), and even the gold content (about 30%) provide further links with contemporary 
Punic issues (see Jenkins and Lewis, Carthaginian Gold and Electrum Coins , pp. 48-50). 


Anonymous 


60-as piece (3.33 gm. | ). Rome, circa 211-209 B.C. Draped bust of bearded Mars 
right, wearing crested Corinthian helmet, 4x below. Rev. Eagle standing right on 
thunderbolt, wings spread, ROMA below. Crawford p. 154, 44/2. Sydenham p. 25, 
226. BMCRR I, p. 27, 185, Thomsen I, p. 94, 1, and fig. 162. Kent-Hirmer pl. 8, 
20. PCR I, p. 26, 54. 

Rare. Small blemish on eagle, Otherwise extremely fine 


The strains of the Second Punic War caused a collapse of the Roman economy and monetary 
system in 215 B.C. The state's finances improved from 212 onwards, through the capture 
of booty, through special levies on individuals, and through liquidation of the aerarium 
sanctius, a special emergency reserve set aside within the treasury after the Gallic invasion 
of 390. The introduction of the new sextantal monetary system in 211 was probably made 
possible by the rich booty from the sack of Syracuse in 212. Among the range of denomi- 
nations were gold pieces of 60,40, and 20 asses, each bearing a mark of value. They were 
struck at a gold to silver ratio of 1:8, which represented a deliberate overvaluation of the 
silver. It would thus appear that a primary function of the gold coinage was to inspire 
confidence in the new denarius denomination (RRC, p. 626, note 1). 


Inasmuch as this was still a war coinage, Mars, the god of war, appears fittingly on the 
obverse of the gold. But the symbolism may be yet more specific, These same types 
appeared on the coinage of the Mamertines, Campanian mercenaries who established a base 
of operations at Messana in 289 B.C. and who seem to have contributed to Roman military 
finance in Sicily during both the First and Second Punic Wars (see Crawford, Coinage and 
Money under the Roman Republic, pp. 109-110). 


Crawford has attributed the anonymous Mars/eagle gold to the mint of Rome. At this time 
the mint apparently had two workshops, and the gold coinage belongs to the one which 
specialized in the production of a broad range of denominations, comprising the silver 
quinarius and sestertius as well as the familiar denarius, victoriatus, and bronze denomina- 
tions struck by the other workshop as well. Production of gold at Rome probably ceased in 
or shortly after 209 B.C., for in that year it was necessary to use the gold from the aerar- 
ium sanctius or special emergency reserve fund (Livy xxvii, 10, 11), a last resort indicative 
of the exhaustion of all other sources of gold. 


20-as piece (1.14 gm. | ). Rome, circa 211-209 B.C. Draped bust of bearded Mars 
right, wearing crested Corinthian helmet, xx behind. Rev. Eagle standing right on 
thunderbolt, wings spread, ROMA below. Crawford p. 154, 44/4, Sydenham p. 25, 
228. BMCRR I, p. 27, 189. Thomsen I, p. 96, 3, and fig. 168. PCR I, p. 26, 56. 
Rare, and extremely fine 


Ex Miinzen und Medaillen Auction 37 (Basel, 5 December 1968, lot 299). 


For the types and historical circumstances of this rare coin, see the commentary on the 60- 
as gold piece preceding. 
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Anonymous 


20-as piece (1.12 gm. \ (۰ Sicily, circa 211-210 B.C. Draped bust of bearded Mars 
right, wearing crested Corinthian helmet, xx behind. Rey. Eagle standing right on 
thunderbolt, wings spread, grain ear and ROMA below. Crawford p. 170, 72/2. 
Sydenham p. 26, 234. Cf. BMCRR II, p. 163 (citing the specimen in the Capitoline 
Museum, Rome). Thomsen I, p. 96, 3, and fig. 169. Bahrfeldt 6b. 

Very rare and extremely fine plus 


Ex Numismatic Fine Arts Auction XVI (New York, 2 December 1985, lot 301). 


During several of Rome’s great wars, the normal centralization of coin production at the 
capital gave way toa more flexible system involving auxiliary or military mints. In the case 
of the Second Punic War, commanders in the field probably issued coinage only on 
instructions from the Senate, to avoid the dangers of transporting large quantities of coin 
and also to take advantage of divers resources, such as local coinage which might be 
overstruck. The early sextantal issues with the grain ear symbol have been attributed to 
Sicily, not only because the grain ear is an obvious emblem of Rome’s breadbasket, but 
because of the evidence of hoards and overstrikes (see RRC, p. 14f for the specific details). 
Of particular interest is the discovery in the Morgantina excavations of a 20-as gold piece 
marked with the grain ear, in association with early denarii and victoriati sealed below a 
destruction level dated to either 214 or 211 B.C., years when the town rebelled and was re- 
captured by the Romans (T.V. Buttrey, “The Morgantina excavations and the date of the 
Roman denarius,” Arti, Congresso Internazionale di Numismatica, Roma 11-16 Settembre 
1961 (Rome, 1965) pp. 261-263). 


The 20-as denomination is the only gold associated with the Sicilian grain ear issues. It 
would seem that the output of gold in Sicily was limited in quantity as well as in range of 
denominations, for this very rare coin is known in only fifteen specimens, from four obverse 
and four reverse dies (see RRC, p. 691, note 4). 


60-as piece (3.36 gm. 1 ). Etruria (?), circa 209 B.C. Draped bust of bearded Mars 

right, wearing crested Corinthian helmet, +x below. Rev. Eagle standing right on 

thunderbolt, wings spread, pentagram in right field, ROMA below. Crawford p. 

194, 105/2. Sydenham p, 26, 233. BMCRR II, p. 163, 76, and pl. Ixxx, 12 (same 
reverse die). Thomsen I, p. 94, 1, and fig. 165, Bahrfeldt 4d (this piece). 

Of great rarity: one of only two known, 

the other being in the British Museum. About extremely fine 


Ex Voirol Collection (Miinzen und Medaillen, Basel, 6 December 1968, lot 101); 
ex Sir Arthur Evans Collection (Ars Classica XVII, Lucerne, 3 October 1934, lot 
1001); ex O'Hagan Collection (Sotheby, London, 13 July 1908, lot 3); ex Montagu 
Collection (Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 23 March 1896, lot 6); ex Count Bar- 
tolomeo Borghesi Collection (Sangiorgi Auction, 1893, lot 1391), 


A part of the gold levied from the special emergency fund in 209 B.C. was sent out of Rome 
to various generals in the field (Livy xxvii, 10, 11). M. Marcellus in Etruria received 500 
pounds of gold, and Crawford tentatively suggests that he may have used part of it to strike 
the gold 60-as coinage marked with the pentagram (RRC, p. 34, note 4). The basis for this 
speculation appears to be the fact that silver and bronze coins from the pentagram issue, or 
from related issues, have been represented in hoards from towns in or near Tuscany, includ- 
ing Pisa, Orzivecchi, and Città Ducale. 


The 60-as denomination is the only gold associated with the Etruscan(?) issues, and it is 
considerably rarer than the other Mars/eagle gold offered here. The present lot is one of only 
two published specimens, both from the same reverse die. 
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C. Julius Caesar dictator, assassinated 15 March 44 B.C. 


Aureus (8.65 gm. ^ ). Military mint traveling with Caesar, struck after Pharsalus, 
9 August48 B.C. Female head right (Clementia?), wreathed with oak, and wearing 
earring and necklace, 111 (= 52) behind. Rev. Trophy of Gallic arms, comprising 
oval shield, carnyx, and horned helmet, axe surmounted by animal’s head on right, 
CAE—SAR across lower field. Crawford p. 467, 452/1, Sydenham p. 167, 1008. 
BMCRR I, p. 505, 39534. Bahrfeldt 17. Cohen I, p. 11, 17, Babelon Il, p.17, 25. 
Kent-Hirmer pl. 24, 88 (this coin). 

Extremely rare; only nine specimens known to Crawford. Extremely fine plus 


Caesar began to issue coinage only after the breakup of the First Triumvirate, when he 
crossed the Rubicon early in 49 B.C.. drove Pompey from Italy, and took control of the 
machinery of government in Rome. So rapid was the evacuation of the Pompeians that they 
neglected to empty the treasury, and Caesar simply raided it to obtain the bullion from which 
he struck his coinage. According to Pliny, NH xxxiii, 55-6, he appropriated 15,000 bars of 
gold, 30,000 bars of silver, and 7,500,000 coined denarii. 


This aureus represents the first gold emission in several decades, the last having been struck 
for Pompey’s triumph in 71 B.C. (Cr. 402/1), following a cluster of Sullan gold issues in 
the late 80s, associated with the civil war between the Marians and the Sullans (Cr. 359/1, 
367/2, 367/4, 375/1, and 381/1). Also included in the issue along with this aureus are denarii 
with essentially the same types, and silver quinarii which pair the trophy reverse with a 
different obverse type alluding to Caesar's high priesthood. 


The issue can be precisely dated by the numeral LII (52) which appears on the obverse of 
all denominations, and which was recognized over a century ago as a reference to Caesar's 
age. His birthdate was 13 July 100 B.C. (see M. Gelzer, Caesar, Politician and Statesman 
(Oxford, 1948), p. 1, as opposed to the earlier literature cited by Bahrfeldt). The issue 
bearing the numeral LIT thus belongs to the period 13 July 48-12 July 47, and presumably 
closer to the earlier date. This conjecture is confirmed by the absence of the LII issue from 
several hoards containing coins of the moneyers striking from the beginning of the year 
(RRC, Table XIV, p. 90, and p. 92). 


In the summer of 48 Caesar was engaging Pompey in Greece, first at Dyrrachium and later 
in the decisive battle of Pharsalus (9 August 48). The types of the aureus would make 
especial sense if it had been struck in the aftermath of Pharsalus, when the majority of the 
Pompeians surrendered to Caesar, The female head on the obverse, almost certainly a 
personification of Clementia, wears an oak wreath which recalls Caesar's policy of sparing 
the lives of his fellow citizens, both in the course of his Italian invasion and after Pharsalus. 
The trophy on the reverse honors Caesar’s troops by commemorating their Gallic victories, 
as it would ill have served the cause of reconciliation to dwell on the events of the civil war, 


This great rarity is known in only nine specimens, struck from four obverse and three 
reverse dies (see RRC, p. 688, note 4, for corrections to Bahrfeldt’s list of specimens), Of 
the extant examples, four were already in museum collections at the time Bahrfeldt 
compiled his corpus. 


C. Julius Caesar 


Aureus (8.02 gm. Î ). Military mint traveling with Caesar in the East, 47 B.C., on 
his journey back to Rome from Alexandria. Axe and culullus, CAESAR on right, 
DICT on left. Rev. Jug and lituus, | TER below, all within laurel wreath. Crawford p. 
471,456/la. Sydenham p. 171, 1027. BMCRR 1], p. 470, 36, and pl. cxi, 1 (same 
reverse die). Bahrfeldt 18. Cohen I, p. 11,21. Babelon II, p. 13, 15. Same reverse 
die as Metropolitan Museum of Art Collection, Sotheby, Zurich, 10 November 
1972, lot 1; and Ryan Collection, Glendining, London, 1951, lot 1570. 
Extremely rare: only thirteen specimens known to Crawford. 
Good very fine 


Ex Consul Weber Collection (Jacob Hirsch Auction XXIV, Munich, 10 May 
1909, lot 700). 


This aureus represents a small gold issue struck without accompanying silver. Like much 
of Caesar’s coinage it can be rather precisely dated from the information conveyed by its 
legend and types. The inscription refers to Caesar's second dictatorship, which he held from 
October 48 to October 47 B.C. The axe and culullus which appear on the obverse are 
attributes of the pontificate and allude to his first political triumph, his election as Pontifex 
Maximus in 63 B.C., while the jug and lituus on the reverse are attributes of the augurate, 
a priesthood which Caesar acquired only in 47. 


Crawford has suggested that this gold issue was struck in the east, because its style and 
fabric differ from those of the well-known Roman issue of A. Hirtius in the following year 
(see next lot). Furthermore, he reports that a nearly uncirculated CAESAR DICT/ITER 
aureus seen on the London market in 1969 came from Greece (RRC, p. 93). On the other 
hand Crawford notes the discovery of three specimens in the Via Alessandria hoard (RRC, 
p. 688, note 5), but their presence in the capital is perhaps easily accounted for by Caesar’s 
brief sojourn in Rome in the autumn of 47. 


On the basis of Crawford's attribution the gold issue can be connected with Caesar's 
progress through the east on his return from Alexandria, in the course of which he conquered 
Pharnaces II of Pontus in a lightning, five-day campaign which he later commemorated in 
his triumph with the famous motto veni, vidi, vici—"1 came, I saw, I conquered.” 


Although Crawford characterizes the propaganda content of this issue as basically repeti- 
tive of Caesar’s previous military coinage (RRC, p. 735), itis on the contrary rather striking 
that military themes, so prominent on the preceding lot and the rest of its issue, are here 
subordinated in a mere wreath, symbolizing victory. Instead the emphasis seems to be on 
Caesar’s magistracies, on his purely political successes, perhaps even, by implication, on 
the constitutional basis for his power. Possibly this choice was influenced by the rebellion 
of the Tenth Legion and other troops he had sent home from Pharsalus, who were 


demanding greater rewards for their past services and actually marched on Rome just as 
Caesar arrived from Asia Minor, Their former commander was able to subdue them with 
a word. 


Like the preceding lot this is an extremely rare coin, known in only thirteen specimens even 
taking into account both obverse variants (see RRC, p. 688, note 5, for additions to 
Bahrfeldt’s list), Three obverse dies and one reverse die have been recorded, 
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Aureus (7.99 gm. / ). Rome, early 46 B.C., issued by Aulus Hirtius (urban prefect 
or praetor) during Caesar's absence in North Africa. C-CAESAR—COS-TER. Veiled 
female head right (Pietas or Vesta). Rev. A'HIRTIVS:PR. Lituus, jug, and axe. 
Crawford p. 478, 466/1. Sydenham p. 169, 1017. BMCRR I, p. 525, 4050. 
Bahrfeldt 19. Cohen I, p. 7f, 2. Babelon II, p. 15, 22. Cf. Kent-Hirmer pl. 24, 89 
(of inferior style). PCR I, p. 62, 231. 

Extremely fine 


In contrast to the preceding lots, which were authorized by Caesar directly, this aureus 
represents an issue struck in his name by one of his political henchmen. Aulus Hirtius was 
one of several urban prefects appointed by Caesar to administer Rome during his absences 
on campaign. (For Hirtius' subsequent career, which culminated in one of the consulships 
of 43 B.C., see BMCRR, p. 525, note 4). Crawford, citing Cicero, Ad. Att. xii, 12,2, observes 
that Hirtius was probably the leading Caesarian in the capital, although he interprets his 
magistracy as a praetorship rather than an urban prefecture (RRC. p. 93). Hirtius’ issue, a 
rather large one for gold, consists exclusively of aurei of this variety. 


The reference to Caesar’s third consulship dates the Hirtius coinage to the first nine months 
of 46 B.C. The absence of any reference to Caesar’s third dictatorship, which he assumed 
in April 46, would seem to place the issue early in the year, when he was absent in Africa 
confronting a dangerous alliance of unreconstructed Pompeians with Juba I of Numidia. 


The veiled head on the obverse is similar to that which appears on the silver quinarii of 
Caesar’s LII issue, where an adjunct culullus suggests that she is to be identified as Vesta. 
Thus she serves as an allusion to the college of pontifices, of which Caesar was the chief. 
The reverse type repeats the theme of Caesar's priesthoods, which is even more strongly 
emphasized on a silver issue of the same year (Cr. 467). 


Stylistically, this specimen is amongst the finest to be found anywhere. The inconsistent 
and sometimes rather barbaric style of this issue seems difficult to reconcile with the 
workmanship of the Roman mint. Kent has suggested that Hirtius, as a nonmonetary 
magistrate striking a special issue, may have employed a separate staff which subsequently 
passed under the control of the regular moneyers when they at last became responsible for 
the minting of gold coinage (J.P.C. Kent and M. and A. Hirmer, Roman Coins (New York, 
1978), p. 17). 
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Aureus (8.15 gm. | ). Rome, early 45 B.C., issued by L, Munatius Plancus (urban 
prefect) during Caesar’s absence in Spain. CC AES DIC-TER. Draped bust of Victory 
right, her hair rolled and tied in knot, large wing visible behind shoulder. Rev. 
L’PLANC—TRAEF: WB. Sacrificial jug with handle. Crawford p. 485, 475/la. Syden- 
ham p. 169, 1019. BMCRR 1, p. 537, 4118, and pl. liii, 13 (same dies). Bahrfeldt 
20, Cohen I, p. 13f, 31. Babelon II, p. 15, 19. Kent-Hirmer pl. 24, 90, Cf, PCR I, 
p. 64, 239 (for the quinarius of this issue). 

Rare. Broad flan. Extremely fine/very fine 


The issuing authority, L. Munatius Plancus, was one of six urban prefects appointed by 
Caesar to administer the affairs of Rome during his absence from November 46 to October 
45 B.C. (For details of his distinguished career, see BMCRR vol. 1, p, 537, note 1.) This 
aureus can perhaps be dated even more precisely by Caesar's titulature. He assumed his 
third dictatorship in April 46, ostensibly for ten years. But the references on his coinage of 
44 to a fourth dictatorship indicate that he must have laid down the office voluntarily as a 
concession to public opinion, probably after a year. It is thus generally assumed that 
Caesar's third dictatorship ended in April 45, and on this basis Crawford dates the present 
issue to the early part of 45, when Caesar was campaigning in southern Spain against the 
sons of Pompey (RRC, p. 93, with notes | and 6). This contradicts the date proposed by 
Grueber, who associated the coinage with Caesar's Spanish triumph, celebrated in October 
of 45 (BMCRR p. 538, note). 


The issue to which this coin belongs consists of gold exclusively, comprising both aurei and 
half aurei of these types, the latter the first gold quinarii ever produced. Victory appears not 
only on the obverse of the coins of this issue, but in the typology of each of the regular 
monetary triumvirs for the year 45 (Cr. 472/3, 473/3, and 474/6, all silver quinarii). In 
addition, ما‎ Papius has a type labelled TRIVMPVS (Cr. 472/2). This must surely 
commemorate the great quadruple triumph celebrated by Caesar in the preceding year, and 
it suggests that other types alluding to Caesar's victories may also refer backward, rather 
than to contemporary events in Spain. On the other hand, at this period gold was minted only 
in special issues, and this is the only gold emission for the year 45, during which Caesar 
finally emerged as the undisputed master of Rome. Furthermore the appearance of the gold 
quinarius, a denomination later associated with donatives, strongly suggests a largess. Thus 
it is difficult to disregard entirely Grueber’s contention that the issue commemorates the 
victory at Munda on 17 March. Perhaps it was struck not long after Munda in anticipation 
of the triumph to be celebrated on Caesar's return. 


The reverse type of this issue is personal to the moneyer, The shape of the jug (capis) on 
the reverse is peculiar to him, occurring also on an issue of aurei and denarii that he coined 
for Antony in 40 B.C. (Cr. 522). It may refer to his membership in the priestly college of 
the septemviri epulo, who were responsible for the conduct of sacrificial banquets. 
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L, Cestius and C. Norbanus 


Aureus (8.05 gm. 一 ) Rome, 43 B.C. Draped bust of Africa right, wearing 
elephant’s skin headdress. Rev. Curule chair, the upper part of front legs in the 
form of eagles, the seat surmounted by crested Corinthian helmet right; 
L-CESTI[VS] above, C-NORBA in exergue, 5:C—PR on either side. Crawford p. 
50049 1/۱۵, Sydenham p. 187, 1153. BMCRR I, p. 552,4191. Bahrfeldt 24. Babe- 
lon $, p. 340, 1. PCR I, p. 68, 254, Very rare and about extremely fine 


Ex Miinzen und Medaillen Auction 43 (Basel, 12 November 1970, lot 214). 


This coin belongs to a middle-sized issue consisting of aurei only, in two varieties. The 
reverse legend identifies the moneyers as two praetors of 43 B.C.. L. Cestius and C. 
Norbanus (see T.R.S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, vol, ii (New 
York, 1952), p. 338). Norbanus had served as moneyer for the Marians in 83, when his own 
father was consul, and subsequently achieved the consulship himself in 38 (see T.P. 
Wiseman, “Prosopographical notes,” NC 1964, p, 158). But the real authority for the issue 
apparently came from the Senate, as announced by the inscription SC (or EX 5 ) on one 
variety). The explicit labelling of the issue as senatorial is not surprising in view of the fact 
that the Senate had lost control of the coining of gold, all gold issues of recent years having 
been struck by Caesar or his followers. In a way this issue may be seen as transitional to the 
gold coinage of 42, which for the first time in Roman history was minted by the regular 
machinery of the college of moneyers (see the aureus of C. Vibius Varus below). This inter- 
pretation, by the way, is contrary to that of Crawford, who offers evidence supporting the 
idea that the legend EX S C was simply used to identify supplementary coin issues not 
authorized in the regular budgetary process at the beginning of each year (RRC, pp. 
607-609), 


The precise historical circumstances of this issue are obscure and have occasioned much 
disagreement among scholars. A. Alfóldi associated it with the abortive resistance to 
Octavian's march on Rome in summer 43, which deployed two legions from Africa and one 
raised in Italy (Hermes 1958, p. 480). But Crawford has urged that the Senate alone lacked 
the resources to mint such an issue of gold (RRC, p. 500f). To this argument can be added 
the consideration that C, Norbanus was likely a Marian-Caesarian party loyalist throughout 
his career; otherwise it is difficult to account for his survival of the proscriptions of the 
triumvirs and especially for his consulship in 38, when Octavian was in firm control of 
Rome. Thus Crawford is probably correct in regarding the issue as “struck in the interest 
of Octavian,” by a Senate packed with his adherents after the coup of summer 43. 


Interpretation of the types of an issue becomes tricky when the context is unclear, although 
it is almost certain that gold coinage in this period was minted primarily for military 
purposes. The bust of Africa has been taken as a compliment to the African legions, perhaps 
after they had offered allegiance to Octavian. The curule chair, a symbol of imperium or full 
military and civilian authority, was specially decreed to Julius Caesar by the Senate and 


served as an allusion to the deceased dictator on an issue of Octavian in the following year 
(Cr. 497/2). Thus there is good reason to assume that it is also a Caesarian type here; see 
RRC, p. 741, note 2, for further citations in support of this idea. The Corinthian helmet is 
an emblem of Minerva, the patroness of just war. 
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Aureus (8.06 gm. > ). Rome, 43 B.C. Draped bust of Sibyl (?) right, her hair 
elaborately bound with fillet and tied in knot behind, C-NORBA—NVS above, 
L-CESTIVS below, rr in right field. Rev. Cybele enthroned on car drawn left by two 
lions, holding patera in right hand, her left arm resting on drum, $-C in upper left 
field. Crawford p. 500, 491/2. Sydenham p. 188, 1155. BMCRR 1, p. 553, 4193. 
Bahrfeldt 26, Babelon I, p. 340, 3. PCR I, p. 68, 255. 


Very rare and extremely fine 


This aureus belongs to the same special gold issue as the preceding, and together they 
comprehend the full typology of the issue. The obverse type, tentatively identified as the 
Sibyl, may complement the bust of Africa, serving as a personification of Italy directed at 
the Italian legion. Alternatively, the Sibyl may allude to Caesar's alleged descent from 
Aeneas. The goddess Cybele, who appears on the reverse, was associated with victory and 
with the aspirations of Marius, whose party was the predecessor of the Caesarian party (for 
the references on these associations, see RRC, p. 327 under Cr. 322). 
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C. Vibius Varus 


Aureus (7.61 gm. — ). Rome, 42 B.C. Laureate head of Apollo right, hair tied in 
knot behind, and falling in two strands down his neck. Rev, Venus, naked but for 
drapery covering her front and legs, standing left beside column, her back turned 
toward spectator, gazing into mirror held in left hand, C-viBivs on left, VARVS on 
right. Crawford p. 507, 494/34. Sydenham p. 186, 1137. BMCRR I, p. 590, 4300. 
Bahrfeldt 36. Babelon II, p. 549, 27. Very rare and about extremely fine 


The first gold coinage ever to be struck as part of a regular issue under the supervision of 
the college of moneyers was that of 42 B.C. The four moneyers of this issue—L. Livineius 
Regulus, P. Clodius, L. Mussidius Longus, and C. Vibius Varus—are assigned diverse 
dates in the earlier sources, but Buttrey has proved both the fact that they were colleagues, 
and the date of their magistracy, by means of die links which even demonstrate the order 
in which their large and complex emission was minted (see T.V, Buttrey, The Triumviral 
Portrait Gold of the Quattuorviri Monetales of 42 B.C., NNM 137, New York, 1956). 
Regulus was the first to mint, followed by Clodius, then Mussidius, next Varus, with 
Mussidius returning for a final phase. 


The main thrust of the issue of the quattuorviri of 42 is celebration of the newly formed 
Second Triumvirate. Many of the coins bear portraits of Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus, 
or other types symbolic of the triumvirate and its plans, though in some cases the moneyers 
used personal types. Varus, known only from his coinage, here hews to the triumviral theme 
with types depicting the tutelary deity of the Julii, the family of Julius Caesar and Octavian. 
Venus was the mother of Aeneas, from whom the gens Julia claimed descent. She was 
already well established as a Julian type, having appeared on the coinage of Julian moneyers 
in 129 (Cr. 258) and 103 (Cr. 320), as well as on the coinage of Julius Caesar himself. 
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Octavian and Julius Caesar (deceased) 


Aureus (8.06 gm | ). Rome, 19 August-23 November 43 B.C. ۲ 
«WG. Bare head of young Octavian right, with close beard. Rev. C-CAESAR-DICT 
-TERP-TON MX. Head of Caesar right, wearing wreath without ties. Crawford p. 
499, 490/2. Sydenham p. 206, 1321. BMCRR II, p. 404, 74, and pl. civ, 10 (same 
reverse die). Bahrfeldt 28. Cohen I, p. 21. 2. Babelon II, p. 36, 64. Kent-Hirmer 
pl. 33, 116. Cf. PCR I, p. 68, 257 (without ligatures in obverse legend). Same dies 
as E.S.G. Robinson Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1961, lot 26. Same reverse die 
as Ryan Collection, Glendining, London, 1951, lot 1574; and Ponton d' Amécourt 
Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 24. 
The first portrait aureus of the Roman coinage. 
A very rare and desirable type. About extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. I, 1957, p. 15, 2 and pl. iv). 


This aureus represents another military issue, minted on the direct authority of Caesar's 
great nephew and heir. The emission includes three varieties: denarii with the legend C 
CAESAR IMP; aurei like the present which recognize Octavian as consul, pontifex, and 
augur; and denarii recording the novel office III VIR R P C. Octavian received his first 
imperatorial acclamation on 16 April 43 B.C. In July of that year, following the battle of 
Mutina, he forced a rupture with the Senate by demanding one of the consulships left vacant 
by the recent deaths of the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, The Senate rejected this ultimatum, 
and Octavian marched into Rome, where he organized consular elections, undertaking his 
first consulship on 19 August. The alliance of Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus, or Second 
Triumvirate, was institutionalized by the Lex Titia of 27 November. It would appear, then, 
that the issue extended over a period of several months, with the first denarius variety 
minted sometime before 19 August, the aurei after 19 August, and the second denarius 
variety after 23 November, Although the earliest phase may have been struck in Cisalpine 
Gaul or Italy, it is clear that the bulk of the emission was minted at Rome. 


The types of the aureus emphasize Octavian's link with the murdered Julius Caesar. The 
contemporary coin issue of Marc Antony (Cr. 488) employs a similar typology, but 
Antony's emission consists of denarii only. 
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Octavian and Mark Antony 


Aureus (7.97 gm. — ). Mint in Cisalpine Gaul, 43 ۰0۶ ۰ 
T-C-PON-A/. Bare head of Octavian right, with close beard. Rev. ۲ ۰ 
IN-VIR-RT-C-&/6. Bare head of Antony right. Crawford p. 501, 493/1b. Sydenham 
p. 189, 1167. BMCRR II, p. 398, 59, and pl. ciii, 19 (same dies). Bahrfeldt 74b (9 
specimens cited). Cohen I, pp. 48-9, 3 variant (AG for A/ on obverse). Babelon I, 
pp. 1723, 41 variant. Unusually fine for this very rare early issue. 

Very fine plus 


Ex Münzen & Medaillen Auction XXV (Basel, 17 November 1962, lot 583). 


After the formal creation of the Second Triumvirate in November of 43 B.C., each of the 
triumvirs celebrated by striking a special commemorative portrait coinage. The issues of 
Antony (Cr, 492) and of Octavian (Cr. 493) were in gold, whereas that of Lepidus (Cr. 495) 
was primarily in silver, already signalling his position as the weakest member of the 
alliance. Each triumvir placed his own portrait on the obverse of his coinage, dedicating his 
reverses 10 the portraits of one or more of his colleagues. Antony thus honored both 
Octavian and Lepidus, but Octavian's reverses feature Antony only, and Lepidus’ reverses 
feature Octavian only. Both Antony and Octavian are portrayed bearded, in token of their 
grief at the death of Caesar and their as yet unfulfilled vow of vengeance against his 
assassins. 


Crawford records only fourteen specimens of this issue of Octavian, with less than ten 
obverse and ten reverse dies represented. 
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Sextus Pompey, with Pompey the Great and Cn. Pompey Jr. (both deceased) 


Aureus (7.86 gm. — ). Sicilian mint, 42-40 B.C. ۸۸۸۵6۰۲۱۷ 5-۱ ۸۸۲۰۱۲۶8۰ Bare head 
of Sextus Pompey right, with close beard; all within oak wreath. Rev. Bare heads, 
face to face, of Pompey the Great right and Cnaeus Pompey Junior left, the latter 
with close beard; lituus on left, tripod on right; above, PRAF; below, 
[C]LAS-ET-ORA MRAIT-EX-S-c Crawford p. 520, 511/1. Sydenham p. 210, 1346. 
BMCRR II, p. 561, 14, and pl. cxx, 10 (same dies). Bahrfeldt 87. Cohen I, p. 32, 
1. Babelon II, p. 353, 24. Kent-Hirmer plates 27 and 28, 102. PCR 1, p. 74, 281. 
Same dies as Metropolitan Museum of Art Collection, Sotheby, Zurich, 10 
November 1972, lot 5; H.P. Hall Collection, part I, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 
660; de Quelen Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1888, lot 506; and Ponton 
d’Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 34. Same reverse die 
as Consul Weber Collection, Jacob Hirsch, Munich, 1909, lot 746. 
One of the most attractive aureus types of the Imperatorial coinage. 
Very rare: only twenty-four known. Extremely fine 


Sextus Pompeius, the younger son of Pompey the Great, fought with the Pompeians in 
Africa and Spain after his father’s death. In the summer of 44 B.C. Lepidus arranged for a 
settlement between Sextus Pompey and the Senate, and in April 43 he was appointed naval 
commander with the title praefectus classis et orae maritima. But in August of the same 
year he was outlawed by the lex Pedia and employed his fleet to rescue fugitives from the 
proscriptions of Octavian and Antony. He occupied Sicily, which he used as a base from 
which to raid and blockade Italy. In 40, after several years of skirmishing, the triumvirs 
granted him the governorship of Sicily and Greece in exchange for the lifting of his 
blockade. But ultimately, in 36, Octavian made war on him and drove him from Sicily. He 
was captured and put to death in Asia. 


This aureus belongs to yet another military coinage, struck on the sole authority of Sextus 
Pompey from his stronghold in Sicily, and is his only coin issue. The reverse legend dates 
it to the years 43—40, when he held the naval command by decree of the Senate. The obverse 
titulature IMP ITER specifies the period after 42, when he repelled an attack by Octavian's 
general Q, Salvidienus Rufus and was apparently acclaimed imperator for the second time 
(Dio xlviii, 19, 1). The types clearly proclaim the traditions of the Pompeian party. The 
portrait of Sextus Pompey occupies the obverse, framed by an oak wreath intended to 
characterize him as a savior of his fellow citizens, probably in reference to his rescue of the 
victims of proscription. The reverse bears the confronted portraits of Sextus’ father, 
Pompey the Great, and his brother, Cnaeus Pompeius Junior, who was defeated at the battle 
of Munda and later captured and executed. The lituus and tripod symbolize their respective 
priesthoods—augur and decemvir sacris faciundis. 
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Mark Antony 
Aureus (8.04 gm. > ). Military mint traveling with Antony in the East, 41 B.C. 
A :—AGIMP-—111-V-R:P-C, Bare head of Antony right. Rev. Fortuna standing left, 


holding rudder behind her in right hand, cornucopiae in left, stork standing left at 
her feet, riETAS COS in exergue. Crawford p. 524, 516/1. Sydenham p. 190, 1173. 
BMCRR II, p. 402, 69, and pl. civ, 6 (same obverse die). Bahrfeldt 82. Cohen I, 
p- 45, 76. Babelon 1, p. 173f, 43. PCR I, p. 75, 287. Same obverse die as Ryan 
Collection, Glendining, London, 1951, lot 1586; and Bement Collection, Naville 
VIII, Geneva, 1924, lot 426. 


An unusually elegant representation of Antony. 
Extremely rare: only fifteen known. Very fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. I, 1957, p. 33, 76, and pl. ix). 


The reverse of this aureus, with its legend PIETAS COS, celebrates the consulship, in 41 
B.C., of Mark Antony's brother Lucius, who bore the cognomen Pietas (Dio xlviii, 5,4, and 
Instr. Ital. xiii, 1, p. 568). The type of Fortuna and the stork, also a symbol of good luck, 
heralds an auspicious tenure of office, but Lucius Antonius betrayed that promise. With 
Antony absent on campaign in east, his wife Fulvia and his brother the consul conspired to 
overthrow Octavian, who had been charged with the politically unattractive duty of retiring 
a hundred thousand veterans of Philippi on land confiscated from eighteen Italian cities. In 
autumn of 41 Lucius Antonius mustered troops at Praeneste and swiftly seized Rome, 
where he obtained an authorization to wage war against Octavian. Octavian summoned his 
legions from Spain, and under the command of Q. Salvidienus Rufus and M. Agrippa they 
besieged Lucius Antonius at Perugia. Meanwhile Antony’s vicegerents in Gaul marched 
their armies into Italy but refused to relieve the consul without direct orders from their 
commander in the East. Lucius was starved into surrender, and Octavian easily occupied 
the vacant garrisons in Gaul, greatly strenthening his position vis-à-vis the dominant Mark 
Antony, 


Antony's portrait on the obverse is among the most refined of his entire coinage, and the 
reverse is also of superior style. The type of Fortuna has been interpreted as an allusion to 
Praeneste, to which this coin issue was attributed by J. Liegle, Z/N 1935, pp. 82-83. 
Crawford however rejects this interpretation and attributes the issue to Antony’s military 
mint in the East. Its probable location at this time was Ephesus, Antony ’s headquarters and 
the scene of wild extravagances, which he financed by means of heavy exactions (Plutarch, 
Antonius, 24; Appian, Bell, viv. v, 4-6: Dio xlviii, 24). 
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Mark Antony and Octavian (M. Barbatius Pollio) 


Aureus (7.97 gm. Î ). Military mint traveling with Antony in the East, 41 B.C. 
MANT IMAG III-VIRRT'C:M-BARBAT-O:r: Bare head of Antony right. Rev. 
CAESAR IMP-PONT III-VIR-R'P-C. Bare head of Octavian right, with close beard. 
Crawford p. 525, 517/18, Sydenham p. 191, 1180. BMCRR 11, p. 489, 98-9. 
Bahrfeldt 77. Cohen I, p. 49f, 7. Babelon I, p. 176, 50. Same reverse die as 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Collection, Sotheby, Zurich, 10 November 1972, 
lot 10. Very rare and extremely fine 


As opposed to the preceding, which was struck in the name of Mark Antony himself, this 
aureus and the following two lots belong to an issue in the name of his officers M. 
Barbatius Pollio, M. Nerva, and L. Gellius. Its obverse type is invariably a portrait of Mark 
Antony, while the reverses alternate between portraits of Octavian, as here, and Antony's 
brother Lucius, consul for 41 B.C. (see lot 21), Hence the issue, like the preceding, may 
be attributed to the year of Lucius’ consulship, and probably to the earlier part of the year, 
before the eruption of open hostilities between Lucius and Octavian. 


This very rare coin is known in only twenty specimens (see RRC, p. 689, note 12 for a 
correction of Bahrfeldt's list). 


Mark Antony and Octavian (L, Gellius Publicola) 


Aureus (8.03 gm. > ). Military mint traveling with Antony in the East, 41 B.C, 
M-ANT-IM-A/G:Ill» VIR-R-T-C:L:GELL-O:T. Bare head of Antony right, capis (jug) 
behind. Rev. CAESAR-IMT-FONT-III-VIR- R-r-C. Bare head of Octavian, beardless, 
right, lituus behind. Crawford p. 526, 517/7, Sydenham p. 192, 1187. BMCRR II, 
p- 493. Bahrfeldt 79. Cohen I, p. 50, 9. Babelon I, p. 177, 53. (All citing the Paris 
specimen). Of extreme rarity: one of only three known. 

Extremely fine 


Ex Leu Auction 36 (Zurich, 7 May 1985, lot 227). 


See preceding lot for the issue and its historical circumstances. The moneyer for this aureus 
is L. Gellius L.f. L.n. Publicola (or Poplicola). He was the only one of Antony’s three legates 
who did not produce a coinage for Lucius Antonius, a fact which may suggest that his turn 
at striking fell after the outbreak of the Perugine War. 


The small attributes behind the head of each triumvir symbolize their membership in the 
college of augurs. These symbols were not used on the coins signed by M. Barbatius, but 
appear in the course of the phase signed by M. Nerva, which preceded that of Gellius. 


This splendid aureus appears to be only the third known with the signature of Gellius. One 
is inthe Cabinet des Médailles, Paris. The present specimen is struck from the same obverse 
die as the Paris example, but the reverse die is new. 
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Mark Antony and Lucius Antony (M. Cocceius Nerva) 


Aureus (8.14 gm. / ). Military mint traveling with Antony in the East, 41 B.C. 
M-ANT-IM-AG: VIR-R-T-C-M-NERVA-TROO-R Bare head of M, Antony right. Rev. 
L-ANTONIVS—COS. Bare head of Lucius right. Crawford p. 525, 517/4b. Cf. 
Sydenham p, 191, 1184; BMCRR Il, p. 492, 106; Bahrfeldt 80; Cohen 1, p. 60, 1; 
and Babelon I, p. 174f, 47 (all with HI VIR on obverse—the variant without III was 
unrecorded before 1963). Same dies as Miinzen und Medaillen Auction 43, Basel, 
1970, lot 248; Hess-Leu Auction 41, Lucerne, 1969, lot 62; Hess-Leu Auction 24, 
Lucerne, 1964, lot 271; and Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1963, lot 140. 

Of great rarity: only the sixth known specimen. About extremely fine 


Depicted on the reverse of this aureus is Lucius Antonius, the younger brother of 
Mark Antony, whose appearance is known only from this coinage. Lucius 
Antonius was quaestor in Asia in 50 B.C. and stayed on in charge of the province 
in the following year. As one of the tribunes of 44 he introduced legislation giving 
Caesar special powers in the appointment of magistrates. In 43 he served as legate 
under his brother Mark Antony in the war of Mutina. He was elected consul for 41 
and, as described above under lot xx, used his magistracy to raise a revolt against 
Octavian, claiming to act for Antony who was absent in the East, in behalf of those 
unfortunate Italians whose property had been confiscated by Octavian to provide 
land for retiring legionaries. After the consul's surrender at the outset of 40 B.C., 
the unoffending senate of Perugia was executed, but the rebel himself was 
pardoned “with calculated generosity” and sent to Spain as Octavian's legate, 
where he apparently died soon afterward. 


This extremely rare aureus belongs to the same issue as the preceding, struck in 
the East by three officers of Mark Antony. The portion of the issue signed by M. 
Cocceius Nerva is devoted entirely to aurei and denarii of the two Antonies. It can 
probably be dated before autumn of 41, as Antony did not officially sanction his 
brother’s actions, and is likely to have suspended the production of coinage in his 
name upon learning of his revolt. The specimen offered here is only the sixth 
aureus of M. Nerva for M. and ما‎ Antonius ever recorded (see RRC, p. 689, note 
13 for corrections to Bahrfeldt's list). These pieces are struck from two obverse 
and two reverse dies, indicating that the original issue was probably quite limited 
and that the rarity of the extant specimens is not merely an accident of survival. 
The variant with VIR rather than III VIR was unknown as an aureus type before 
1963, although denarii with this peculiarity have long been known. 
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Q. Caepio (= M. Junius) Brutus and M. Servilius 


Aureus (7.99 gm. | ). Military mint traveling with Brutus in the East, 42 B.C. 
Laureate head of Libertas right, her hair rolled and tied in knot behind, several 
strands falling down neck, M-SERVILIVS behind, [LEG] before. Rev. Trophy com- 
posed of cuirass, crested helmet, shield, and two spears, O-CAEFIO on left, 
BRVTVS-IMP on right. Crawford p. 516, 505/4, Sydenham p. 205, 1314. BMCRR 
Il, p. 484, 85. Bahrfeldt 66. Cohen I , p. 26, 9۰ Babelon II, p. 118f, 47. Cf. PCR I, 
p. 72, 276 (for the denarius of this issue). Same obverse die as Garrett Collection, 
NFA-Leu, part I, Beverly Hills, 1984, lot 683. Same reverse die as H.P. Hall 
Collection, part I, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 645; Consul Weber Collection, 
Jacob Hirsch, Munich, 1909, lot 731; and de Quelen Collection, Rollin & 
Feuardent, Paris, 1888, lot 265. Very rare and extremely fine 


The career of Marcus Junius Brutus generally parallels that of Cassius. Like Cassius he was 
a pardoned Pompeian and was shown special favor by Caesar, who appointed him governor 
of Cisalpine Gaul in 46 B.C. and urban praetor in 44. Brutus was a ringleader in the 
assassination of Caesar, after which he found it necessary to flee Rome. He spurned the 
province legally granted him and instead occupied Greece, where he proceeded to assemble 
troops and raise money until the Senate legalized his actions in February of 43 by voting him 
the command of Illyria, Macedonia, and Achaea. Though allied with Cassius he cam- 
paigned separately in order to maximize the revenues available to the republican cause. The 
two finally joined forces in the summer of 42 for the fatal confrontation with Antony and 
Octavian at Philippi. 


This aureus belongs to the same issue as the preceding, minted for the meeting of the two 
tyrannicides at Sardis in 42. Brutus’ earlier coinage employs his adoptive name, Q. Caepio 
Brutus, and the legend now includes the title imperator, bestowed after his successful 
campaign against the Bessi in Thrace (Dio xlvii, 25, 2); the joint acclamation of Cassius and 
Brutus at Sardis was actually the second for each man (Plutarch, Brutus 34). The reverse 
type, a parallel to that of Cassius, commemorates Brutus’ victories at Xanthus and Patara 
in Lycia. 
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M. Junius Brutus and P. Servilius Casca Longus 


Aureus (8.07 gm. Î ). Military mint traveling with Brutus in the East, 42 B.C. Bare 
head of Brutus right, with close beard, BRVTVS behind, ¡Mr before; all within laurel 
wreath, Rev. Combined military and naval trophy, composed of cuirass, helmet, 
shield, two spears, and sheathed sword, with two prows, two shields and a rudder 
(?) at base; in left field, small L; CASCA on left, LONGVS on right. Crawford p. 517, 
507/1b. Sydenham p. 203, 1297. BMCRR II, p. 478, 62. Bahrfeldt 65. Cohen I, p. 
26f, 14 variant (without L in reverse field). Babelon II, p. 118,46 (citing the British 
Museum specimen). Kent-Hirmer plates 27 and 28, 99. PCR I, p. 72, 272. 
An outstanding specimen of this classic rarity: 
only eight specimens recorded. 
Splendid portrait in high relief. Extremely fine 


Ex Leu Auction 22 (Zurich, 8 May 1979, lot 184). 


The moneyer, Publius Servilius Casca Longus, was a tribune of the plebs in 44 B.C., took 
part in Caesar's assassination, and subsequently joined Brutus in the East and fought at 
Philippi. 


There is no very certain basis on which to fix the position of this aureus in the coinage of 
the tyrannicides, beyond the fact that it was issued sometime after Brutus’ salutation as 
imperator. Dio xlvii, 25, 3 implies that Brutus struck his portrait coinage in the wake of his 
campaign against the Bessi. Crawford places the portrait types at the end of Brutus’ coinage 
because he reverts to his original name, as opposed to his adoptive name, on one variety (Cr. 
506/1). 


Much has been written about the irony of Brutus’ self-portraiture on coinage precisely when 
he was proclaiming himself the champion of liberty and the scourge of tyrants. The denarii 
of this issue, in fact, feature the reverse type of Victory breaking a diadem and trampling 
a sceptre (Cr, 507/2). The laurel wreath border on the obverse of this aureus, however, is 
not yet a symbol of dominion, but rather of victory, The reverse continues the theme of 
victory with a trophy combining attributes of both army and navy. The prows are rather 
puzzling, considering that major naval victories are recorded for Cassius but not for Brutus. 
But the naval symbolism is insistent—see also the prowstem and anchor on quinarii of 
Brutus (Cr. 506/3) and the head of Neptune on the denarii of the present issue (Cr. 507/2). 
Dio xlvii, 34, 6 perhaps implies the involvement of the fleet when describing Brutus’ 
capture of the strategos of Myra at the harbor. The small letter L to the left of the trophy has 
been interpreted as the initial of Libertas by Babelon and Grueber (BMCRR vol. ii, p.478f., 
note 1). Bahrfeldt queried whether it might be the signature of a die engraver (p. 68), and 
Crawford has suggested that it might indicate a particular victory, without however naming 
a candidate. (Lycia immediately comes to mind.) The letter is lacking from a small number 
of the extant specimens of the aureus, but its omission may be accidental. 
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C. Cassius Longinus and P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther 


Aureus (8.11 gm. | ). Military mint traveling with Cassius in the East, 42 B.C. 
Diademed head of Libertas right, wearing earring and pearl necklace, her hair 
rolled and tied in knot behind, several strands falling down ۱666, ۳ 
behind, LEIBERTAS before. Rev. Jug and lituus, LENTVLVS SPINTbelow, Crawford 
p.514,500/2. Sydenham p. 204, 1306. BMCRR II, p. 482, 76. Bahrfeldt 58. Cohen 
I, p. 28, 3. Babelon I, p. 335f, 15. Cf. Kent-Hirmer pl. 27, 97 (Libertas veiled). 
Same reverse die as H.P. Hall Collection, part I, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 
653; Consul Weber Collection, Jacob Hirsch, Munich, 1909, lot 737; and Ponton 
d'Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 30. 

Extremely rare and extremely fine 


Ex Hess-Leu Auction 36 (Zurich, 17 April 1968, lot 411). Ex Hirsch Auction 
XXIX (Munich, 9 November 1910, lot 905); ex H. Montagu Collection (Rollin & 
Feuardent, Paris, 20 April 1896, lot 43); ex de Quelen Collection (Rollin & 
Feuardent, Paris, 14 May 1888, lot 502). 


Gaius Cassius Longinus was among the Pompeians pardoned by Caesar after the battle of 
Pharsalus and allowed to pursue his political career. He repaid Caesar's generosity by 
playing a leading role in the conspiracy of the tyrannicides and in Caesar's assassination, 
after which he fled Rome. He rejected the unimportant province assigned him by the Senate 
and resorted to Syria, where he was popular for past services, usurping the province of 
Antony’s consular colleague Dolabella. Early in 43 B.C. Cassius began to assemble the 
armies of the East under his command, and the Senate legalized the status quo by outlaw- 
ing Dolabella and granting Cassius authority over the eastern provinces, together with his 
fellow tyrannicide Brutus. But after Octavian's capture of Rome in summer 43 the 
tyrannicides themselves were outlawed by the lex Pedia. 


Various issues of coinage were minted by the republicans in preparation for the final 
confrontation with Antony and Octavian at Philippi. The particular emission to which this 
aureus belongs includes aurei and denarii in the name of Brutus as well as of Cassius, 
suggesting that it was produced on one of the occasions when the two men met, most likely 


the reunion at Smyrna early in 42. 


On the obverse is a personification of Liberty, the great political principle to whose service 
the tyrannicides were sworn: “Libertas” was the battle cry of the republicans at the battle 
of Philippi (Dio xlvii, 42, 3-43, 1). Libertas is the invariable obverse type of Cassius, and 
is used for Brutus as well on one joint issue and three sole issues. In this context of idealistic 
propaganda, it is somewhat exceptional to encounter a reverse type personal to the 
moneyer. P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther was another former Pompeian pardoned by 
Caesar, who had been sent to Asia by the Senate as quaestor to another of the tyrannicides, 
C. Trebonius, and joined the cause of Cassius and Brutus after Trebonius” death. Lentulus’ 
type, used on every denomination and variety of his emission, advertises his membership 
in the college of augurs. 


This historically important coin is in addition a great rarity, known in only seventeen 
specimens, more than half of them reposing in museum collections. 
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C. Cassius Longinus and M. Servilius 


Aureus (8.10 gm. | ). Military mint traveling with Cassius in the East, 42 B.C. 
Laureate head of Libertas right, her hair rolled and tied in knot behind, several 
strands falling down neck, 66۸55۰۱۸۸۲ behind. Rev. Aplustre, the branches 
terminating in roses, M-SERVILIVS on left, LEG on right. Crawford p. 516, 505/1. 
Sydenham p. 204, 1311. BMCRR II, p. 483, 82, and pl. cxii, 6 (same obverse die). 
Bahrfeldt 60. Cohen I, p. 28, 8. Babelon I, p. 337, 20. PCR I, p. 72, 275. Same dies 
as Garrett Collection, NFA-Leu, part I, Beverly Hills, 1984, lot 682. 

Very rare and about extremely fine 


This aureus belongs to the only other issue besides the preceding which includes coinage 
for both Brutus and Cassius. The emission is shown to be later by Brutus's titulature, which 
reflects his acclamation as imperator (see lot 22), whereas the earlier issue uses his name 
alone, without honorary titles. The later issue can be associated with the second meeting of 
the two tyrannicides in 42 B.C., at Sardis (Plutarch, Brutus 34). 


The moneyer on this second occasion is the legate M. Servilius, who had served as tribune 
of the plebs in 44 B.C. For the head of Libertas as the type of Cassius, see the preceding lot. 
The reverse type commemorates Cassius's capture of Rhodes, where he spurned the title 
of king when it was proffered by the citizens, then seized booty of 8000 talents from the 
temples and public treasury. The aplustre is a symbol of naval victory, while the ornate 
endings of its branches allude to the rose, the ancient civic emblem of Rhodes; the crab of 
Cos also appears on denarii of the issue, commemorating the fact that the Roman and 
Rhodian fleets met and gave battle in the territorial waters of Cos. 
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Cn. Domitius L.f. Ahenobarbus saluted Imperator 42 B.C. 


Aureus (8.09 gm. | ). Military mint traveling with Ahenobarbus in the 
East, 41 B.C. Bare male head right, with burly features and bald forehead, 
AHENOBAR before. Rev. Front and lateral view of a tetrastyle temple (that 
of Neptune in the circus of Flaminius in Rome), CN-DOMITIVS-L-F on left 
and below, IMP on right, NE—TT across upper field. Crawford p. 527, 
519/1. Sydenham p. 191, 1176. BMCRR II, p. 487, 93, and pl. cxii, 14 
(same dies). Bahrfeldt 68. Cohen I, p. 29, 1. Babelon I, p. 466, 20. Kent- 
Hirmer plates 27 and 28, 100 (same dies). PCR I, p. 75,291. Same dies as 
de Quelen Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1888, lot 504. Same 
obverse die as Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sotheby, Zürich, 10 Novem- 
ber 1972, lot 4; and Ponton d’ Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, 
Paris, 1887, lot 33. 
Extremely rare: only nine specimens known to Crawford. 
One of the finest known. Extremely fine 


The son of L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul of 54 B.C., Cnaeus Domitius 
Ahenobarbus was a Pompeian who fought at Pharsalus and was subsequently 
pardoned by Caesar. He sided with the republicans after Caesar's assassination, 
Brutus appointing him commander of a fleet in the lonian Sea. Ahenobarbus won 
a great naval victory over Cn. Domitius Calvinus on the first day of the battle of 
Philippi, preventing Caesarian troops from departing the harbor at Brundisium, 
and for this achievement he was saluted imperator. After a period of piracy, he was 
reconciled in 40 with Antony, who made him governor of Bithynia. Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus was consul in 32 and fled to Antony on the final rupture with 
Octavian, only to desert back again, repelled by the alliance with Cleopatra. He 
died before the battle of Actium. 


Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus struck only one emission of aurei and denarii, a 
military issue on his own authority. Inasmuch as the types appear to be personal, 
the issue is presumed to belong to the period between the battle of Philippi and the 
reconciliation with Antony, when he was raiding the shores of Ionia as a freelance 
pirate. The portrait on the obverse has been read by some as a depiction of the 
imperator himself, but a very different physiognomy appears on denarii of the 
same issue, suggesting that both portraits may depict ancestors who cannot now 
be securely identified. Grueber has proposed that the head on the aureus is that of 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul of 192 and legate to L. Scipio in the war against 
Antiochus the Great two years later. This same Cn. Domitius may be the one who 
erected the temple of Neptune commemorated on the reverse of the aureus; it stood 
in the circus of Flaminius and contained an important sculptural group by Scopas 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxxvi, 26; R. Bartoccini, “Tl tempio di Nettuno sull’ aureo di Cn. 


Domitius Ahenobarbus,” AMIIN 3 (1917), pp. 90-94). The legend suggests that the Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus who struck the aureus may have repaired or refurbished the temple 
in gratitude for his victory over Domitius Calvinus at Brundisium, which is specifically 
symbolized by the denarius reverse of the same issue (Cr. 519/2). As Bartoccini pointed out, 
however, itis difficult to imagine how this could have been accomplished with Rome firmly 
in the hands of Octavian. 


27 
Octavian 


Aureus (7.95 gm. | ). Italian mint (possibly Brundisium or Rome), circa 29-27 
B.C. No obverse legend. Bare head of Octavian right. Rev. Victory standing facing 
on globe, looking left, wings spread, holding wreath in right hand and vexillum 
over shoulder in left, ¡mMP—CAESARacross field. RICI,p.60,268; BMCRR 11, p. 15, 
4357, and pl. lx, 2 (same obverse die)=BMCREL, p. 101,623; CBNI,p.71,85, and 
pl. iv (same obverse die). Cohen I, p. 80, 113. Same dies as E.S.G. Robinson 
Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1961, lot 37; Ryan Collection, Glendining, Lon- 
don, 1951, lot 1600; and Ponton d’ Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 
1887, lot 53. Same obverse die as H,P. Hall Collection, part I, Glendining, London, 
1950, lot 781. Rare, and with a sensitive portrait 

of the victorious Octavian, soon to become Augustus. Extremely fine 


The gold and silver coinage bearing the legends CAESAR DIVI F and IMP CAESAR 
represents Octavian's war coinage, minted for the payment of his troops before and after the 
battle of Actium. The IMP CAESAR coinage, to which this aureus belongs, musthave begun 
around 29 B.C. when Octavian received the right to use the praenomen imperator as a 
permanent appellation (Dio lii, 41, 3) and terminated early in 27 when the Senate bestowed 
on him the highly complimentary title of Augustus. 


Inanumberofoldersources the CAESAR DIVI Fand IMP CAESAR coinages are attributed 
to the East, following Mattingly (BMCRE I, p. cxxf). Sutherland has published a long series 
of doubts about this attribution, finally rejecting it in 1976 on the grounds that the earlier 
series could not have been minted in the East, which was firmly held by Antony, while the 
later series was needed in Italy, where Octavian was engaged in demobilizing and providing 
pensions for approximately half the legionaries then under arms (R/C I, 2nd ed., p. 30; other 
arguments based primarily on style and typology may be found in Sutherland, The Emperor 
and the Coinage (London, 1976), pp. 49-53). Logic thus requires an Italian mint, probably 
at or near Octavian’snaval headquarters in Brundisium, though Burnett has suggested Rome 
itself (“The authority to coin in the late Republic and early Empire,” NC 1977, p. 60). Much 
of the bullion must have come from the Egyptian booty which arrived in Italy in 30, causing 
a glut of money and a drastic reduction in interest rates (Dio lvii, 21, 5). 


The reverse type celebrates Octavian’s great victory over Antony and Cleopatra at Actium 
in September of 31, a victory which led to the suicide of Antony on 1 August 30 and thus put 
anend tothe prolonged civil war. The earlier CAESAR DIVIIMP coinage had also included 
types of Victory on a globe, viewed in profile (R/C 254-255), and the present type is 
obviously complementary to these. However this Victory holds a vexillum where the earlier 
types hold a palm branch, and more significantly, she embodies a graceful, dancing motion 
which seems to derive from an old Tarentine motif (see Wealth of the Ancient World (Fort 
Worth, 1983), p. 214). Inall probability she represents the Nike of Tarentum, a famous statue 
considered to be a symbol of the Fortune of Augustus (G.C. Picard, Les Trophées romains 
(Paris, 1957), pp. 263-266). 


ROMAN IMPERIAL GOLD 


28 
Augustus 27B.C.-A.D. 14 


Aureus (7.97 gm. 1 ). Uncertain eastern mint, after 27 B.C. Laureate head of 
Augustus right, CAESAR behind. Rev, Heifer pacing left, its head lowered, 
AVGVSTVS above. This coin published in Kent-Hirmer, pl. 36, 127, and possibly 
the only known specimen with this variant of obverse type. For aurei of this issue 
with bare head of Augustus, cf. RIC I, p.84, 538; BMCRE I, p. 107,659; CBN I, p. 
158, 1008; and Cohen 1, p. 66, 26. 
Extremely rare and of exquisite style, 
with a portrait of great sensitivity, Good extremely fine 


The mint and historical context of this remarkable aureus are uncertain, apart from the fact 
that the titulature CAESAR AVGVSTVS assures a date of issue after January of 27 B.C. The 
gold issue with the heifer reverse has traditionally been attributed to the East. Grant proposed 
amint inthe Black Searegion, probably Sinope, and related the issue to Agrippa’ s settlement 
with the kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosporus in 14 B.C. (SMACA, p. 112f). Sutherland has 
expressed a certain approval of Grant's hypothesis, noting that so lovely a coinage, in gold 
only, is likely to have been a presentation issue, and that Sinope lay nearone of the great gold- 
producing areas of the ancient world (The Emperor and the Coinage, p. 58). Kent has 
doubtfully attributed the issue to Pergamum because he finds the style reminiscent of certain 
cistophori (e.g., BMCRE 1, 702, pl. 17, 6); he associates its emission with Augustus’ visit to 
Samos in 21-20 B.C. (Roman Coins, p. 277). 


Allcommentators have rightly been struck by the exceptional style of the portrait, which can 
only be the work of an important Greek master. Giard has suggested that the engraver might 
be the Dioscorides mentioned by Pliny the elder, NH xxxvii, 8 (CBN I, p. 45 with note 1). It 
is style that has prompted attribution of the heifer aurei to eastern mints, but as Giard 
observes, it is entirely possible that their Greek author could have been brought to Rome to 
exercise his skill. 


The meaning of the reverse type is as obscure as the origin of the coinage. Gabrici thought it 
reproduced the famous statue of a cow by Myron (BMCRE 1, p. cxxiv). Grant proposed a 
rather tortured pun on vitula (heifer)—Victoria but later saw the heifer as alluding to the myth 
of Io and the traditional Greek canting type for the Bosporus (SMACA, p. 112f). 


The entire issue to which this aureus belongs must have been very limited, as the other 
variants with laureate bust left and bare head right were struck from one obverse and two 
reverse dies, and four obverse and five reverse dies, respectively (CBN I, 1, p. 157). Giard 
records a total of fifteen examples. 


Aureus (7.87 gm. / ). Uncertain eastern mint, after 27 B.C. Bare head of Augustus 
right, CAESAR behind. Rev. Heifer standing right, AVGVSTVS above. 
Unpublished in all the principal works of reference—the types approximate those 
of RIC I, p. 79, 475 note (citing an aureus in the Engel-Gros sale, Paris, 1921, lot 
72), but artistically the present piece is far superior and is obviously the product 
of a different mint. Comparison may also be made with the aurei published in RIC 
1, p. 84, 536-8, which, though of comparable artistic merit, differ in details of the 
reverse design. An outstanding piece, 

with a majestic portrait, struck on a full flan. Extremely fine 


Ex Leu Auction 22 (Zurich, 8 May 1979, lot 188); ex Miinzen & Medaillen 
Auction XIII (Basel, 1954, lot 614). 


This enigmatic aureus has been associated by previous cataloguers with the issue to which 
the preceding lot belongs. Both are of exceptional style, and both portraits seem to make 
use of the same iconographic model, a head of Augustus with slightly lowered chin and a 
dreamy, abstracted expression. The two heads are quite different in shape, however, that on 
the preceding lot being rather broad and square and that on the present aureus elongated 
vertically. The two heifers are similar in style—note for example the anatomically 
inaccurate waves in the tails—but the pose of the standing heifer is precisely that of RIC 
475, a denarius of hard style tentatively attributed to Samos, circa 21-20 B.C, On balance 
itis very difficult to decide whether this aureus represents a variant type belonging to the 
same issue as the previous lot, or whether it is the product of yet another uncertain eastern 
mint. 
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Augustus 


Aureus (7.83 gm. | ). Mint in Spain (Caesaraugusta?), circa 19-18 B.C. Bare head 
of Augustus right, AVGVSTVS below. Rev. Victory hovering to front, looking left, 
holding in front of her with both hands a large circular shield inscribed CL V, S P— 
QR across central field. Unpublished in all the principal works of reference. For 
the closest published reverse of this mint cf. BMCRE I, p. 58, 316, pl. 6, 1 (Victory 
flying right, crowning shield resting against column). For the closest published 
type cf. CBN I, p. 166, 1092, pl. xliv (head of Victory facing, SPQR in upper field: 
Colonia Patricia mint). A magnificent specimen of this great rarity. Superb 


Two series of Augustan gold and silver coins were attributed to uncertain mints in Spain 
by Laffranchi, followed by Mattingly. The basis of their attribution was the portrait style, 
which resembles that of the Spanish civic coinages. Doubts have been raised about this 
attribution by the discovery of a “Colonia Patricia” die at Nimes and by Giard’s reattribu- 
tion of some of the supposed Spanish denarii to Nemausus, again on stylistic grounds. The 
question remains unresolved, but as Sutherland points out in ۱/۵1, p. 26, the presence of 
four legions in Hispania at this time creates an historical probability that the series were 
minted there, rather than in Gaul. 


The style of the portrait and the disposition of the obverse legend relate this aureus to the 
series attributed to “Caesaraugusta,” for which this particular reverse type is unrecorded. 
The associated aureus reverses do, however, include a variant with Victory flying right to 
place a wreath on a shield, marked CL V. These types recall the imagery with which 
Octavian celebrated his victory over Antony at Actium (see lot 27 above), and also allude 
to the recent diplomatic success in the East, which had secured the return of legionary 
standards and prisoners captured by the Parthians at the battle of Carrhae in 54 B.C. 


The Victory is here associated with two of the outward symbols of the constitutional 
settlement of 27 B.C., by which Augustus “restored” the Republic. The inscription SPQR 
alludes simultaneously to his claim to have returned authority to the Senate and the Roman 
people, and to their conferral of special honors betokening their recognition of Augustus 
as princeps. The shield is the clypeus virtutis, a golden buckler presented by the grateful 
Senate to Augustus in 26 B.C. (and not 27 B.C., as implied by the Res Gestae; the lower 
date is attested by the 1951 discovery of a marble replica of the clypeus virtutis at Arles, see 
F. Benoit, “Le sanctuaire d’ Auguste et les cryptoportiques d'Arles,” RA XXXIX (1952), 
pp. 48-52). The clypeus virtutis symbolizes the virtues of the princeps, most notably valor 
but also clemency, justice, and devotion (see P. Bastien, “«Clipeus» et buste monétaire des 
empereurs romains,” OT X (1981), p. 322f.). The original was deposited in the Senate 
house, where there was also erected a statue of Victory in flight, holding the shield, which 
viewed from different angles may have served as the prototype for a number of the Victory 
coin types. 


The remaining aureus types of the issue include the corona civica, another of the honors of 
27 B.C., sometimes surrounding the clypeus virtutis; and the temple of Mars Ultor, 
constructed at Rome by Augustus to commemorate the Parthians’ return of the captured 
standards. 
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Tiberius A.D. 14-37 


Aureus (7.77 gm. / ). Lugdunum, circa A.D. 33-37. TI CAESAR DIVI—AVG F 
AVGVSTVS. Laureate head of Tiberius right, the ties of the wreath hanging 
parallel behind neck, the facial features somewhat caricatured. Rev. PONTIF— 
MAXIM. Female figure (Pax, Justitia, or the Empress Livia) seated right on throne 
with omamented legs, her feet set on stool, resting on sceptre with right hand and 
holding branch in left, single exergual line. RIC I, p. 95, 29. BMCRE I, p. 126, 47. 
J.-B. Giard, Le Monnayage de l'Atelier de Lyon, p. 128, 153. Cohen I, p. 191, 15. 
Beautiful striking with a bold portrait in high relief. 

Extremely fine plus 


Augustus is believed to have centralized the minting of gold and silver at Lugdunum around 
10 B.C., no doubt to solidify his sole control over this important governmental function. We 
are fortunate enough to possess several pieces of concrete evidence relating to the 
continuation of these arrangements under Tiberius: a passage from Strabo (iv, 3, 2, 
discussed by Sutherland, The Emperor and the Coinage, p. 46f); an inscription verifying 
the presence of a mint official at Lugdunum (CIL xiii, 1820); and another inscription 
referring to guard duty at the mint by an urban cohort (C/L xiii, 1499). In addition eleven 
dies for precious metal coins of Tiberius have been found in France, most for the PONTIF 
MAXIM coinage represented here (Giard, Monnayage de Lyon, p. 28f). 


Tiberius's long and rather monotonous series of PONTIF MAXIM aurei and denarii has 
recently shown itself to be amenable to analysis. Giard has observed that the same artists 
often engraved the dies for the aurei and denarii on the one hand, and on the other hand for 
the gold quinarii, which are dated for sixteen out of the twenty-three years of the reign and 
therefore provide the clue to the classification of the PONTIF MAXIM coins. The ties of 
the laurel wreath undulate in parallel on gold quinarii from Tiberius’s thirty-fifth tribuni- 
cian year onward, and this detail is thus a key to identifying late emissions after mid-A.D. 
33 (CBN I, p. 48). This bony portrait, with its sunken cheeks, is surely that of an elderly 
emperor in the final years of his reign. Sutherland has discerned six different official portrait 
models on the gold quinarii, and this portrait corresponds to the last type, dated A.D. 36-37 
(“The «Pontif Maxim» aurei of Tiberius,” OT XVI (1987), p. 225). 


Mattingly regarded the seated figure on the reverse as a portrait of the emperor’s mother 
Livia in the guise of Pax (BMCRE I, p. cxxxi). There is some support for this idea in 
Tiberius’s Greek imperial coinage, where Livia is depicted enthroned, usually holding 
patera and sceptre (see Sear, Greek Imperial Coins and Their Values, p. 28f, 313, 321,323, 
and 325). Sutherland has objected that Tiberius’s loathing of extravagant honors, and 
especially honors for Livia, disqualifies Mattingly’s hypothesis (art. cir., p. 219), and this 
point of view may be correct insofar as the Rome mint is concerned, Both Sutherland and 
Giard have abandoned the identification of this figure with Livia, Giard describing her 
simply as Justice, and Sutherland favoring Pax. The attribute of an inverted spear which 
sometimes replaces the sceptre argues in favor of Pax. The Pax type can be interpreted topi- 
cally, as referring to Tiberius’s policy of limiting the empire within the boundaries 
established by Augustus (see Sutherland, loc. cit.). It has a more profound meaning in the 
ideology of the principate, whose authority was based largely upon gratitude to Augustus 
for bringing the civil wars to an end and establishing a lasting peace (see M. Grant, Aspects 
of the Principate of Tiberius (New York, 1950), pp. 77-83 on the role of Pax in the 
propaganda of the principate). 
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Gaius (Caligula) 


A.D. 3741 


Aureus (7.75 gm. > ). Lugdunum, first issue, A.D. 37. C CAESAR AVG GERM 
PM TR POT COS. Bare head of Gaius (Caligula) right. Rev. No legend. Radiate 
head of Divus Augustus right, between two stars, each of six rays, in lower field. 
RIC I, p. 108, 1. BMCRE I, p. 146, 2. J.-B. Giard, Le Monnayage de de I’ Atelier 
de Lyon, p. 129, 156/6b (this coin). W. Trillmich, Familienpropaganda der Kaiser 
Caligula und Claudius, p. 26, type 2, and pl. 10, 3. Cohen I, p. 245, 10. Kent- 
Hirmer pl. 48, 165. Same dies as H. Montagu Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, 
Paris, 1896, lot 136. Splendid portraits. Extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. I, 1957, p. 118, 10, and pl. xxxviii); ex H.P. Hall 
Collection (part II, Glendining, London, 16 November 1950, lot 1020); ex 
Vierordt Collection (J. Schulman, Amsterdam, 5 March 1923, lot 776); ex Hoskier 
Collection (J. Hirsch, Munich, Auction XX, 13 November 1907, lot 526). 


Gaius was essentially placed on the throne by the Senate, which set aside the stipulation in 
Tiberius's will naming his grandson Tiberius Gemellus as joint heir. The young emperor’s 
dynastic propaganda was designed to compensate for his lack of either personal achieve- 
ment or public preferment by Tiberius. The reverse type of this aureus and similar 
anepigraphic denarii is intentionally ambiguous. The stars would seem to indicate that the 
portrait is of Divus Augustus, grandfather of Gaius, but on some specimens the portrait 
rather resembles Tiberius, who was never deified. The lack of any identifying legend 
presumably permitted the beholder to read what he wished into a generalized expression 
of piety. 


The obverse legend referring to Gaius’s first consulship dates this aureus to A.D. 37. In fact, 
Gaius did not assume this consulship until ] July 37 and resigned it after only two months 
and twelve days. Trillmich has rather reasonably concluded that the coinage with COS in 
the legend belongs to this short period (Familienpropaganda, p. 30), but surprisingly his 
conclusion has not won universal acceptance. Furthermore, recent publications offer con- 
flicting accounts of the order and precise makeup of the early issues on which Gaius is 
depicted bare-headed. The reconstruction of Giard is the correct one, as von Kaenel has 
emphasized by drawing attention to the obverse die links that hold the issues together (H.- 
M. von Kaenel, “Die Organisation der Münzprägung Caligulas,” SNR 66 (1987), pp. 
136-139), Aurei like the present one, with its anepigraphic reverse, belong exclusively to 
the first issue and were accompanied only by gold quinarii. 


The sources record a number of expenses borne by Gaius in the first year of his reign. He 
doubled Tiberius’s bequests of 500 denarii to each Praetorian, 125 denarii to each member 
of the urban cohorts, and 75 denarii to each regular soldier (M. Durry, “Les cohortes 
prétoriennes,” BEFAR 146 (1938), p. 268). The Fasti of Ostia record two congiaria, or 
civilian largesses: distribution of Tiberius’s bequest of 11,250,000 denarii to the Roman 


people in May 37 and another largess of 75 denarii per man in July (L, Vidman, Fasti 
Ostienses (1982), 43.70). Von Kaenel opines that the donative and the first congiarium 
were paid in coinage of Tiberius, but the second congiarium of course corresponds to the 
date of the first issue of Gaius (according to Trillmich's chronology). The first issue was 
thus probably struck for purposes of this congiarium, which in all likelihood was paid out 
to make good the largess promised (but not distributed) by Tiberius for the celebration of 
Gaius’s assumption of the toga virilis—symbol of legal adulthood—in A.D. 31 (von 
Kaenel, art. cit., p. 156). 


It is an interesting fact that three aurei of this type were found together with a reverse die, 
also of this type, at Paray-le-Monial, France, in 1863 (Giard, Monnayage de Lyon, p. 30). 
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Claudius 


A.D. 41-54 


Aureus (7.76 gm. / ). Rome, A.D. 41—42. TICLAVD CAESAR AVG PM TRP. 

Head of Claudius right, wreathed with oak. Rev. CONSTANTIAE—AVGVSTI. 

Constantia seated left on curule chair, feet resting on stool, her right hand raised 

in front of face, left resting in her lap. RIC I, p. 121, 2. BMCRE I, p. 164, 1. H.- 

M. von Kaenel, Münzpragung und Münzbildnis des Claudius, p. 51,90 (this coin). 
Cohen I, p. 251, 4. Same obverse die as BMCRE I, p, 164, 3 (pl. 31, 3). 

A magnificent portrait from the earliest phase of the reign. 

Struck on a full flan. 

Extremely fine 


Ex Leu Auction 22 (Zürich, 8 May 1979, lot 200). 


The obverse legend referring to Claudius’s first tribunician power suffices to date this 
aureus to the first year of his reign, The structure of the precious metal coinage has been 
clarified by von Kaenel’s die study, which establishes the emissions by means of obverse 
die links and thus should supersede Sutherland's more general observations in RIC I. 
According to von Kaenel, the first issue was struck for Claudius’s accession donative, a 
bonus to the military, and primarily to the Praetorian Guard which had placed him upon the 
throne. The donative issue employs four reverse types, of which two refer directly to the 
circumstances of Claudius’s elevation: PRAETOR RECEPT, IMPER RECEPT, PACI 
AVGVSTI, and OB S C (the last on a unique gold quinarius). The present aureus belongs 
to the second issue, which employs three types for Claudius—CONSTANTIAE 
AVGVSTI, DE GERMANIS, and EX S C OB CIVES SERVATOS—as well as two for his 
father Nero Claudius Drusus and one for his mother Antonia. These two emissions were 
produced in quick succession toward the beginning of the reign, with a pause before the 
third emission in summer or autumn of the year (see von Kaenel, Münzprägung und 
Münzbildnis, pp. 244-248). 


Considered in isolation, Ihe reverse type CONSTANTIAE AVGVSTI, with its personifi- 
cation of Constancy seated on a curule chair, seems to announce Claudius’s commitment 
to good administration, a theme new to the Roman imperial coinage (see Sutherland, 
Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, p. 129). A parallel Constantia type with military 
attributes is found on undated asses now given to 41-42 and 42-43 (von Kaenel Types 61 
and 76; the equivalents are RIC 95 and 111), Yet a third Constantia type is used on coins 
struck in the name of Antonia, mother of Claudius, suggesting that this famed exemplar of 
virtue and of devotion to the Julio-Claudian principate was the model for the emperor's own 
Constantia: for her role as a paragon of constancy, see the following lot. The CONSTAN- 
TIAE AVGVSTI type of Antonia has now been shown to belong to the second emission 
of Claudius’s reign, the issue to which this aureus also belongs, so that the two types were 
juxtaposed and their mutual relation clear to the recipients (von Kaenel, pp. 245-248). The 
entire second issue of Claudius has a strongly dynastic flavor, and in this context his 


Constantia types probably imply the continuation of Julio-Claudian traditions in both civil 
and military administation. 


Claudius's CONSTANTIAE AVGVSTI type recurs on aurei and denarii dated to 46-47, 
49-50, and 50-51. The footnote in RIC (p. 121, note 2) reporting no denarii that correspond 
to this aureus is now outdated, as a few specimens have been published (see von Kaenel p. 
52, 112, CNR XIV, 227, and NFA XX, lot 107), 


In addition to aurei and denarii, dupondii were issued in Antonia’s name in A.D. 4142 (von 
Kaenel Type 59) and 42-43 (Type 74). 
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All coins shown 6:1 
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Antonia daughter of Mark Antony, mother of Claudius 


Aureus (7.85 gm. | ). Rome, circa A.D. 41-42. ANTONIA—AVGVSTA. Draped 
bust of Antonia right, wearing wreath of grain ears, hair in long plait behind. Rev. 
SACERDOS—DIVI—AVGVSTI. Two lighted torches, bound by ribbon which is 
looped around each and hangs in curve between them. RIC I, p. 124, 67. BMCRE 
I, p. 180, 112. W. Trillmich, Familienpropaganda der Kaiser Caligula und 
Claudius, p. 19, 17 (this coin). H.-M. von Kaenel, Münzpragung und Münzbildnis 
des Claudius, p. 64, 350 (this coin). Cohen I, p. 222f, 4. 
An outstanding specimen of this rare and desirable type. 
Extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. I, 1957, p. 107, 4, and pl. xxxiii); ex Jameson Collec- 
tion (vol. II, 1913, p. 8, 37, and pl. ii); ex Astronomer (F.W. McClean) Collection 
(Sotheby, London, 13 June 1906, lot 17); ex Hermann Weber Collection (Sotheby, 
London, 29 June 1893). 


This magnificent aureus belongs to the third issue of the reign of Claudius, an issue marked 
by the inclusion of the epithet Germanicus, “conqueror of the Germans,” in the emperor's 
titulature, It was struck in the summer or fall of A.D. 41 to finance the German campaign 
of the legates Ser. Sulpicius Galba and P. Gabinius Secundus against the Chatti in winter 
of the same year. The types for Claudius include EX SC OB CIVES SERV ATOS and CON- 
STANTIA AVGVSTI, both carried over from the second issue, and VICTORIA AVGVST 
(two types, on gold quinarii). But the issue also comprises two types for Nero Claudius 
Drusus, DE GERMANIS with crossed shields and DE GERMANIS with triumphal arch; 
and one for Antonia, the present type. Von Kaenel was able to attach these coins honoring 
the parents of the emperor to the latter's coinage by means of attributions of the dies to 
various engravers (von Kaenel, Münzprägung und Münzbildnis, p. 247). 


Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony and Octavia, and thus niece of Augustus, was a great 
figure within the Julio-Claudian family. It was through her marriage to Drusus that the two 
lines were actually mingled, and on his premature death in 9 B.C. she renounced the 
possibility of remarriage in order to take up a role as the discreet guardian of the principate. 


Her loyalty to Tiberius held the Julio-Claudian alliance together through the intrigues of 
Sejanus and the tragic decimation of the younger generations of the family, until she 
unmasked the treacherous minister and brought about his downfall in A.D, 31. In her 
numismatic portraits Antonia is rejuvenated and idealized, and on the precious metal 
coinage she wears a wreath of grain hinting at her assimilation to the goddess Ceres. The 
obverse legend honors heras Augusta, atitle granted her by the emperor Gaius, hergrandson, 
at the outset of his reign (Dio lix, 3, 3-4; Suetonius, Caligula 15, 2), although an alternate 
tradition reports that she refused the appellation and that it was conferred posthumously by 
Claudius (Suetonius, Claudius 11,2). The reverse type SACERDOS DIVI AVGVSTI refers 
to the priesthood of Divus Augustus created for Antonia by Gaius upon the dedication of the 
Temple of Divus Augustus at the end of August A.D. 37 (Dio lix, 3, 4). 
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Nero 


A.D. 54-68 


Aureus (7.37 gm. \ ). Rome, circa A.D. 64-65. NERO—CAESAR. Laureate head 
of Nero right. Rev. AVGVSTVS—GERMANICVS. Nero, togate and wearing the 
radiate crown of Sol, standing facing, holding branch in extended right hand, and 
Victory on small globe in left. RIC I, p. 153, 46. BMCRE 1, p. 208, 56. D. Mac 
Dowall, The Western Coinages of Nero, p. 159, 22, and pl. i. Cohen 1, p. 281, 44. 
A mature portrait of great refinement and delicacy of execution. 

Superb 


The great fire of July A.D. 64 completely destroyed three of Rome's fourteen districts and 
left seven others severely damaged. The emperor Nero responded with vigorous relief 
efforts, including the construction of temporary housing for those left homeless by the fire, 
the provision of emergency food supplies, and a reduction in the price of grain. However 
he also appropriated some 120 acres of the burned area for construction of a lavish new 
palace, the Domus Aurea or Golden House. It was this insensitive action which sparked the 
rumor that he had set the fire himself, causing the emperor to lay the blame on the new 
Christian community of Rome, which suffered persecution as a result, 


The relief measures and the construction of the Golden House drained the imperial treasury, 
and Nero resorted to plundering temples in Rome, Asia, and Achaea (Tacitus, Ann. 15, 
38-45). The financial crisis also prompted a reform of the currency, comprising a reduction 
in the weight of the aureus from 1/43 to 1/45 pound; a reduction in the weight of the denarius 
from 1/89 to 1/96 pound; and a slight debasement of the denarius. Aes coinage, suspended 
since the reign of Claudius, was reintroduced about this time, though this aspect of the 
reform probably preceded the other measures by a year or more. The formula EX S C was 
dropped from the post-reform coinage, along with reference to the emperor's tribunician 
powers. The mature portrait of Nero, featuring his peculiar “tiered” coiffure, first appears 
on the precious metal coinage after the reform; it seems to have crept into the aes coinage 
c. A.D. 63. The reverse types of the post-reform coinage often seem to emphasize the 
emperor's personality, or rather his cultivated public image, above his constitutional 
position. 


The reverse legend of this post-reform aureus is a continuation of Nero's titles from the 
obverse, while the type appears to commemorate the victory of the general Cn. Domitius 
Corbulo in Armenia in late A.D. 63. The radiate figure of Nero may allude to the colossal 
statue of Sol with the emperor's features commissioned from the sculptor Zenodorus and 
erected in the vestibule of the Golden House (Suetonius, Nero 31; Martial, Epigr. i, 70,7). 
The iconography of the radiate Nero is repeated on the contemporary AVGVSTVS— 
AVGVSTA type celebrating the emperor's happy union with Poppaea. J.M.C. Toynbee has 
astutely observed that Nero's assimilation to Sol develops out of the radiate portraits of 
Divus Augustus, and that the prominence of AVGVSTVS in the AVGVSTVS GERMAN- 
ICVS and AVGVSTVS—AVGVSTA legends specifically recalls the Augustan precedent 


(“Ruler-apotheosis in ancient Rome,” NC 1947, p. 139f.). Toynbee has also suggested that 
the source of Nero's “tiered” coiffure was probably the lower-class charioteers at the circus 
whom he desired to emulate (art. cit., p. 137). The impression upon his aristocratic contem- 
poraries had to be distinctly vulgar (see M. Grant, Nero: Emperor in Revolt (New York, 
1970), p. 200). The assimilation of Nero to Sol-Helios represents a countervailing attempt 
to dignify the emperor's unseemly enthusiasm for competing personally in chariot races, 
just as the parallel assimilation to Apollo implies a justification for his public musical per- 
formances. H.P. L'Orange has drawn altogether more sweeping conclusions from Nero’s 
divine iconography in his famous monograph Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture (New 
Rochelle reprint, 1982), pp. 57-63, 


The date of this aureus can be fixed fairly closely by the fact that it is of the reformed weight, 
but does not bear the title imperaror, conferred on Nero in mid-A.D. 66. Mac Dowall has 
attributed this variety to the first issue of the post-reform coinage, which he divides into 
three phases: 1) gold only, with the temple of Janus and Concordia types; 2) aurei and 
denarii with six types, including AVGVSTVS GERMANICVS, AVGVSTVS— 
AVGVSTA, Jupiter Custos, Roma, Salus, and Vesta; and 3) a continuation of the Jupiter 
and Salus types in gold and silver. Mac Dowall’s arrangement implies a date of 65 for the 
present aureus. Sutherland has proposed a slightly different arrangement in RIC I in order 
to bring the number of officinae into conformity with what is known about the availability 
of bullion in this period, but the die links recorded in his footnotes are equally supportive 
of Mac Dowall’s arrangement. A completely persuasive arrangement must probably await 
the tedious task of assembling a corpus with die links. 
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Galba A.D. 68-69 


Aureus (7.29 gm. | ). Rome, after July 68. IMP SER GALBA CAESAR AVG. 
Laureate head of Galba right. Rev. ROMA—RENASC. Roma, in military attire, 
standing right, holding wreath-bearing Victory in extended right hand, and trans- 
verse spear pointing downwards in left. RIC I, p. 242, 198. BMCRE I, p. 312, 25 
note. Cohen I, p. 333, 199. Same obverse die as Ryan Collection, Glendining, 
London, 1951, lot 1666. Very rare and extremely fine 


From the Boscoreale find, 1895. 


Galba's coinage is complex and difficult to classify, for it includes various issues struck in 
the provinces on the usurper's own authority, before he was recognized by the Roman 
Senate. In his military coinage Galba employed a heavier weight standard than that 
prevailing at Rome. This hidden bonus no doubt reinforced the loyalty of his troops to their 
immediate commander rather than to the government of Nero, who in any case had allowed 
military pay and pensions to fall into arrears. But when the Roman mint began to coin for 
Galba, it adhered to the Neronian reforms of A.D. 64. Galba’s Roman coinage is thus easily 
recognized by the lighter weight of the precious metal denominations, and also by the 
superior style and workmanship of the official mint. 


The type of Roma Renascens (Rome Reborn), used on both aurei and denarii, symbolizes 
Galba's promise to restore Rome's former greatness. The iconographic details announce 
clearly that his intentions had nothing to do with a sentimental restoration of the republic 
or tactful deference to senatorial sensibilities, but rather with a renewed emphasis on the 
central importance of the army, which had been neglected by the effete Nero. The type 
appeared on Galba's provincial coinage virtually from its beginnings, at the Tarraco, 
Vienna, and Narbo mints; and it remained in the Tarraco repertory after Galba's arrival in 
Rome, 


Boscoreale, where this aureus was unearthed, is a township between Pompeii and Mount 
Vesuvius. In the last decade of the nineteenth century several important villa sites were 
discovered there. The first of these villa sites, excavated in 1893-94, yielded a large number 
of aurei from the reign of Augustus to that of Vespasian, together with 94 pieces of silver 
plate, now in the Louvre. The coin hoard was published in RN 1895, pp. 574ff. 
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Otho 


Aureus (7.40 gm. | ). Rome, before 9 March. IMP M OTHO CAESAR AVG TR P. 

Bare head of Otho right. Rev. SECV—RI—TAS PR. Securitas standing left, holding 

wreath in extended right hand, and vertical sceptre in left. RIC I, p. 260, 7. BMCRE 
I, p. 366, 13. Cohen I, p. 353, 16. Kent-Hirmer pl. 62, 216. 

An outstanding specimen of this very rare and desirable coin. 

Good extremely fine 


Ex Ponton d' Amécourt Collection (Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 119). 


15 January-17 April A.D. 69 


The brief coinage of Otho, consisting of gold and silver only, comprises three issues 
distinguished by variations and changes in his titulature. The present aureus belongs to the 
first issue, which almost certainly must have been minted for the donative promised by Otho 
to the Praetorian guardsmen when he seduced them away from their duty to the notoriously 
stingy Galba. The other reverse types of the issue were Ceres, Pax Orbis Terrarum, and 
Victoria Othonis. 


At the time of Otho’s usurpation, Vitellius and the German legions were already in revolt 
against Galba and had probably begun their march upon Rome, The propaganda theme of 
the issue—world peace, security, and victory—seems something of an exercise in denial, 
although Ceres and Securitas may be read as obliquely reassuring. The type of Securitas, 
with the legend SECVRITAS AVGVSTI, was first introduced by Nero on dupondii 
celebrating his deliverance from the Pisonian conspiracy of A.D. 65. It was revived, but 
with the concept now applied to the Roman people, on the civil wars coinage of Gaul (RIC 
37) and on Galba's last issue of asses from the Rome mint, dated to December of A.D. 68 
(RIC 504ff). All of these prototypes depict the personification of Securitas enthroned in an 
attitude of repose, symbolizing the actual achievement of security. Otho's type, on the con- 
trary, depicts Securitas standing alertly, holding the attributes of victory and dominion, an 
iconography better suited to a situation in which crisis was anticipated, even if it could not 
be publicly acknowledged. 


The iconography of Otho himself is of interest in that he is never depicted with a laurel 
wreath, except on Greek imperial coinage. Mattingly has suggested that Otho was awaiting 
a special decree of the Senate conferring this honor, which had come almost automatically 
to members of the defunct Julio-Claudian dynasty but which may have been viewed 
differently under the new circumstances. Mattingly cites as parallels the cases of Galba and 
Vitellius. the former frequently and the latter invariably portrayed bare-headed on their 
earliest Roman issues (BMCRE I, p.ccxx). The omission of the laurel wreath allows foreasy 
recognition of the wig affected by the foppish Otho, who was well known for his effeminacy 
and personal vanity (Juvenal ii, 99; Plutarch, Orho, 9; Suetonius, Otho, 12), Otho had been 
a companion in the revels of Nero until the emperor became infatuated with Otho’s wife 
Poppaea, requiring the posting of the inconvenient husband to the governorship of distant 


Lusitania. Otho, understandably disaffected, supported the revolt of Galba, but when he 
usurped the throne for himself he revived his former identification with Nero for political 
reasons. It is thus possible that the hairpiece intentionally calls to mind the flamboyant 
coiffure which Nero had imitated from the charioteers at the circus (see the discussion of 
H.P. L'Orange, Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture (New Rochelle reprint, 1982), p. 60, and 
against the idea, J.M.C. Toynbee, “Ruler-apotheosis in ancient Rome,” NC 1947, p. 136). 
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Aureus (7.16 gm. | ). Rome, before 9 March, IMP M OTHO CAESAR AVG TR P. 

Bare head of Otho right. Rev. SECVR—I—TAS PR. Securitas standing left, holding 

wreath inextended right hand, and vertical sceptre in left. RIC I, p. 260, 7. BMCRE 
I. p: 366, 13. Cohen I, p. 353, 16. Kent-Hirmer pl. 62, 216. 

Another unusually fine specimen of this very rare coin 

Struck on a full flan. About extremely fine 


Ex Leu Auction 36 (Zúrich. 7 May 1985, lot 245); ex Leu Auction 22 (8 May 1979, 
lot 220); ex Hess Auction (9 May 1951, lot 42). 
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Vitellius 


2 January-20 December A.D. 69 


Aureus (7.25 gm. |). Rome, circa May-July. A VITELLIVS GERMAN IMP TR P. 
Laureate head of Vitellius right. Rev. CONCOR—DIA PR. Concordia seated left, 
holding patera in extended right hand, and double cornucopiae in left. RIC 1, p. 
272,72. BMCRE L1. p. 369, 6, and pl. 60, 18 (same dies). Cohen I, p. 357, 19 (Cohen 
appears to be alone in having noticed that the cornucopiae held by Concordia is 
double), Same dies as Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 
1887, lot 121; and Jameson Collection, vol. II, 1913, pl. iii, 58. 

Very rare. Of magnificent style. Superb 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol I. 1957, p. 180, 19, and pl. Ixiv). 


Vitellius was recognized as emperor in Rome on 19 April A.D. 69, two days after the suicide 
of Otho, and his Roman coinage probably began promptly thereafter. A first small issue, 
of denarii only, is characterized by a bare-headed portrait and the full epithet GERMAN- 
ICVS in the obverse legend. It is soon followed by a second issue, of aurei and denarii, 
introducing the laureate portrait and the abbreviation GERMAN. The end of this emission 
can be placed before Vitellius’s entry into Rome, which led to his acclamation as Augustus 
and his election as Pontifex Maximus, the latter datable on or shortly before 18 July (Tac. 
Hist. 2.91): the titles Augustus and, less regularly, Pontifex Maximus appear on his subse- 
quent coinage. All of Vitellius's Roman aes must have minted after his arrival in Rome, to 
judge from its titulature, which otherwise displays the same evolution in its abbreviations 
as on the precious metal. This appears to be one of several instances in which the Roman 
aes coinage can be shown to be out of step with the precious metal; for others, see Hunter 
111, p. xiv, and P.V., Hill,“ The coin-portraiture of Severus and his family from the mint of 
Rome,” NC 1979, pp. 38, 39. 


This aureus belongs to Vitellius's second emission from the Rome mint, the first to include 
gold. Most of the reverse types of the second issue are retained from the first—Concordia, 
Jupiter Victor, Libertas, corona civica, Victoria Augusti, and a type commemorating 
Vitellius’s membership in one of Rome’s priestly colleges—with the addition of dynastic 
types honoring the new emperor's father and children. The type Concordia P R, “the 
agreement of the Roman people,” presents the capital's surrender in the face of threatened 
conquest as if it had been a voluntary recognition of Vitellius’s legitimacy. Or perhaps, in 
Sutherland's words, it “invit[es] the loyal co-operation of Rome” with the new regime (R/C 
vol. 1, p. 265). In a broader sense it proclaims the reunification of the empire after the suicide 
of Otho, a claim given the lie by the elevation of the rival emperor Vespasian in July. 
Nevertheless the Concordia PR type is employed on all but the last of Vitellius's precious 
metal issues at Rome, spanning virtually his entire reign there. Itdoes not appear on the aes. 


Vesta, explicitly labelled, was first portrayed on the Roman imperial coinage on asses of 
Caligula, with the same attributes she holds here. She was not invoked again until the Civil 


Wars of 68-69, when she appeared on the “Military” coinage of southern Gaul, on Roman 
asses of Galba, and on precious metal of Otho, with assorted attributes including a torch or 
the palladium as well the patera and sceptre. Vitellius, taking the Civil Wars “Military” 
coinage as his model, depicted her on his provincial precious metal coinage holding a torch 
ortorch and patera, with the legend VESTA PR QVIRITIVM. His earlier Roman aes, which 
may well be contemporary with the aureus offered here, shows the goddess holding a trophy 
and sceptre. Of all these different representations, only the questionable one of Tiberius and 
that of Vitellius’s Roman aurei and denarii are seated facing right instead of left. 
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Aureus (7.33 gm. | ), Rome, circa late July or early August-December. A VITEL- 
LIVS GERM IMP AVGTRP. Laureate head of Vitellius right. Rev. PONT—MAXIM. 
Vesta, veiled, enthroned right, holding patera in extended right hand and resting 
on sceptre with raised left. RIC 1, p. 273, 106. BMCRE I, p. 373, 33. Cohen I, p. 
361, 71 (citing the British Museum specimen). 

Very rare. Slightly reddish tone. Good extremely fine 


Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 9 October 1984, lot 14). 


For the chronology of Vitellius’s Roman coinage, see the preceding lot. His third emission 
from the mint of Rome retained the types of the second, with the exception of the PONT 
MAXIM type offered here, which replaced the corona civica. The type obviously celebrates 
the emperor's election to Rome's high priesthood, According to the ancient sources, 
Vitellius caused a scandal by assuming this office, or at least making his first official 
pronouncement as Pontifex Maximus, on a day of ill omen, 18 July, the anniversary of a 
defeat suffered by the Republic at the hands of the Gauls in the fourth century B.C. (Tac. 
Hist. 2.91; Suet. Vitellius 11). Curiously, the high priesthood is not mentioned in his 
titulature on any of the other precious metal coins of this issue, although it is invariably 
included in the obverse legends of the late and short-lived precious metal coinage with the 
abbreviation GER, from both Rome and Lugdunum. and on Vitellius’s entire Roman aes 
coinage. These facts provide some clues for a more detailed arrangement of Vitellius's 
coinage and perhaps also suggest that his election as Pontifex Maximus occurred somewhat 
after his acceptance of the title Augustus or, alternatively, that the decision to publicize the 
priesthood on the coinage was delayed, perhaps because of negative public reaction to the 
new emperor's blunder on 18 July. 
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Vespasian 


Aureus (7.37 gm. | ). Rome, A.D.70, IMPCAESAR VESPASIANVS AVG. Laureate 
head of Vespasian right. Rev. COS ITER—TR POT, Aequitas standing left, holding 
scales in right hand, and transverse sceptre in left. RIC II, p. 15,5. BMCRE II, ۰ 
3, 16. Omitted in error in the 2nd edition of Cohen's Médailles Impériales. 
A magnificent specimen of this early issue, the portrait clearly betraying 
features reminiscent of Vespasian's predecessor, Vitellius, Extremely fine 


A.D. 69-79 


The coinage of the Flavians is objectively dated by their titulature. The reverse legend of 
this aureus, for example, records Vespasian’s second consulship, which he held in A.D. 70. 
The coin types of Vespasian's first year emphasize two main themes, the emperor's 
dynastic plans and the suppression of the revolt in Judaea. Aequitas (Equity) is one of only 
two types of the first year’s coinage that appear to symbolize the ideals of Vespasian's civil 
administration, the other being Fides Publica (Public Trust). Both seem to refer to the 
concept of integrity in government, especially in its financial dealings. 


A. Wallace-Hadrill has analyzed the origin, iconography, and history of the Aequitas type. 
He has concluded that her scales allude to the government's honesty in the regulation of 
weights and measures (relevant to the collection of taxes as well as private commerce), 
while her close association with Moneta shows her to be primarily a symbol of the integrity 
of the coinage (see “Galba's Aequitas,” NC 1981, pp. 20-39). Aequitas was first introduced 
by Galba on his precious metal coinage from the Lugdunum mint (RIC I, 121-122), struck 
late in his reign. He employed the Aequitas type again on yet later asses of the Rome mint, 
produced in the midst of the political and military crisis which subsequently brought him 
down (RIC I, 491-495). Vitellius retained the type on his Roman asses (RIC I, 125 and 160). 
Its next appearance was on Vespasian's early precious metal coinage at Rome, of which the 
present aureus is an example. 


Wallace-Hadrill has noted that Aequitas exists in two variants, one holding a comucopiae 
and the other a rod or sceptre. There may be a significance to these attributes not explored 
by Wallace Hadrill, Galba's first version of the type, on precious metal coinage, carries the 
cornucopiae. This is the only provincial coinage of Galba which adheres to the standard of 
the Neronian reform, the rest being military issues from ad hoc mints struck at the pre- 
Neronian weight (see commentary on the aureus of Galba above). It is a fair guess that the 
appeal to Aequitas implied some sort of apologia for a consistent standard at all the imperial 
mints. To the recipients, however, there may have been irony in the fact that the 
cornucopiae, a symbol of abundance, was associated with a weight reduction, the more so 
as the aurei of Lugdunum fall at the low end of the weight range of Roman aurei (cf. RIC 
با‎ pp. 238, 240). On Galba's Roman aes, which is slightly later, Aequitas holds the sceptre, 
shifting the emphasis from the idea of generosity to that of authority. The same is true for 
the Roman aes of Vitellius and for Vespasian's coinage of the Rome mint, except for a few 
hybrids (BCMRE ll, p. 60f, 9-11) and a sestertius of doubtful authenticity (BMCRE IL, p. 
113n). The cornucopiae reappears as an attribute of Aequitas/Moneta only with Domitian’s 


restoration of the pre-Neronian standards of weight and fineness (see Wallace-Hadrill, art. 
cit., p. 31 and pl. 11, 15). 


The detail of Aequitas” attributes can perhaps also be related to a famous aspect of 
Vespasian's character—his frugality. He was, for example, hostile to donatives and offered 
only 25 denarii per man in his accession donative (Tacitus, Hist., Ixxxii, 2, and Dio lxiv, 22, 
2). But he was so effective and popular a commander that he was able to impose financial 
as well as military discipline upon his troops, even in time of civil war. 


Aureus (7.38 gm. 7 ). Rome, A.D. 77-78, IMP CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVG. 
Laureate head of Vespasian left. Rev. COS VIII (in exergue). Vespasian, in military 
attire, standing left, resting on spear held in right hand, and holding parazonium 
in left; behind him stands Victory left, about to crown the emperor with wreath 
held aloft in right hand, holding palm branch in left; tiny central dot. RIC II, p. 26, 
106. BMCRE Il, p. 38, 205, and pl. 6, 7 (same dies). Cohen 1, p. 377, 131. Same 
reverse die as Ponton d’ Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 
139. An outstanding elderly portrait of Vespasian. Extremely fine plus 


This aureus is dated by Vespasian’s eighth consulship, which he held in A.D 77. The reverse 
type probably refers to recent events in the East, where Vologases of Parthia, an old ally of 
Vespasian. had requested Roman participation in a campaign against the Alans. Vespasian 
declined, and the offended Vologases threatened a retaliatory invasion of Syria in A.D. 76. 
He was repelled by the governor of Syria, M. Ulpius Traianus, father of the future emperor 
Trajan, and thereafter peace prevailed between Rome and Parthia for thirty-five years, 


It is a convention of numismatic iconography, and indeed of many forms of imperial 
propaganda, that the emperor is depicted as the principal actor in all the successes of his 
regime, while the subordinates who accomplished the actual deeds are neglected altogether. 
Thus it is Vespasian, and not Trajan Senior, who here receives the credit for the Parthian 
victory. The same design, showing Victory crowning the emperor in military attire. was 
employed again on the coinage of A.D. 79 to celebrate the victories of Agricola in Britain. 
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Titus as Caesar under Vespasian, A.D. 69-79 


Aureus (7.25 gm, / ) Rome, A.D. 73. T CAES IMP VESP PON TR POT CENS. 
Laureate head of Titus right, with close beard. Rev. PAX—AVG. Pax standing 
facing, looking left, resting left arm on column, holding in right hand caduceus 
lowered over purse set on tripod, and olive branch in left. RIC II, p. 34, 161; and 
BMCRE II, p. 18, * (both citing Cohen 132, who quotes the type from the British 
Museum, apparently in error). Another specimen, from the same reverse die, in 
Ponton 0 Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 161. 

An interesting type from a very rare issue. About extremely fine 


This aureus can be dated by its reference to Titus’ censorship, which he held in Aprilof A.D 
73 (Kent-Hirmer, Roman Coins, p. 349). The censorship was an old republican magistracy 
of peculiar authority, empowered to assign citizens to their appropriate social or property 
classes and to draw up the roll of the Senate, The censor's quasi-judicial mandate included 
the power to degrade citizens to a lower class, or to expel them from the Senate, for poor 
citizenship or other moral failings. Under the Republic these arbitrary disciplinary powers 
could be conferred only on men who had completed the cursus honorum—that is, former 
consuls—and who commanded general respect for their exemplary character, The censor- 
ship was in fact long defunct when the emperor Claudius assumed it in A.D. 47 and used 
it to enrol senators directly, bypassing the traditional, indirect method of nominating men 
for magistracies. Vespasian revived the censorship in 73, with Titus as his colleague, and 
made far more extensive use of the right of adlectio, or direct appointment of senators. 
Vespasian and Titus used their censorial powers with admirable discretion, to appoint men 
of proven ability who would not otherwise qualify for membership in the Senate because 
of their age or provincial origin, The censorship of A.D. 73 marks a turning point in the 
history of the Senate, which ceased to be the private preserve of influential Italians and 
became more truly representative of the whole empire. 


The Pax Aug[usti] or “Imperial Peace” of this aureus does not refer to any specific military 
victory, such as the fall of Masada in April 73, but rather to peace as a blessed condition 
inherent in the principate. The figure of Pax is depicted with attributes of several other gods 
and personifications in an attempt to give richer connotations to the concept of imperial 
peace. Thus in addition to her usual olive branch, she holds the caduceus of Felicitas 
(Happiness), and she rests her arm on a column ina pose normally associated with Securitas 
(Security). Beneath the olive branch are the purse of Mercury and the tripod of Apollo, 
expressing the idea that both commerce and the life of the intellect flourish best under 
conditions of peace. These themes no doubt constituted significant propaganda for the 
popular Flavian regime, which was also in the process of constructing a great temple of 
Peace, dedicated in A.D. 75. 


Titus as Caesar under Vespasian, A.D. 69-79 


Aureus (7.30 gm. / ). Rome, A.D. 75. T CAESAR—IMP VESPASIAN, Laureate 
head of Titus right, with close beard. Rev. PONTIF—TR P COS IMI. Victory, 
holding wreath in extended right hand and palm branch in left. standing left on 
cista mystica between two snakes, each coiling up on its tail with head facing 
inwardly. RIC II, p. 36, 184. BMCRE Il, p. 33, 173. Cohen I, p. 443, 163. 

A magnificent specimen, with attractive reddish tone. Extremely fine plus 


The Flavians revived a number of earlier coin types, especially types of Augustus. In a 
general sense their program of revivals appears to draw parallels between the new dynasty, 
emerging from the chaos of the Civil Wars of A.D. 68-69, and the Julio-Claudians. who 
brought order following the civil strife of the imperatorial period. But the purposes the 
specific types revived are not always entirely clear. Grant has argued that some of the 
revivals are fiftieth or hundredth anniversary issues, commemorating either the previous 
appearance of the type on imperial coinage or the event which inspired the ori ginal type (see 
Roman Anniversary Issues, pp. 88-98). 


The cista mystica framed by two serpents is the well-known device of Asia Minor, 
appearing on the series of cistophoric tetradrachms initiated by the Pergamene kingdom and 
continued by the Roman province of Asia. During the civil wars this rich province was a 
magnet to several warlords hoping to establish personal supremacy overthe Roman state— 
notably Cassius and later Mark Antony. The recovery of Asia Minor by Octavian is com- 
memorated by two of his coin types: a figure of Pax atop the cista mystica on cistophori 
struck at Ephesus in 28 B.C. (RIC I, p. 35 and p. 79, 476), and a figure of Victory atop the 
cista mystica on silver quinarii bearing the legend ASIA RECEPTA, attributed to an Italian 
mint (RIC 1, p. 61, 276). Sutherland in RIC 1 gives a date range of circa 29-27 B.C. (or even 
29-26 B.C.) for these quinarii. Crawford apparently dates all quinarii of Octavian to 29, 
Suggesting that this denomination had a traditional association with the settlement of 
veterans in Cisalpine Gaul (RRC, pp. 628, 629f). Sutherland has already tied the activity of 
this uncertain Italian mint to Octavian's demobilization (see commentary on the aureus of 
Octavian above). Thus the issue of the ASIA RECEPTA quinarii may plausibly be 
connected with Octavian's foundation of military colonies at Aosta, Este, and Turin in 
northern Italy. 


It is the ASIA RECEPTA type which is duplicated on the aureus of Titus offered here, 
datable to A.D. 75 by its reference to Titus’ fourth consulship. This is approximately a 
century after the appearance of the original ASIA RECEPTA quinarii, but in this case it 
seems likely that the commemorative reference is to the recovery of Asia Minor itself, 
rather than to the earlier quinarii or to the military colonies associated with them. Two other 
Augustan revivals were employed in the year A.D. 75: the butting bull of Augustus’ 
Lugdunum coinage bearing the dates IMP X-IMP XII (15-10 B,C.) and the Victory on 
prow from eastern quinarii now assigned to a north Peloponnesian mint around 21 B.C. 
(RIC I, p. 79, 474). The latter is complementary to the ASIA RECEPTA type in that it 
commemorates the great victory at Actium in 31 B.C, But the imprecision of the dates 
suggests that Grant s idea of anniversary issues cannot be pushed too far, that the whole 
burst of Augustan revivals in A.D. 74 and 75 constitutes a merely general commemoration 
of the foundation of the principate approximately a century earlier, 
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Julia daughter of Titus 


Aureus (7.47 gm. | ). Rome, under Domitian, circa A.D. 86-89. IVLIA— 
AVGVSTA. Draped bust of Julia right, her hair domed high on top and tied in long 
plait behind. Rev. DIVI TITI FILIA. Peacock standing facing, its head turned to 
left, tail in splendor. RIC II, p. 181, 218. BMCRE II, p. 350, 250, pl. 67, 18 = 
Carradice. Coinage and Finances in the Reign of Domitian, pl. iv, 13 (same dies). 
Cohen I, p. 466, 6. 
A handsome specimen of this very rare and interesting type. 
Splendid mature portrait of Julia. Very fine 


Found at Gua (Charente-Inferieure). Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. با‎ 1957, p. 232, 
6, and pl. Ixxxv); ex Jameson Collection (vol. II, 1913, p. 16, 75a). 


Julia, daughter of Titus, was born about A.D. 65. When her father became emperor, he tried 
repeatedly to contract a dynastic marriage between the young woman and her uncle 
Domitian; however the latter refused to divorce his wife Domitia. Julia was married instead 
to her cousin Flavius Sabinus, but she was soon seduced by her licentious uncle and drawn 
into a lifelong liaison. When Domitian came to the throne, he found a cruel pretext for 
executing Julia’s husband (Suetonius, Dom. 10, 4). During the estrangement of Domitian 
and Domitia, Julia lived at the palace as the emperor’s consort and official mistress. 
Sometime after Domitia’s rehabilitation Julia had the misfortune to become pregnant. The 
emperor insisted upon an abortion, which proved fatal for the mother as well as the child, 
The compensation for this lifetime of abuse and dishonor was Julia’s formal deification. 


The coinage of Julia Titi struck during the reign of Titus represents the first issue of the 
Rome mint in the sole name of a living imperial lady. Julia's portrait appeared as a reverse 
type in Domitian’s dynastic issue of 82-83 (see the aureus of Domitian and Domitia ). 
She had a single issue of aurei later in the reign, to which the present coin belongs, and 
several issues of commemorative coinage after her death. 


Domitian’s second “family” issue consists of very rare aurei of Domitia and of Julia Titi 
(denarii have been reported but not confirmed). The reverse type in each case is a peacock, 
symbol of Juno, the goddess of marriage. We can only wonder whether this strange 
parallelism was really intended as a comment on the emperor's bigamous lifestyle. On 
Domitia’s aureus the bird stands in profile with its tail dragging, but on that of Julia it stands 
facing with its tail open in splendor, Although this coinage is undated, there are several 
features which indicate that it is laterthan the dynastic issue of 82-83, among them the style 
of the portraiture, the orientation of the legend, and the weights, which reflect the standard 
of Domitian’s third period of coinage (see commentary on lot 49 ). Carradice has 
suggested a tentative date of 88-89 for this issue, citing conclusive evidence that Julia was 
no longer alive by the year 90 (Coinage and Finances in the Reign of Domitian, p. 55, note 
64). 
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Domitian as Caesar under Vespasian, A.D. 69-79 


Aureus (7.36 gm. / ). Rome, A.D. 76. CAESAR AVG F—DOMITIANVS. Laureate 
head of Domitian right, with close beard, Rev. 0۵8-1111 (across central field). 
Cornucopiae overflowing with bunches of grapes and bound with ribbons which 
hang down on either side. RIC II, p. 42, 237. BMCRE II, p. 37, 197. Cohen I, p. 
473, 46, Same dies as Hunter Catalogue I, University of Glasgow, p. 247, 11, and 
pl. 42, An outstanding early portrait of Domitian. 

Small gash on reverse in lower right field. Otherwise extremely fine 


This aureus of Domitian as Caesar revives another type of earlier Roman coinage, this time 
not a type of Augustus but a type of the Second Triumvirate. The filleted cornucopiae was 
employed for aurei belonging to the first issue of gold ever struck by the regular college of 
moneyers at the Roman mint, in 42 B.C. (see commentary on the aureus of C. Vibius Varus 
above). It was paired with portraits of each of the three triumvirs, Antony, Lepidus, and 
Octavian, on aurei signed by the moneyer L. Mussidius Longus. Only one of many reverse 
types used for this large and complex triumviral issue, the comucopiae has auspicious 
associations but makes no specific historical allusion. It does not appear to fall under the 
rubric of revivals commemorating the foundation of the principate, or if so, it does so only 
by means of recalling the dissolution that preceded it. In truth, it is difficult to propose an 
explanation for the revival of this type in A.D. 76. 


Aureus (7.33 gm. / ). Rome, circa A.D. 77-78. CAESAR AVG F DOMITIANVS. 
Laureate head of Domitian right, with close beard. Rev. CE—RES—AVGVST, 
Ceres, veiled, standing left, holding grain ears and poppy in extended right hand, 
and resting on sceptre held in uplifted left. RIC II, p. 43, 248. BMCRE II, p. 55, 
322. Cohen I, p. 472,29. A most attractive piece with an evocative pedigree. 

Minor edge blemish. Otherwise extremely fine 


Ex Enrico Caruso Collection (Canessa, Naples, 28 June 1923, lot 265). 


The name Ceres Augusta implies a special relationship between the principate and the 
Roman grain goddess. Ceres Augusta was first introduced to the coinage by the emperor 
Claudius as a symbol of his concern for Rome's food supply, which found concrete 
expression in the construction of a harbor at Ostia to facilitate delivery of imported 
foodstuffs. A regular type of Claudius’ dupondii, issued in the early years of his reign, is 
the goddess seated left, holding two grain ears and a long torch (see H.-M. von Kaenel, 
Münzprägung und Miinzbildnis des Claudius, AMuGS IX, p. 24, Type 58, and p. 28, Type 
73, for the early dating). Nero incorporated this figure, along with Annona, in an elaborate 
pictorial composition on his sestertii from Rome and Lugdunum, perhaps to commemorate 
the completion of the work at Ostia, The seated Ceres Augusta, with a caduceus replacing 
the torch, was employed on three of Galba's six issues of asses at Rome. Again the type 
would appear to symbolize imperial oversight of the capital's food supply. Ceres Augusta 
appeared as a standing figure, holding grain ears and cornucopiae, on the precious metal 
coinage of Otho; as with his Securitas, the change in pose appears to imply a more alert 
attitude anticipating the attack of Vitellius (see the aurei of Otho above). Vitellius revived 
the seated Ceres type, with grain ears and torch, on his second aes issue at Rome. 


The seated Ceres type on Vespasian’s dated dupondii of A.D. 71 has been associated with 
the restabilization of the grain supply, which was jeopardized under Vitellius by 
Vespasian's own seizure of Egypt (see BMCRE Il, p. xlviii). But Ceres Augusta played a 
greater role at Rome in the latter years of the reign, when her nosegay was often freshened 
up with a poppy and her torch alternated with a long sceptre. The standing type was 
employed for precious metal in the name of each of the Flavians circa 78-79, and also 
occurs on their dated dupondii in 77-78. It is suggested in BMCRE II, p. xli, that the 
association of Ceres with an Annona type in these years may reflect a program for the 
restoration of agricultural prosperity in Italy, but this is merely speculative. Early in the 
reign the eastern mints regularly employed the seated Ceres type, holding grain ears, usually 
the poppy, and comucopiae, with the legend CONCORDIA AVG. It is associated with Pax 
and dynastic types, suggesting that Ceres had a special meaning for the Flavian dynasty that 
had more to do with the restoration of peace and order throughout the empire than with the 
provisioning of the capital. 
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Domitian as Augustus, A.D. 81-96 


Aureus (7.80 gm. | ). Rome, late A.D. 82. IMP CAES DOMITIANVS AVG PM. 
Laureate head of Domitian right. Rev. TR POT IMP 11 COS VIII DES VIII P P. Bust 
of Minerva left, wearing crested Corinthian helmet and aegis, and holding sceptre 
over right shoulder, RIC II, p. 157,33. BMCRE II, p. 304, 33 variant (DES IX for 
VIII). Cohen 1, p. 520, 607. 

A rare variant of this interesting and attractive type. Good very fine 


Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 8 October 1985, lot 32). 


One striking aspect of the coinage of Domitian's sole reign is an immediate attempt to 
devise a new portrait (compare preceding lot) which could clearly be distinguished from 
portraits of his elder brother and predecessor Titus. The new image is characterized by an 
excessively long but still muscular neck and a younger, more idealized visage, with only 
a muted resemblance to the earlier Flavians. The emperor's head grows progressively larger 
throughout the reign. 


This aureus is considerably heavier than those of the six preceding reigns; in fact its weight 
conforms to the standard current before the coinage reform of A.D, 64. Heavy aurei were 
struck occasionally under Vespasian at Syrian mints, but Domitian fully restored the pre- 
Neronian standards of weight and fineness at Rome in latter A.D. 82. It has been argued that 
Domitian’s coinage reform was part and parcel of a more general policy that aimed to 
achieve “a higher standard of morality and return to earlier ideals” (D,R. Walker, The 
Metrology of the Roman Silver Coinage Ul, p. 118; see also the discussion of I. Carradice, 
Coinage and Finances in the Reign of Domitian, A.D. 81-96, BARIS 178 (Oxford, 1983), 
p. 160f). The reform apparently involved a complete overhaul of the mint and introduced 
a brief period of spontaneity and experimentation in the coinage, characterized by new 
types (such as those of the present issue) and flexibility of production (see Carradice, op. 
cit., p. 142), This spirit of freedom was soon to be suppressed by the autocratic tendencies 
inherent in Domitian's character. . 


This aureus belongs to the first issue minted after Domitian's reform of the coinage. The 
emission comprises only two types, the present type of a bust of Minerva for aurei, and a 
standing Fortuna for denarii. The titulature indicating Domitian’s intention to hold his ninth 
consulship in A.D. 83 places the issue near the end of 82. Another new feature is the title 
IMP II, probably to be connected with Agricola’s activities on the west coast of Britain. It 
is characteristic of this self-absorbed emperor that the coinage makes no larger allusion to 
foreign affairs, but concentrates on themes more personally associated with the emperor; 
six of his twenty-two imperial acclamations are not even recorded on his coinage. 


Minerva was the patron goddess of Domitian, who founded a festival at Alba in her honor 
and rewarded poets for lauding their intimacy (see BMCRE II, p. Ixxxvf with note 6). She 
first appeared on his precious metal coinage in A.D, 81, in the course of his second issue, 


and held her place on all substantive (regular) issues of the reign, becoming the standard 
type for silver about the middle of A.D. 85, From A.D. 83 she is represented in four fixed 
poses (which may indicate officinae or workshops), with occasional supplementary depic- 
tions, all of them full-figure and all of them militant. As Mattingly notes (loc. cit.), the 
absence of any allusions to Minerva as a goddess of peace or as patroness of literature and 
skilled crafts speaks volumes about the nature of Domitian’s attachment to her. The bust of 
Minerva is quite an exceptional type, occurring only in this issue and in the second issue of 
A.D. 84, where she wears an Attic instead of a Corinthian helmet. 
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Domitian as Augustus, A.D, 81-96 


Aureus (7.55 gm. / ). Rome, A.D. 88-89. DOMITIANVS—AVGVSTVS. Mature 
head of Domitian, laureate, right. Rev. GERMANICVS COS XIII. German woman 
(Germania Capta), naked to waist and wearing breeches, seated right on oblong 
shield, broken spear below; in an attitude of dejection, she supports her head with 
her left hand, and rests right on the shield. RIC H, p. 169, 127. BMCRE II, p. 329, 
143. Cohen I, p. 483, 148. Kent-Hirmer pl. 69, 243 (this coin). Same dies as Ponton 
d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 185; “Astronomer” 
(F.W. McClean) Collection, Sotheby, London, 1906, lot 40; and Bement Collec- 
tion, Naville VITI, Geneva, 1924, lot 769. Same reverse die as E.S.G. Robinson 
Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1961, lot 117. 
A delightful specimen of this rare and attractive type. 
Superb 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. I, 1957, p. 243, 148, and pl. Ixxxix); ex Magnaguti 
Collection (part 2, P.& P. Santamaria, Rome, 14 October 1949, lot 623). 


Not long after the reform of A.D. 82 Domitian’s coinage fell into a pattern of repetitive types 
and close dating by reference to all the imperial titles, features which seem to reflect the 
inflexible and megalomaniac character of this unloved, but probably capable, emperor. 
Domitian held the consulship on a nearly annual basis, with his fourteenth consulship in 
A.D. 88; but the present aureus falls into one of the holes, as he briefly relinquished the 
magistracy in A.D. 89. This unusual gap in the dating system is compounded by the fact that 
the legends of this aureus also omit the emperor's tribunician power. In producing a detailed 
chronology of the coin issues of Domitian, Carradice has been able to narrow the date to 
between mid-September A.D, 88 and mid-September 89. 


The reverse legend, a continuation of the emperor’s titles from the obverse, gives 
prominence to the epithet Germanicus. Domitian assumed this title late in A.D. 83 after 
personally leading a retaliatory expedition against the Chatti, a Hessian tribe who had been 
raiding the middle Rhine. The reverse type was first introduced in A.D. 84 to commemorate 
the same campaign. The concept of a mourning female personification was adapted from 
the Judaea Capta coinage of Vespasian, the Gallic shield replacing the palm tree as an easily 
recognizable attribute of the province. (On some specimens the shield can even be seen to 
bear a thunderbolt device symbolic of the German sky god.) But a great advance in artistry 
and technique is apparent in this beautifully sculptured, almost voluptuous personification, 
as compared with the scratchy figures of the Judaea Capta coinage. Germania was retained 
tothe end of Domitian’s reign as the regular type of his aurei. Viewed in isolation, this might 
appear topical, for repeated fighting extended the German frontier from the Rhine to the 
Neckar. But the regularity of type selection for the denarii as well seems to demonstrate a 
tight control, or rather love of system, which can be related to Domitian's obsessive 
personality. 


The commentary on the preceding lots notes the weight increase associated with 
Domitian’s reform of the coinage in A.D, 82—a reform which in essence inflated the cost 
of every government expenditure. In addition, in A.D. 83-84 Domitian raised the pay of the 
military by one third, from 225 to 300 denarii per annum, at the same time maintaining an 
ambitious program of public building. It is hardly surprising that he was obliged to make 
asmall correction in A.D. 85, reducing the weight of the aureus to an average of 7.54 grams 
and reverting to the silver content of Nero’s reformed denarius. It seems likely that even 
these adjustments were inadequate to compensate for the magnitude of Domitian’s 
expenses. Carradice has related the numismatic and financial evidence to the literary record 
which condemns Domitian as both prodigal and rapacious, a characterization that other- 
wise seems difficult to reconcile with the moralistic reformer of A.D. 82 (see Carradice, 
Coinage and Finances in the Reign of Domitian, pp. 153-166). 
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Domitian and Domitia wife of Domitian 


Aureus (7.73 gm. | ). Rome, late A.D. 82-late A.D. 83. IMP CAES DOMITIANVS 
AVG P M. Laureate head of Domitian right. Rev. DOMITIA AVGVSTA IMP 
DOMIT. Draped bust of Domitia right, wearing necklace, her hair knotted in long 
plait down neck and massed above forehead. RIC II, p. 179, 210. BMCRE II, p. 
310, 58, and pl. 61, 2 (same reverse die). Cohen I, p. 538, 3. Very rare. 

Extremely fine 


Domitia Longina was the younger daughter of the great Neronian general Corbulo. Early 
in the reign of Vespasian she was seduced away from her husband by the young Caesar 
Domitian, who married her probably in A.D. 70. She bore him a son in 73 and a daughter 
in the following year. Domitia was hailed as Augusta less than a month after the accession 
of Domitian, for the title appears in the acts of the Arval Bretheren for 1 October 81 (W.C. 
McDermottand A.E. Orentzel, Roman Portraits: The Flavian-Trajanic Period (Columbia, 
Mo., 1979), p. 75). Within the next few years she dallied with an entertainer named Paris, 
provoking a violently jealous reaction from the emperor, but after a period of separation 
they were reconciled. Domitia became known as a patroness of literature, especially of 
Josephus, the historian of the Jewish War, According to Cassius Dio, she was a party to the 
assassination of Domitian in A.D. 96; but recent historians have denied the charges and 
assembled evidence showing that she remained devoted to her husband's memory for many 
decades (see McDermott and Orentzel, op. cit., pp. 79-86). 


Coinage was issued for Domitia at two periods in her husband's reign, one early and the 
other late. The earlier phase includes sestertii, which Carradice has dated A.D. 81-82, and 
precious metal coinage. The weight of Domitia's early aurei and the fineness of her denarii 
place them after the coinage reform of A.D. 82 (see preceding lot). The addition of the 
epithet Germanicus to Domitian's titulature in late A.D, 83 (see following lot) provides a 
final terminus. 


This aureus belongs to an important and short-lived dynastic issue, celebrating most of the 
members of the emperor's family, deceased as well as living (see Carradice, Coinage and 
Finances in the Reign of Domitian, pp. 17-21). The issue includes aurei for the three Flavian 
emperors, each paired with an appropriate Flavian Augusta: Divus Vespasianus and Diva 


Domitilla, Divus Titus and Julia Titi, and Domitian and Domitia (this variety). Three 
additional varieties are struck in the name of Domitia herself, aurei and denarii with the 
peacock of Juno and with the imperial couple’s deceased infant son, and denarii with a 
Pietas reverse again referring to the loss of this child in A.D. 73. Denarii of Diva Domitilla, 
attributed to the reign of Titus in the standard catalogues, have been shown by metallurgical 
analysis to fall after the reform of A.D. 82 and logically belong with this emission. Finally, 
undated aurei and denarii of Domitian with the Jupiter Conservator reverse, and denarii with 
a Salus reverse, have been placed with this issue because they are die-linked with the 
preceding dated issue. Their types apparently allude to Domitian's remarkable escape from 
the Capitol when beseiged by Vitellius in A.D. 69 and imply a providential intervention in 
behalf of the Flavians which has now brought him to the throne. 


Domitia wife of Domitian 


Aureus (7.52 gm. | ). Rome, A.D. 83. DOMITIA AVGVSTA IMP DOMITIANI. 
Draped bust of Domitia right, her hair domed high on top and tied in long plait 
behind. Rev. CONCORDIA — AVGVST. Peacock standing right. RIC II, p. 180, 
212B. BMCRE II, p. 311, 60 variant (DOMIT for DOMITIANI on obverse). 
Cohen I, p. 535, 1 variant (DOMIT for DOMITIANI; AVG on reverse, in error). 
Women of the Caesars, p. 41 and pl. xxi (this coin). 

Extremely rare and of great interest. A handsome very fine plus 


Ex Montagu Collection (Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 20 April 1896, lot 244). 


For the personal history of Domitia Longina and her marriage to Domitian, see the 
aureus of Domitian and Domitia above. 


Although the portrait of Domitia on the present aureus appears rather mature, and in fact 
decidedly resembles her portraiture after her return from disgrace, there are good reasons 
for attributing this piece to the first phase of Domitia’s coinage. before her estrangement 
from the emperor. The obverse legend does not include the epithet Germanicus, which was 
added to Domitian’s titulature in the last months of A.D. 83. Furthermore, the disposition 
of the obverse legend, running counterclockwise with the bottoms of the letters pointing 
outwards, is characteristic of the coinage of the reign of Domitian through A.D. 83, after 
which the obverse legends invariably run clockwise with the bottoms of the letters pointing 
inward. It seems likely that coinage in the name of Domitia was introduced only with the 
special dynastic issue of A.D. 82-83, to which the above aureus of Domitian and Domitia 
belongs. The present aureus repeats a Domitia reverse type of the special dynastic issue, and 
indeed a reverse die link to the dynastic issue has recently been recorded at the British 
Museum. Thus this aureus almost certainly belongs among the issues of A.D. 83. 


A.D. 83 was the year when Domitian introduced a repertory of highly standardized reverse 
types for his own coinage, with successive issues differentiated only by variations in his 
titulature. It would appear that he entertained a similar intention with respect to Domitia, 
except that her coinage was soon interrupted by their domestic difficulties. Domitia’s 
standard aureus reverse type would henceforth be the peacock of Juno, patroness of 
marriage, with a Concordia legend referring (with what one assumes to be unintentional 
irony) to the harmony of the imperial marriage. The present aureus is distinguished from 
the dynastic issue by its longer form of the obverse legend, ending in DOMITIANI instead 
of DOMIT. The much later aureus issue of Domitia after her return from exile has yet a third 
form of the legend including the epithet GERM, as well as a peacock of different style, with 
an elegant, drooping tail. 
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Nerva A.D. 96-98 


Aureus (7.50 gm. / ). Rome, A.D, 97. IMP NERVA CAES AVG—P M TR P COS III 
PP. Laureate head of Nerva right. Rev. CONCORDIA EXERCITV VM. Clasped right 
hands. RIC II, p. 224, 14. BMCRE III, p. 4, 25 note (citing the Paris specimen). 
Cohen II, p. 3, 19. Very rare and with a splendid portrait. Extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. II, 1957, p. 2, 19, and pl. i). 


Nerva's coinage can be divided into six issues, each identifiable by differences in the 
imperial titulature. Nerva assumed his first tribunician power around 18 September A.D. 
96 and held his third consulship in A.D. 97. This aureus can thus be placed between 1 
January and 17 September A.D. 97, in the third of Nerva's six issues. 


The aged senator Nerva came to power through the assassination of Domitian, a despot who 
had based his rule upon the support of the military. It is highly probable that Nerva himself 
and part of the Senate were privy to the conspiracy against Domitian, and Nerva’s reign thus 
faced considerable danger from the wrath of the army. Indeed, in A.D. 97 the praetorians 
demanded the execution of their commander Petronius Secundus for his complicity in the 
palace revolution which had brought Nerva to power, and the feeble emperor was unable 
to protect him. 


The type proclaiming CONCORDIA EXERCITV VM—"the good will of the armies”—is 
obviously addressed to the most worrisome issue of Nerva's two-year reign, the threat of 
military mutiny, The design is based on types of the Civil Wars coinage of A.D. 68-69: 
clasped hands with the legends FIDES PRAETORIAN YM (the loyalty of the praetorians) 
or FIDES EXERCITVVM (the loyalty of the armies), and clasped hands holding a military 
standard surmounted by a boar and two grain ears, with the simple legend FIDES (RIC 1, 
121, 126, 131). The FIDES EXERCITVVM type was taken up by Vitellius on his precious 
metal coinage of Lugdunum and Rome (RIC I, 47 and 67). 


Nerva employed two variants of the type, the simple clasped hands, as here, and clasped 
hands holding a legionary eagle propped on a prow, implying the loyalty of both army and 
navy. The two variants were produced concurrently in each of Nerva’s six issues, 
suggesting that two officinae or workshops were dedicated to the production of the type. 
Nony has shown that Concordia was the dominant type on aurei, which are generally 


regarded as having been destined for the pay of military officers (see D. Nony, “Nerva et 
les apparences de la légitimé,” in Mélanges Bastien, p. 53). The type was also used on 
denarii and on all aes denominations, the latter of which are often regarded as directed at 
the civilian population, especially within the Italian peninsula. From the contents of hoards 
known to him, Nony hypothesizes that the bronzes may have been selectively distributed 
to the provinces, depending upon their state of unrest (art. cit, p. 56). 
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Trajan A.D. 98-117 


Aureus (7,60 gm, | ). Rome, special issue on Trajan's departure for the East, 
autumn A.D. 113. IMP TRAIANO AVG GER DAC PM TR PCOS VI PP. Laureate, 
draped, and cuirassed bust of Trajan right, his right shoulder forward. Rev. S PQ 
R OPTI—MO PRINCIPI, Genius, naked, standing facing, his body inclined slightly 
to right, sacrificing out of patera held in right hand over lighted and garlanded 
square altar, and holding grain ears downwards in left. RIC Il, p. 263, 278. 
BMCRE III, p. 91, 432 (same reverse die). Cohen II, p. 59, 399 variant (laureate 
head). Hill p. 143, 593. Kent-Hirmer pl. 75, 257 (this coin). Same dies as Ponton 
d'Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 215. 

A very rare reverse type, of most elegant style. Extremely fine 


Trajan was one of the most energetic and beloved of all the Roman emperors. Early in his 
reign he undertook the conquest and annexation of Dacia, extending the Roman frontier 
across the river Danube. His campaigns are commemorated by the epithet Dacicus, 
“conqueror of Dacia,” which he assumed in A.D. 102 after the First Dacian War, and on the 
famous Column of Trajan, which still stands at Rome. In 103 the Senate voted him the 
flattering title Optimus Princeps, “best of princes,” and this honor held pride of place on his 
coinage for more than a decade through the reverse legend S P Q R OPTIMO PRINCIP. 


Hill has assigned this aureus to a special issue struck in autumn of A.D. 113, when Trajan 
departed for his Parthian campaign. The theme of the issue is the vows undertaken for the 
emperor's safe return from the East; interestingly, the aes portion of the cycle was 
interrupted by a brief special-issue-within-an-issue commemorating the emperor's riding 
forth (Hill 598-599). 


The genius represented on the aurei of the “vows” issue is Bonus Eventus (Good Outcome), 
a fitting companion to the Felicitas and Fortuna types which dominate the accompanying 
silver and aes coinage. The graceful pose and modelling of the genius are especially 
noteworthy. The figure derives from a well-known Greek statue type representing a 
victorious athlete offering sacrifice, which dates back to the fifth century B.C., received its 
definitive treatment from the famed sculptor Polyclitus, and was repeatedly copied and 


adapted in Roman times. The Bonus Eventus type, first introduced on this special emission, 
continued to be used on the gold and silver of every substantive (regular) issue of Trajan's 
reign until the last. During all this time the emperor was absent in the east, and Bonus 
Eventus is always associated with other types referring to the emperor's safety, most 
notably a figure of Jupiter extending a protective thunderbolt over a small figure of Trajan, 
added to the repertory of types after the emperor miraculously escaped injury in the great 
Antioch earthquake of A.D. 115. 
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Trajan, with Divus Nerva and Divus Trajan Pater 


Aureus (7.29 gm. / ). Rome, special issue for the consecration of Trajan Senior, 
A.D. 115. IMPTRAIANVS AVG GER DAC P M TR P COS VI PP., Laureate, draped, 
and cuirassed bust of Trajan right, his right shoulder forward. Rev. DIVI NERVA 
ET TRAIANVS PAT. Confronted busts of Nerva right, laureate and with light 
drapery on left shoulder, and Trajan Pater left, bare-headed and draped. Cf. RIC 
II, p. 297, 726 (TRAIANO on obverse, in error). BMCRE HI, p. 100, 498, Cohen 
Il, p. 104, 1. Hill p. 146, 656. Kent-Hirmer pl. 75, 258 (this coin). 
A magnificent example of this very rare and desirable type. 
Extremely fine plus 


Ex E.S.G. Robinson Collection (Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 23 March 1961, lot 147). 


In contrast to his adoptive father, the elderly and ineffective emperor Nerva, Trajan's 
biological father M. Ulpius Traianus was a vigorous and successful military man. He 
commanded the Tenth Legion (Legio X Fretensis) in the Jewish War around A.D. 67-68 
and was elected consul soon afterward, the first member of his family to achieve this great 
distinction. About A.D. 73 he was posted as governor to Syria, where he repelled a 
threatened invasion by the Parthians, a victory important enough to be commemorated on 
Vespasian's coinage (see the COS ۷۲۲۲۲ aureus of Vespasian above) and to earn him the 
triumphal ornaments. He also served as proconsul of Asia circa 79-80, and died before A.D. 
100. 


Mattingly suggested that the consecration of Trajan's father so many years after his death 
may have been inspired by the resumption of hostilities against the Parthians (BMCRE III, 
p. Ixxxi). In Mattingly’s time the coinage of Divus Trajan Pater was attributed to the year 
A.D. 112 orshortly after. Hill has now convincingly demonstrated that it belongs to the year 
115, But divine honors to Trajan Senior as victor over Parthia make even better sense in the 
context of the eastern campaign of 115, for Trajan had annexed Armenia as a Roman 
province in 114 and captured the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon in 115, taking possession 
of all Mesopotamia. Thus at the time of this issue it appeared that he had settled the Parthian 
question definitively. It is interesting that the issue for the consecration of Trajan Pater is 
closely linked with coinage for Trajan's vicennalia or twentieth anniversary, whose 
celebration began in A.D. 115. Family or dynastic propaganda and imperial anniversaries 
are frequently associated on Roman coinage, apparently because both were felt to represent 
different aspects of the theme of Aeternitas or continuity, whose most important manifes- 
tations were of course the continuity of the principate and the contintuity of Rome itself (for 
other examples, see the aureus of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius Caesar, and the 
dynastic aurei of Septimius Severus and his family, below). 


The present aureus honors both of Trajan’s fathers, the newly consecrated Trajan Pater and 
Divus Nerva. As an emperor, the latter takes precedence, wearing the laurel wreath and 


occupying the position of honor to the proper right (viewer's left). Still one cannot avoid 
the fact that Trajan never issued a consecration coinage for Nerva, although he was quietly 
included in Trajan’s restitution series of A.D. 107. Possibly the lack of a major consecra- 
tion coinage reflects the widespread dislike of Nerva outside of senatorial circles. But in 
view of the fulsome numismatic honors paid by Trajan to members of his own family and 
the perfunctory nature of his expressions of piety toward Nerva, we may surmise that the 
omission in fact reflects Trajan’s real sentiments. 
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Plotina wife of Trajan 


Aureus (7.23 gm. | ). Rome, special issue for Matidia Augusta, A.D. 112. 
PLOTINA AVG—IMP TRAIANI. Draped bust of Plotina right, her hair bunched 
high in front and retained by a double stephane, elaborately waved behind and 
falling in queue down back of neck. Rev. CAES AVG GERMA DAC COS VIP P. 
Vesta, veiled, seated left, holding palladium on extended right hand, and trans- 
verse sceptre in left. RIC II, p. 298, 730. BMCRE III, p. 106, 525. Cohen II, p. 97, 
2. Hill, p. 142, 546, Women of the Caesars, p. 112 and pl. xxii (this coin). Same 
obverse die as Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 
216. Very rare, with a pleasing portrait in high relief. 

A few minor blemishes. Otherwise extremely fine 


The year A.D. 112 was the fifteenth of Trajan's reign, and its coinage would probably have 
continued the commemoration of that anniversary, begun in the preceding year, had it not 
been for the unexpected death of the emperor's sister Marciana. In response to this event 
the numismatic program was altered to feature the three great ladies of the imperial 
family —1he empress Plotina, the deceased Marciana, and her daughter Matidia. These 
three lived in harmony in the imperial palace and were much admired for their exemplary 
characters and for the elevated intellectual tone they set for society. But apart from this one 
year Trajan's female relations were excluded from the coinage of his reign. 


The present aureus belongs to the first of two special emissions honoring the imperial ladies, 
an issue of aurei and denarii on the occasion of the death of Marciana and the subsequent 
elevation of Matidia to the rank of Augusta. Aurei only were struck in the name of Marciana, 
with a portrait of Matidia as the reverse type. Matidia’s coinage consists of denarii only, the 
reverse showing her seated with her two children. Plotina, who was not directly involved 
in the events commemorated by the issue, nevertheless has both aurei and denarii in her 
name, with two types appropriate to her virtues, the altar of modesty, and Vesta, as here. 


For numismatic background of the Vesta type, see commentary on the PONT MAX aureus 
of Vitellius above. In the present context the hearth goddess symbolizes domestic life and 
family piety, encompassing both the happy relations between Trajan and Plotina and the 
empress’ well-known devotion to her husband's female kin. In this iconographic variation 
the goddess holds the palladium, a small statue of Athena supposedly brought from Troy 
by Aeneas, Vesta was the guardian of this relic from Rome's foundation, and this nuance 
implies a public significance to Plotina’s private virtues, casting her as caretaker of 
traditional Roman values. 


The Vesta reverse was also used for gold quinarii of Plotina struck for a donative or bonus 
paid to the military in her name and that of Diva Marciana. The donative issue was 
apparently transitional between the two special issues of the imperial ladies. 
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Matidia niece of Trajan 


Aureus (7.20 gm. / ). Rome, special issue on the consecration of Marciana, A.D. 
112. MATIDIA AVG DIVAE—MARCIANAE F. Draped bust of Matidia right, 
wearing double stephane, her hair built up in two tiers in front, elaborately massed 
and coiled behind. Rev. PIETAS—AVGVST. Pietas standing facing, looking left, 
her hands resting on the heads of two children who stand on either side of her, 
raising their hands towards her. RIC II, p. 301, 759. BMCRE III, p. 127, 659. 
Cohen II, p. 102, 9. Hill, p. 143, 573. Kent-Hirmer pl. 78, 274 (obverse). PCR II, 
p. 51, 559. Women of the Caesars, p. 113 and pl. xxiv (this coin). 
A handsome specimen of this very rare issue, struck on a broad flan. 
Minor edge blemish.Otherwise a nice very fine plus 


Ex A.M. Woodward Collection (Glendining, London, 27 September 1962, lot 
188); ex Montagu Collection (Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 23 March 1896, lot 272). 


This aureus of Matidia, niece to Trajan, belongs to the second of the two special issues 
struck in A.D, 112 after the death of the emperor’s sister Marciana (see preceding lot). 
Produced on the occasion of the consecration of Marciana, the emission comprised aurei, 
denarii, and sestertii. In contrast to the preceding issue, Plotina’s share was restricted to 
sestertii with the reverse type Fides August[i] (Imperial Fidelity). All three denominations 
were issued in the name of Diva Marciana, with several types relating to her consecration. 
Matidia's coinage also embraced all three denominations, on which the legend PIETAS 
AVGIVSTI], “Imperial Devotion,” is variously illustrated by a female figure sacrificing, 
or by Matidia as Pietas with her two daughters, Sabina (the future wife of the emperor 
Hadrian) and Matidia the younger. 


The iconographic type of Pietas Augusti with a child was first developed by Domitian for 
the dynastic coinage struck for his mother Domitilla and for his wife Domitia in A.D. 82-83. 
It raises the female functions of childbearing and rearing to a new level of dignity and even 
holiness by identifying maternal devotion as an important aspect of imperial piety. 


Matidia died early in the reign of Hadrian, in 119. The emperor himself delivered her funeral 
oration, deified her, and ordered the construction of a commemorative temple in Rome 
where she shared her cult with Diva Marciana. Matidia is believed to be the firstdiva to have 
her own temple at Rome, 
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Hadrian 


Aureus (7.31 gm. | ). Rome, substantive issue 26, A.D. 136. HADRIANVS—A VG 
COS III PP. Bare head of Hadrian left. Rev. HISPANIA. Hispania reclining left, 
holding up olive branch in right hand, and resting left arm on rock, rabbit right at 
her feet. RIC II, p. 375, 305. BMCRE III, p. 346, 844 (same dies). Cohen II, p. 176, 
828. Hill p. 169, 629, Same dies as Hunter Catalogue Il, University of Glasgow, 
p. 114,286, and pl. 26; Mazzini Collection, vol. II, 1957, p. 112,828, and pl. xxxix; 
Ryan Collection, part 4, Glendining, London, 1951, lot 1765; and H.P, Hall 
Collection, part II, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 1348 (= Sir Arthur Evans 
Collection, Naville 3, Geneva, 1922, lot 53). A handsome example 
of Hadrian's famous series commemorating his provincial tours. 

Struck on a broad flan. Superb 


A.D. 117-138 


Hadrian spent more than half of his reign outside of Italy, visiting the provinces to acquaint 
himself with their administration and to enjoy the sights of interest. On his first prolonged 
tour of inspection (A.D. 121-126) he travelled to the Rhine and Danube frontiers, Britain, 
Spain, Mauretania, Africa, Asia Minor, and Greece. In A.D. 128 he briefly revisited Africa 
and Mauretania. A second major tour (A.D. 129-134) reprised Greece and Asia Minor, then 
took him through the Levant to Egypt, whence he returned to Judaea, then in the throes of 
the Bar Kochba revolt. In the latter years of his reign Hadrian commemorated his travels 
on a number of coin issues naming the provinces, regions, and cities he had visited, while 
at the same time he was building reproductions of anumber of the famous sights he had seen 
on the grounds of his villa at Tivoli. 


Mattingly dated these issues circa 134/S—early 136, assuming that Hadrian initiated the 
numismatic commemoration of his travels not long after his return from the second great 
tour of inspection. But Strack recorded a number of obverse die links between various travel 
issues and votive types that must be associated with the celebration of Hadrian's vicennalia 
or twentieth anniversary in A.D. 137 (P.L. Strack, Untersuchungen zur römischen 
Reichsprägung des zweiten Jahrhunderts, 1. Die Reichsprägung zur Zeit des Hadrians 
(Stuttgart, 1933), pp. 33ff, or see the summary and discussion in Hill, Undated Coins, pp. 
68-72). Hill has concluded, on the basis of the number of officinae (workshops) in 
operation, that both the vicennalian and the travel issues began in A.D. 136, continuing into 
the following year, The travel issues in fact constitute a specialized facet of the vicennalian 
commemoration, because they sum up Hadrian's philosophy of the empire and his 
achievements as an administrator. 


Hill has identified six different issues relating to Hadrian's travels, beginning with an 
anepigraphic commemoration of his visit to Egypt, struck concurrently with the first 
vicennalian issue; another special issue of aes only, naming provinces; a substantive 
(regular) issue of all denominations, the twenty-sixth of Hadrian's reign, again naming 
several provinces but also the city of Alexandria and the Nile; the special ADVENTVI 


AVG issue in all denominations; the special RESTITVTORI issue in all denominations; 
and in A.D. 137 the special aes issue naming the provincial armies. The inclusion or 
exclusion of locales does not follow any discernible pattern from issue to issue; the table 
on p. 30 of Kent-Hirmer provides a convenient summary. 


The present aureus belongs to substantive issue 26, which names Egypt, Africa, Nilus, 
Alexandria, Germania, and Italia, in addition to Hispania. There is a special emphasis on 
Hispania, Egypt, Africa, and Nilus, which appear on all denominations of the issue. 
Hispania is also included in the ADVENTVI, RESTITVTORI, and EXERC issues, and 
seems to have been honored preferentially on the precious metal coinage, especially gold, 
The reason may perhaps lie in the fact that Spain was Hadrian's native province. The actual 
representation of Hispania is outstanding for its grace and delicacy. The province is 
depicted as a fruitful earth goddess, her attributes comprising the olive branch of Pax 
(Peace), a rabbit, and a stony support which may possibly represent the Rock of Gibraltar, 
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Hadrian and Divus Trajan 


Aureus (7.25 gm. / ). Rome, special issue forthe consecration of Trajan, A.D. 117. 
IMP CAES TRAIAN HADRIANO OPT AVG G D PART. Laureate, draped, and 
cuirassed bust of Hadrian right, viewed from front. Rev. DIVO TRAIANO—PATRI 
AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Trajan right, his right shoulder 
forward. RIC II, p. 342, 24(a). BMCRE III, p. 244, 44 (same dies). Cohen II, p. 245, 
2. Hill p. 151, 22. Kent-Hirmer pl. 79, 275 (this coin). Same dies as E.S.G. 
Robinson Collection. Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1961, lot 156; and H.P. Hall Collection, 
part II, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 1406. An outstanding specimen 
of this rare and attractive type, featuring one of the earliest portraits of 
Hadrian’ s reign. Of excellent style, and struck in high relief. Superb 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. II, 1957, p. 155, 2, and pl. liv). 


Unlike Trajan, Hadrian was prompt to confer divine honors on his predecessor. While 
genuine sentiment was surely involved, his act of piety was no doubt at least partially 
motivated by a desire to still the rumors surrounding his accession. Trajan had never 
publicly named an heir, adopting Hadrian only on his deathbed, and many believed that the 
adoption was an invention of Plotina, Trajan's widow and a longtime friend of Hadrian. The 
first issue of the new reign—an exceedingly rare one—purports to be an emission of Trajan 
and Plotina announcing Hadrian's elevation as Caesar. Hadrian's accession issue, the first 
in his own name, repeats the theme of adoption. After a first substantive (regular) issue 
featuring various auspicious personifications, there comes the special issue for the 
consecration of Trajan to which this aureus belongs. The denominations are primarily aurei, 
with only one denarius type, indicating that the consecration coins were intended for high- 
ranking recipients. In the second year of Hadrian's reign two further special issues, again 
mostly of aurei, commemorated the dedication of a temple of Divus Trajan and the triumph 
celebrated posthumously in honor of his Parthian victories. As late as A.D, 137 the 
twentieth anniversary of Trajan’s death was recalled with another small special issue of 
aurei. 


Hadrian’s earliest issues provide evidence that the mint officials at Rome were uncertain 
of the proper titulature to apply to the new emperor. As he was absent in the East, his 


reactions to their guesswork were transmitted only slowly, and corrections were made in 
several stages (see Hill, p. 49). On this aureus Hadrian still bears honorary epithets 
appropriate to Trajan: OPT(imus) G(ermanicus) D(acicus) PART (hicus). In the course of 
the gold cycle of this consecration issue, after the present aureus was struck, these epithets 
were dropped from the obverse legend and Parthicus was restored to the titulature of Divus 
Trajan. 
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Hadrian posthumous coinage 


Aureus (7.27 gm. / ). Rome, struck posthumously under Antoninus in the opening 
months of the reign, summer A.D. 138. HADRIANVS—AVG COS III P P. Bare- 
headed bust of Hadrian right, with youthful idealized features, drapery on left 
shoulder, Rev. IOVI—VICTORI. Jupiter enthroned left, feet set on stool, holding 
Victory on extended right hand, and resting on sceptre with left. Cf. RIC II, p. 369, 
251; BMCRE 111, p. 324, 658; and Cohen II, p. 178, 863, for lifetime issues of the 
same type. Hill p. 177, 35 (see also p. 138, type 7). Same obverse die as Kent- 
Hirmer pl. 79, 276; H.P. Hall Collection, part II, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 
1407; BMCRE III, p. 318, 603, and pl. 59, 3; de Quelen Collection, Rollin & 
Feuardent, Paris, 1888, lot 1086; and Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & 
Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 251. Also from the same obverse die as the following 
lot. A type of great rarity and interest. Extremely fine 


Ex Bank Leu Auction 30 (Zurich, 28 April 1982, lot 364), Ex Mazzini Collection 
(vol. II, 1957, p. 114, 863, and pl. xl). 


The chief blemish on Hadrian's record was the execution of anumber of senators on charges 
of conspiracy, one cluster upon his accession and another in the final years of the reign. As 
a consequence the embittered Senate refused to sanction his deification or ratify his acts as 
emperor, Hadrian's successor, T, Aurelius Antoninus, took the position that his own 
adoption was invalid under these circumstances. His threat of abdication, and the danger 
of civil war, brought the Senate around, and he was awarded the epithet Pius in honor of 
his devotion to his adoptive parent. 


Hill has found traces of Antoninus’ dispute with the Senate in the titulature of his first year’s 
coinage, which seems to indicate that he temporarily rejected the titles of Augustus and 
Pontifex Maximus (see Undated Coins, pp. 79-82). In addition, Hill has hypothesized that 
Antoninus struck a posthumous issue of coinage for Hadrian intended to support his 
contention that the late emperor was worthy of consecration. This posthumous issue is char- 
acterized by youthful, idealized portraits of surpassing beauty, and by obverse legends from 
three different periods of Hadrian's reign, though nearly all the reverse types date from A.D. 
138. The issue is die-linked both internally and with Hadrian’s coinage of A.D. 138. The 
present aureus, and also the following, belong to this rare and historically interesting 
posthumous emission. 


The obverse legend of this aureus was employed from A.D. 132 to 138, the final years of 
Hadrian's reign; but the portrait is scarcely that of an aging and careworn emperor. The 
IOVI VICTORI reverse is one of two repeated in the posthumous emission from an 
enigmatic special gold issue of early 138 apparently commemorating the military successes 
of Hadrian's reign (see Hill 907-909). The same iconographic type was used on sestertii 
of A.D. 119 and 120 to commemorate his British victories (Hill 149 and 175), and it is 
possible, but not certain, that the IOVI VICTORI aurei still refer specifically to Britain. 
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Hadrian, with Divus Trajan and Diva Plotina 


Aureus (7.30 gm. | ). Rome, struck posthumously under Antoninus in the opening 
months of the reign, summer A.D. 138. HADRIANVS—AVG COS III P P, Bare- 
headed bust of Hadrian right, with youthful idealized features, drapery on left 
shoulder. Rev. DIVIS PAREN—TI—BVS, Confronted busts of Trajan right, bare- 
headed and draped, and Plotina left, diademed and draped, each surmounted by 
star of six rays. RIC II. p. 367, 232B. BMCRE III, p. 318, 603 (same dies). Cohen 
II, p. 246, 2 (citing the British Museum specimen). Hill p. 177, 34 (see also p. 78, 
type 6). Kent-Hirmer pl. 79, 276 (this coin). Women of the Caesars, p. 113 and pl. 
xxv (this coin). Same dies as Mazzini Collection, vol. II, 1957, p. 156, 2, and pl. 
liv (= Magnaguti Collection (part 3, P.& P. Santamaria, Rome, 26 June 1950, lot 
105); H.P. Hall Collection, part II, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 1407; de Quelen 
Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1888, lot 1086; and Ponton d' Amécourt 
Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 251. Also from the same obverse 
die as the preceding lot, Extremely rare, 

A type of great beauty and charm. Superb 
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On the historical circumstances surrounding this rare and beautiful aureus, see the 
preceding lot. The DIVIS PARENTIBVS type is the only reverse type of the posthumous 
issue of Hadrian which had not been employed on his lifetime coinage. It is also the only 
one of the six types which appears with each of the three obverse legends; the other types 
are paired with only one obverse legend each. 


Clearly the DIVIS PARENTIBVS type, linking Hadrian with a beloved and already deified 
imperial couple, constituted the major thrust of Antoninus’ numismatic propaganda in 
favor of his predecessor's consecration. In the first place, it served as a reminder of the ties 
of devotion between Hadrian and the revered Trajan: Trajan had considered Hadrian 


worthy to rule the empire in his place, and Hadrian had secured divine honors for his 
adoptive father, just as Antoninus was now attempting to do. In the second place, it 
suggested a parallel between the achievements of the two emperors, a parallel spelled out 
by the other types of the issue. Trajan was especially venerated for his military successes 
and for his architectural contributions to the Roman cityscape. In the posthumous issue 
Hadrian's military career is commemorated by the IOVI VICTORI, VIRTVTI AVG, and 
emperor with standards types. The Venus Genetrix type recalls his construction of the 
temple of Venus and Roma, dedicated in A.D. 135; while the Romulus type was used in an 
issue of Hadrian’s last year commemorating the same temple. 
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Aelius Caesar 


under Hadrian, A.D. 136-138 


Aureus (7.26 gm. | ). Rome, special issue for the adoption of Aelius, early A.D. 
137. L AELIVS—CAESAR. Bare-headed and draped bust of Aelius right, his right 
shoulder forward. Rev. CONCORD in exergue, TRIB POT—COS II around. Con- 
cordia enthroned left, her feet on low stool, holding patera in extended right hand, 
and resting left arm on cornucopiae attached to side of throne. RIC II, p. 393, 
443(b). BMCRE III, p. 367, 998 (same dies). Cohen II, p. 258f, 9. Hill p. 171, 772. 
Kent-Hirmer pl. 86, 301 (this coin). Same dies as Hunter Catalogue II, University 
of Glasgow, p. 179, 15, and pl. 47; and Jameson Collection, vol. II, 1913, p. 24, 
111, and pl. v. Same reverse die as E.S.G. Robinson Collection, Hess-Leu, 
Lucerne, 1961, lot 181. 
Very rare, and a superb portrait piece of this ephemeral prince. 
Extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. Il, 1957, p. 164, 9, and pl. Iviii). 


The failing Hadrian attempted to insure the succession by adopting L. Ceionius Commodus 
Verus in summer of A.D, 136, changing his name to L. Aelius Caesar. The ancient sources 
record that Hadrian expended vast sums in celebration of his heir, distributing 300 million 
sesterces to the military alone (SHA, Ael. 3, 3), Itis perhaps somewhat surprising that these 
expenditures do not show up in the coinage for A.D. 136, but much of the coinage of the 
following year is related to Aelius. The present aureus belongs to the first issue of 137, the 
first struck to commemorate the adoption. The entire issue, consisting of aurei, denarii, and 
sestertii, is in the name of Aelius. The reverse types play on only two themes, Pietas and 
Concordia, both of which symbolize the harmony and mutual devotion of the new imperial 
colleagues. 


Concordia Augusti, “imperial good will,” portrayed as a seated female holding patera and 
comucopiae, was first introduced on Nero's post-reform precious metal coinage. Mac 
Dowall's arrangement pairs the type with the temple of Janus, ajuxtaposition which implies 
a topical reference to the establishment of world peace for the Concordia type as well as the 
temple type. But in any context the Concordia Augusti type also represents generalized 
propaganda for the principate, proclaiming the power of the emperor to establish universal 
good will through exercise of this imperial virtue. The Civil Wars coinage generated a 
number of alternate Concordia types, including several specifically advertising the “agree- 
ment of the Spaniards and the Gauls,” the “harmony of the whole world,” and the “good will 
of the praetorians.” In addition the Gallic rebels employed a variant of Nero's type, holding 
grain ears and a sceptre, on their “Augustus” series (R/C 1,91), apparently recalling harmony 
as one of the many virtues of the reign of the ideal princeps. Once Galba had established 
himself as emperor in Rome, he minted sestertii with a Concordia Augusti holding an olive 
branch and sceptre symbolic of his restoration of peace and authority. Vitellius repeated this 
type on his Roman sestertii and dupondii, with the addition of an altar. 


The Flavians were quick to employ Concordia Augusti as a symbol of the harmony existing 
within the imperial family. In the early years of Vespasian, at provincial mints, the imperial 
Concord was usually portrayed with attributes of Ceres and frequently associated in issues 
with dynastic types depicting the emperor's sons Titus and Domitian; she was also used as 
a reverse type for both Caesars in eastern emissions. In these contexts she was further 
juxtaposed with types celebrating the Judaean victory, so that her original association with 
world peace was also preserved, The Neronian iconography, with patera and cornucopiae, 
was retained at Rome and at Antioch, with parallel Concordia coinage produced for 
Vespasian and Titus: denarii at Antioch in A.D. 72 and dupondii at Rome in A.D, 73. As 
sole emperor Titus made the family connotations of Concordia Augusti even more explicit, 
using it as the reverse type for his deceased father Divus Vespasian and for his daughter 
Julia, Domitian reinforced the association by using the legend CONCORDIA AVGVST 
(with the peacock of Juno) for his mother Diva Domitilla in A.D. 82. 


The personification of imperial Concord did not reappear on coinage until the beginning 
of the reign of Trajan, when she featured in seven out of the first nine substantive (regular) 
issues from A.D. 98 to 103, with a gradual reduction in the number of denominations 
allocated to her. For Hadrian the type played a similar role, proclaiming the ideals of the 
reign at its beginning; this theme was underscored by a nice iconographic touch, the 
inclusion of a figurine of Spes (Hope) as part of the throne. Concordia was employed in the 
first seven substantive issues of Hadrian's reign, from A.D. 117 to 120. Beginning in A.D. 
128 the type was reserved for the empress Sabina as a symbol of the imperial marriage, an 
association that was frequently echoed in the coinage of subsequent reigns. The transfer of 
the Concordia type to the imperial heir was another fruitful innovation, suggesting a 
thematic language for both dynastic and collegial situations. At the same time, the type did 
not cease to call up all its accumulated connotations of world peace and the auspicious 
beginning of a new reign. 


Antoninus Pius A.D. 138-161 


Aureus (7.31 gm. | ), Rome, special issue on the occasion of Antoninus’ fourth 
largess, A.D. 145. ANTONINVS AVG PI—VS P P TR PCOS IIII. Laureate head 
of Antoninus right. Rev. LIB IHI, in exergue. Antoninus, togate, seated left on 
curule chair atop platform, his right hand extended, accompanied by Liberalitas 
who stands left to the right of the emperor, emptying coins out of cornucopiae into 
fold of toga of citizen who stands right on ground before the platform. RIC III, p. 

43, 140(c). BMCRE IV, p. 78, 542. Cohen II, p. 318, 494. Hill p. 195, 664. 
A handsome specimen of this rare and interesting commemorative type. 
Superb 


In the year A.D. 145 Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius were again colleagues in the 
consulship, the emperor exercising this magistracy for the fourth time and his Caesar for 
the second, In the course of the same year Marcus married Pius’ daughter Faustina Junior, 
and it is recorded that the imperial marriage was the occasion of a donative (bonus) to the 
troops (SHA, Anton. Pius, 10, 2). 


This aureus commemorates the fourth largess of the reign of Antoninus Pius, distributed in 
145 in honor of both the joint consulship and the imperial marriage. The scene on the reverse 
portrays the emperor distributing largess to a civilian, and indeed most liberalities 
specifically mentioned on coinage are believed to have been congiaria, that is, distributions 
to the civilian population of Rome, usually of foodstuffs. However a denarius type of the 
same year, depicting the personification Liberalitas holding a vexillum or military standard 
(Hill 650), supports the testimony of the SHA regarding military participation on this 
particular occasion. 


The aureus belongs to an issue of gold and aes whose legends and types invariably record 
the fourth largess, either with a scene like the present one or a personification of Liberality. 
Itis a curious fact that this emission, while it commemorates the fourth largess, was not itself 
distributed on that occasion. The actual largess coinage consisted of the exceptional 
denominations that usually mark such acts of imperial generosity—mostly gold quinarii, 
but also silver quinarii and copper quadrantes, Its reverse legends record the imperial 
consulships, and the types include Minerva, Hilaritas, Hercules, and a cornucopiae, in 
addition to Liberalitas herself. 
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Antoninus Pius 


Aureus (7.40 gm. | ). Rome, 10 December A.D. 148-9 December 149. ANTON- 
INVS AVG—PIVS PP TR P XIL Laureate head of Antoninus Pius right. Rev, COS— 
1111, Aequitas standing left, holding scales in extended right hand, and cornucopiae 
in left, RIC MI, p. 48, 177(d), BMCRE IV, p. 94, 649. Cohen II, p. 296, 239. 
Of exceptional quality. Portrait of elegant style. Superb 


The practice of dating the coinage by numbering the emperor's tribunician power, in 
abeyance since the reign of Trajan, was revived early in A.D. 148. Antoninus’ twelfth 
tribunician power, running from 10 December A.D. 148 to 9 December 149, was the first 
to be recorded for the entire duration of the regnal year. This aureus is dated to that year. 


Aequitas was a favorite type on the coinage of Antoninus Pius, In the first two years of his 
reign the type appeared in seven of ten substantive (regular) issues and also a probable 
donative issue, in the process encompassing every denomination minted in the period. 
Aequitas was taken up again late in A.D. 146 (Hill 720, 727) and became a regular feature 
of the dated coinage from the emperor’s eleventh to his fourteenth tribunician years, A.D. 
148-151, appearing at first on aurei and denarii but ultimately settling into an association 
with aurei and aes denominations. There is in addition an isolated appearance of Aequitas 
on undated denarii assigned by Hill to A.D. 141 (Hill 331). Virtually all of this coinage 
belongs to substantive (regular) emissions, and therefore there is scant reason to look for 
a special occasion of issue for the present aureus: it probably constitutes a part of the rich 
tapestry of coinage routinely produced to meet the ongoing expenses of government. 


There is no doubt, however, that Aequitas received a special emphasis in the year in which 
our aureus was struck. BMCRE TY lists six aureus variants, based on different portrail types 
of Antoninus, as well as a gold quinarius, denarii, and aes. The reintroduction of Aequitas 
at the end of A.D, 146, her regular appearance on the dated coinage from early A.D. 148 
on, and her prominence in A.D. 149 all suggest some association with the mint reorgani- 
zation that occurred during this period, which involved reassignment of officinae or 
workshops to different members of the imperial family, the reintroduction of the practice 
of dating the coinage by the emperor’s tribunician power, and doubtless other changes 
which we cannot reconstruct from the coinage alone. Under these circumstances Aequitas 
perhaps stood as guarantee of the quality of the coinage despite the manifest evidences of 
reform. 


See commentary on the earlier aureus of Vespasian, above, for discussion of variations in 
the iconography of Aequitas: she may hold either a comucopiae or a sceptre. Wallace- 
Hadrill claims, unaccountably, that under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius the cornucopiae is 
reserved for Moneta and the sceptre for Aequitas (“Galba's Aequitas,” NC 1981, p. 31). But 
our review of the use of Aequitas under Antoninus Pius shows that she carries the 
cornucopiae on the early issues of A.D. 138-139, reverts to the sceptre in A.D. 141, and 
retains it until the emperor's twelfth tribunician year, A.D. 148-149, when she permanently 


returns to the comucopiae. (Cohen 231 describes a TR P XI sestertius with the comucopiae, 
but without citing an authority.) The restoration of Aequitas’ cornucopiae corresponds. 
generally with the progress of the mint reform, confirming Wallace-Hadrill's thesis of the 
gradual assimilation of Aequitas and Moneta, which was already intuited by Mattingly (see 
BMCREVV, p. Ixviiif). The restoration of the cornucopiae coincides even more closely with 
the appearance of Aequitas on a donative coinage (implied by the gold quinarius 
denomination, BMCRE IV, 94, 653 ), and it is perhaps not without significance that the 
cornucopiae itself was a type of the reign's fourth largess (see commentary on preceding 
lot). 


Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius Caesar 


Aureus (7.38 gm. ^ ). Rome, on the occasion of the joint consulship of Antoninus 
and Marcus, A.D. 140. ANTONINVS AVG PI-VSPPTRPCOS II. Laureate head 
of Antoninus left. Rev. AVRELIVS CAES AVG PII FCOS. Youthful bare-headed 
and draped bust of Marcus right. RIC III, p. 79,421(c). BMCRETIV,p. 27, 170 note 
(citing a specimen in the Montagu Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1896, lot 
351). Cohen II, p. 410, 20 variant (CAESAR for CAES, and bust of Marcus also 
cuirassed). Hill p. 185, 318. Same dies as Hunter Catalogue II, University of 
Glasgow, p. 274,4, and pl. 75; and Mazzini Collection, vol. II, 1957, p. 226, prima 
22, and pl. Ixxxiil. Very rare, and with a charming portrait 

of the nineteen-year-old prince. Extremely fine 


When Hadrian, deprived of the heir of his first choice, adopted T. Aelius Antoninus, he 
followed the precedent of Augustus in attempting to regulate the succession through a 
second generation. He required Antoninus to adopt two heirs, a son of the recently deceased 
Aelius Caesar, known to us as Lucius Verus, and Antoninus’ own nephew M. Annius 
Verus, who was renamed M. Aelius Aurelius. Throughout his reign Antoninus Pius gave 
clear preference to his own relation, who also happened to be infinitely the more capable 
of the two, 


Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius held their first joint consulship in A.D. 140, the former 
consul for the third time and the latter for the first. The joint consulship was celebrated by 
a special issue of gold at the beginning of the year, depicting the two consular colleagues 
formally assuming their duties, The theme of the joint consulship was reiterated on the last 
issue of the year, to which this aureus belongs, It intentionally echoes an emission from the 
end of the preceding year, proclaiming Marcus’ designation as consul-elect: both give 
special prominence to the Caesar by placing his portrait on the reverse of the coinage, on 
such a scale that the reverse becomes virtually indistinguishable from the obverse, so that 
these are sometimes referred to as “double-obverse” coins. 


Much of the remaining coinage of A.D. 140 strikes a patriotic note in anticipation of Rome's 
nine hundredth anniversary, to be celebrated in A.D, 148. The juxtaposition of the dynastic 
and national themes is meaningful, for it highlights the element of continuity in both and 
implies that the fixed succession will insure the transmission of the great Roman heritage. 
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Diva Faustina Senior wife of Antoninus Pius, died A.D. 141 


Aureus (7.47 gm. \ ). Rome, after A.D. 147 (probably A.D. 151-152). DIVA 
FAV—STINA. Draped bust of Faustina left, veiled and diademed. Rev. AVGV— 
STA. Ceres, veiled, standing left, holding flaming torch in extended right hand, and 
short vertical sceptre in left. RIC III, p. 70, 356. BMCRE IV, p. 58, 398 (same 
dies—described and illustrated in “Roman gold coins found at Corbridge,” NC 
1912, p. 307, 156, pl. xix, 13). Cohen I, p. 421,98. Women of the Caesars, p. 114 
and pl. xxviii (this coin). Same obverse die as Ponton d Amécourt Collection, 
Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 295. Rare obverse variant. Superb 


Annia Galeria Faustina, beloved wife of Antoninus Pius, was elevated to the rank of 
Augusta just as soon as the new emperor had achieved the consecration of his predecessor 
Hadrian, probably late ín A.D. 138 or early in 139. Faustina enjoyed her position only 
briefly, for she died prematurely in 141 at the age of forty-three. Like other imperial ladies 
of the recent past, Faustina was deified, and a temple was dedicated to her memory. But in 
contrast to previous policy, the cult of Diva Faustina was “maintained steadily [on the 
coinage] before the general view—notresigned, after the initial ceremonies in public, to the 
care of the special ‘sodalitas”” (BMCRE IV, p. Iviii). No deified emperor except Augustus 
had ever received such sustained official support for his cult in the form of numismatic 
commemoration. 


Hill's study The Undated Coins of Rome, A.D, 98-148 shows that the coinage of Diva 
Faustina was minted for numerous special issues, on the occasion of her consecration and 
for the dedication of her temple in 141, for the institution of the Puellae Faustinianae (which 
provided dowries for poor girls) in 142, for the fifth anniversary of her death in 146, and 
for the fifth anniversary of the dedication of her temple in 147. In addition her coinage was 
included in special issues not specifically commemorating her cult, such as the largess of 
143 and the marriage issue for Marcus Aurelius and Faustina Junior in 145. Finally, at least 
one of the mint’s six officinae or workshops was reserved for the production of Diva 
Faustina coinage in the substantive (regular) issues from 142 to 146, and her share of the 
coinage actually increased in 147, with a corresponding reduction for the emperor himself 


(Hill, op. cit.. p- 102). 


The present aureus falls outside the period covered by Hill's survey, that is, after A.D. 147. 
It belongs to an issue characterized by the omission of the title Augusta from the obverse, 
a courtesy to the living Augusta Faustina Junior, who received this coveted honor in 147. 
Instead the title appears as the reverse legend, accompanying types including Ceres, Juno, 
Vesta, the dove of Venus, the throne of Juno, and Pietas. The coinage apparently symbolizes 
the assimilation of Diva Faustina to these female deities and personifications, or at least it 
implies that in some sense she has attracted their virtues and powers to herself. The six 
reverse types would appear to correspond to the six officinae operating at the mint in this 
period (Hill, op. cit., p. 3), indicating that we are dealing here with a special issue devoted 
entirely to Diva Faustina. The most likely occasions for such an issue, based upon Hill's 
findings for the preceding period, would be the tenth anniversary of her consecration or of 
the foundation of her temple, which should have fallen in 151 or 152. 
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Marcus Aurelius 


as Caesar under Antoninus Pius, A.D. 139-161 


Aureus (7,22 gm. | ), Rome, 10 December A.D. 151-9 December 152. AVRELIVS 
CAE—SAR AVG ۳۲ ۲۲ Bare head of Marcus left, with close beard. Rev. TRPOT— 
VI—COS Il. Roma, helmeted and in military attire, standing left, holding Victory 
on extended right hand, and parazonium at side in left. RIC III, p. 84, 452(d). 
BMCRE IIV,p. 112,773. Cohen III, p. 65, 643. Kent-Hirmer pl, 95,332 (this coin). 
Same obverse die as Hunter Catalogue II, University of Glasgow, p. 278, 15, and 
pl. 76; and Mazzini Collection, vol. II, 1957, p. 282, 643, and pl. civ. 

A portrait of great sensitivity, in high relief. Superb 


This aureus can be dated by Marcus Aurelius’ sixth tribunican power to the year from 10 
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December A.D. 151 to 9 December 152. Three of his four types for this year are military 
in character—the present type, Virtus (Courage), and the genius of the army sacrificing. As 
Mattingly notes, “History records no serious fighting in this year” (BMCRE IV, p. Ixx), and 
such types are perhaps intended chiefly to keep up morale in a large army mostly consigned 
to dull frontier duty. Mattingly also observes that military types, originally reserved for the 
senior emperor, were transferred to the Caesar as he matured, beginning about A.D. 149 and 
culminating in the coinage of this year. 
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Marcus Aurelius as Augustus, A.D 161-180 
Joint reign with Lucius Verus, A.D. 161-169 


Aureus (7.32 gm. / ). Rome, January-August A.D, 165, ANTONINVS AVG— 
ARMENIACVS, Laureate and cuirassed bust of Marcus right, bearded. Rev. PM TR 
P XIX IMP II COS III. Victory, naked to waist, standing facing, looking right, her 
left foot set on helmet, holding stylus in right hand, and with left balancing circular 
shield, inscribed VIC/AVG, on palm tree. RIC III, p. 223, 128 (citing the specimen 
in Bement Sale, lot 1026). BMCRE IV, p. 434, 364 note. Cohen III, p. 49, 475 
variant (bust bare-headed). MIR 18, p. 106, 106-2/35. Very rare variant. 

Extremely fine 


Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 9 October 1984, lot 68). 


This aureus is dated by Marcus’ nineteenth tribunician power to the year 10 December A.D, 
164-9 December 165. Szaivert, who devotes the end of every December to the production 
of medallions for distribution on New Year's Day, places the beginning of regular coinage 
on | January of the tribunician year, The subsequent issue is marked by several changes in 
the imperial titulature at the end of the summer, reflecting military events in the East (see 
commentary on next lot). 


The theme of this issue, the ninth of the joint reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 
remains the eastern campaign of Verus (see commentary on lot 70). Most of the military 
types of the preceding issue are retained for Marcus, showing that the propaganda still 
relates primarily to the victory of A.D, 163, though Verus’ generals had since pressed farther 
eastward with significant success. The corresponding coinage for Verus drops the Arme- 
nian coronation type (see lot 70) to add half a dozen new varieties, increasing his share of 
the issue. The type of the present aureus, Victory inscribing a shield, was employed for aurei 
of both emperors. 


The representations of Victory with a shield on Roman imperial coinage are enormously 
diverse, but this particular variant—seminude, foot on helmet, inscribing shield attached to 
palm tree—is familiar from the Judaean victory coinage of Vespasian and the Dacian 
victory coinage of Trajan. Curiously, Vitellius employed the same image on his Roman 
sestertii, except that the inscription on the shield is OB CIVES SER (RIC I, p. 274f, 123 and 
143, p. 277, 169). Similar but not identical types of Galba (R/C I, p. 237, 99-101, and p. 239, 
133) also advertise the fiction of government by consent by recalling the golden shield of 
valor, the clypeus virtutis, presented to Augustus by a grateful Senate in 26 B.C. (on the date, 
see Bastien, “«Clipeus» et buste monétaire des empereurs romains,” NAC X (1981), p. 
322f). These examples illustrate how the imagery of Victory with a shield was used 
interchangeably to celebrate either the emperor's constitutional position or actual victories 
on the battlefield. Indeed, these were only two of several aspects of Victoria Augusti, 
Victory conceived as a permanent and inseparable imperial attribute. For other nuances, see 
the VICTORIAE FELICI aureus of Commodus and the aureus of Probus, below, 
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Marcus Aurelius as Augustus, A.D. 161-180 
joint reign with Commodus, A.D. 177-180 


Aureus (7.19 gm, \ (۰ Rome, 10 December A.D. 177-9 December 178. M AVREL 
ANTO—NINVS AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Marcus right, with 
long beard. Rev. TR P XXXII IMP VIII COS II PP. Annona standing left, between 
modius and stern of ship, holding ears of corn in lowered right hand, and 
cornucopiae in left, RIC III, p. 243, 389. BMCRE IV, p. 501, 771, and pl. 69, 10 
(same dies). Cohen II, p. 95, 957 variant (bust draped only). Same dies as H.P. 
Hall Collection, part II, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 1515. Same obverse die as 
Mazzini Collection, vol. II, 1957, p. 296, 957v.*, and pl. cix. 

Brilliant. Mint state 


From the Karnak Hoard, 1901. 


This issue is dated by the emperor's tribunician powerto the year 10 December A.D, 177-9 
December 178, or 1 January-9 December 178 according to the scheme of Szaivert, who 
devotes the end of every December to the production of medallions for distribution on New 
Year's Day. The Third Marcomannic War broke out in the course of this year, but it seems 
to have left scant trace on the coinage except for the omission of the epithets GERM SARM 
from the imperial titles. The emperor's reverse type selection is rather conventional, 
symbolizing his general oversight of public welfare and safety. His coinage typically 
appears to defer to that of his colleague, which includes both military and votive types, the 
latter anticipating Commodus’ quinquennalia or fifth anniversary. 


Annona is the only aureus type for Marcus Aurelius in this year. This harvest personifica- 
tion has a long and distinguished history on Roman coinage. It was introduced by Nero to 
symbolize one of the great beneficent works of the principate, Claudius” construction of a 
harbor at Ostia to insure the grain supply for the capital; the maritime attributes that often 
appear with Annona are a reminder that she represents imported food. The Annona theme 
was taken up on the coinage of every subsequent emperor, though sometimes in the form 
of her alter ego Ceres, goddess of grain. Under Marcus Aurelius, Ceres was reserved for the 
coinage of his wife and daughter, while Annona was reserved for the emperor himself. 


There is only one instance of his sharing it with one of his imperial colleagues: in the 
seventeenth issue of the reign, the last in which coinage was struck for Lucius Verus, and 
one in which there is almost complete uniformity of types between the co-emperors (see 
MIR 18, pp. 114-115). 


The coinage of Marcus Aurelius had frequent resort to the type of Annona, usually depicted 
standing before the stern of a ship, The following list is based on the arrangement of 
Szaivert: denarii of issue 10, A.D. 165; asses of issue 17, A.D. 169, holding rudder (shared 
with Lucius Verus); sestertii of issue 36, A.D. 178; denarii of largess following issue 36; 
and aurei of issue 37, A.D. 179. The use of Annona on gold and in a largess sugest that the 
provision of the food supply assumed a particular importance around A.D. 178-179, 
perhaps because the outbreak of the Third Marcomannic War threatened the diversion of 
important resources to the military. 
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Faustina Junior wife of Marcus Aurelius 


Aureus (7.25 gm. ! ). Rome, under Antoninus Pius, A.D. 149-152. FAVSTINAE 
AVG—PII AVG FIL. Draped bust of Faustina right, her hair elaborately dressed in 
horizontal waves, coiled in chignon on back of head, and bound with plain band 
of pearls. Rev. VENERI GE—NETRICI. Venus standing facing, looking left, her 
right hand extended, holding vertical sceptre in left. RIC III, p. 95, 511 variant 
(Venus holds apple in extended right hand). BMCRE IV, p. 161, 1057 variant. 
Cohen III, p. 155, 230 variant, Kent-Hirmer plates 94 and 99, 327 (this coin). 
Women of the Caesars, p. 115 and pl. xxx (this coin). Another specimen of this rare 
variant in Adolph Cahn Auction 71, Frankfurt, 14 October 1931, lot 1664 (same 
reverse die). Rare, and with a charming portrait 

of the beautiful young empress. Superb 


The beautiful and sophisticated daughter of Antoninus Pius was married to Marcus 
Aurelius in A.D, 145 and elevated to the rank of Augusta in the following year, on the birth 
of their first child, T. Aelius Antoninus, Technically she outranked her husband at this point, 
as he was only a Caesar (see BMCRE IV, p. Ixxvi); but coinage had been issued in the name 
of Marcus since 139, while that of Faustina Junior began only when she became Augusta. 


The coinage of Faustina Junior has not for the most part been precisely dated. One obvious 
criterion is the form of the obverse legend, which here refers to her relationship to the 
reigning emperor, her father Antoninus Pius, whereas in the reign of her husband she is 
simply Augusta. The variations in the princess’ hairdressing have also been shown to have 
chronological significance. The “melon” coiffure which appears here, with a band of pearls 
round the head, begins in 149 at the earliest (see Hill, Undated Coins, p. 106) and may 
extend as late as 152. A further detail—the pearls sometimes extend directly into the 
chignon, and sometimes not, as here—probably distinguishes different issues and indicates 
that the present aureus ought to be grouped with the Venus types showing the goddess 
holding apple and rudder, with the simple legend VENVS (as BMCRE IV, pl. 23, 14), 
rather than with other Venus Genetrix types which portray the goddess holding an apple and 
an infant (BMCRE IV, p. 161, 1058-1060). 


Venus was already an established type for imperial ladies, having been introduced by Titus 
for coinage in the name of his daughter Julia and employed on cistophori of Domitia and 
various coins of Sabina. There has been a natural tendency to interpret the rich Venus 
typology of Faustina Junior as a reference to happiness in marriage and to connect the Venus 
Genetrix type in particular with the princess’ exceptional fertility (seeBMCREIV p. Ixxvi). 
The iconographic type holding the child certainly suggests this reading. On the other hand 
the previous numismatic tradition of the Venus Genetrix type evoked her cult as the mother 
of Aeneas and patroness of Rome's foundation. Venus Genetrix appeared on the coinage 
of the sterile Sabina in 136, around the time of Hadrian's foundation of the temple of Roma 


and Venus; in a special issue of 138 apparently commemorating an anniversary of the 
temple's foundation; and in a special issue of Antoninus Pius recalling his predecessor's 
greatest achievements (see commentary on the posthumous aureus of Hadrian above). Even 
if the Venus Genetrix types allude topically to Faustina’s childbearing, they must also be 
intended to recall the recent foundation of the temple and the celebration of Rome's 
thousandth anniversary, thus implying a cosmic significance to Faustina's role as the 
genetrix of Rome’s second millennium. 
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Lucius Verus joint reign with Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 161-169 


Aureus (7.28 gm. / ). Rome, 10 December A.D. 163-9 December 164. L VERVS 
AVG—ARMENIACVS. Bare head of Verus right. Rev. REX ARMEN/DAT in 
exergue, TR P III—IMP II COS I around. Lucius Verus, in military attire, seated 
lefton camp stool atop platform supported on four short legs; the emperor extends 
his right hand, and is flanked by two officers, one in military dress, the other togate; 
King Sohaemus of Armenia stands left on ground at foot of platform, his right hand 
raised to his head. RIC III, p, 255, 512. BMCRE IV, p. 426, 300 and 301 (same 
dies). Cohen II, p. 185, 158. Kent-Hirmer pl. 98, 342 (this coin). Same dies as 
E.S.G. Robinson Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1961, lot 220; Mazzini Collec- 
tion, vol. II, 1957, p. 331, 158 and 158*, and pl. cxxiii; Ryan Collection, 
Glendining, London, 20 February 1951, lot 1805; H.P. Hall Collection, part II, 
Glendining, London, 16 November 1950, lot 1569: Bement Collection, Naville 
VII, Geneva, 1924, lot 1078; Jameson Collection, vol. II, 1913, p. 30, 143, and 
pl. vii; and “Astronomer” (F.W. McClean) Collection, Sotheby, London, 13 June 
1906, lot 70. Same obverse die as BMCRE IV, p. 425, 294 and 295, pl. 58, 9; 
Hunter Catalogue II, University of Glasgow, p. 370, 17, and pl. 103: Ryan 
Collection, Glendining, London, 20 February 1951, lot 1806; and Bement Collec- 
tion, Naville VIII, Geneva, 1924, lot 1088. Same reverse die as de Quelen 
Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1888, lot 1206. 
Portrait of elegant style 
and a type of considerable historical interest. Superb 


Although Armenia had been annexed by Trajan and made a Roman province, his settlement 
was challenged some forty years later by the Parthian king Vologases II, who attempted 
to place one of his kinsmen on the throne. Marcus Aurelius sent a large army to the East 
under the nominal command of his colleague Lucius Verus, but the real leadership devolved 
on two very capable generals, Statius Priscus and Avidius Cassius. In A.D. 163 Statius 
Priscus captured and burned the Armenian capital Artaxata. In consequence the two 
emperors, Marcus Aurelius at Rome and Lucius Verus in the east, assumed the honorary 
epithet Armeniacus, “conqueror of Armenia.” In addition both emperors received their 
second imperatorial acclamation. These recent changes in Verus’ titulature are reflected in 
the legends of this aureus. 


The reverse type commemorates Verus’ Armenian settlement of A.D. 163, which replaced 
the candidate of Vologases with another Arsacid named Sohaemus, presumably more 
pliable inasmuch as he was a Roman citizen of senatorial rank who had resided at Rome. 
Both the legend and the design derive from Trajan’s REX PARTHIS DATVS type. The 
scene depicts the ceremonial investiture of the new king of Armenia, seemingly implying 
that Verus was present in person to crown him. However the ancient sources assure us that 


Verus spent most of the campaign indulging in dissipations in the pleasure gardens of 
Daphne outside Antioch; it is a convention of numismatic iconography, and of imperial 
propaganda generally, that the emperor takes formal credit for the actions and accomplish- 
ments of his official representatives. 


The titulature of this aureus places its issue between 10 December A.D. 163 and 9 December 

164, However Szaivert has proposed a narrower date—July—9 December A.D. 164— in his 
arrangement of the issues (MIR 18). According to Szaivert, the REX ARMEN DAT aureus 
belongs to the eighth issue of the reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. All types of 
the issue are military: the Armenian coronation type, in two variants, is reserved for Lucius 
Verus, with a corresponding Armenia Capta type, also in two variants, reserved for Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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Lucius Verus joint reign with Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 161-169 


Aureus (7.20 gm. | ). Rome, A.D. 10 December 165-9 December 166. L VERVS 
AVG—ARM PARTH MAX. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Verus right. 
Rev. TR P—VI IM—P 111 COS Il. Lucius Verus, in military attire, on horseback 
galloping right, his cloak billowing out behind, brandishing spear in right hand; 
on ground below horse, prostrate enemy crawling right, his head turned in upward 
gaze toward the emperor. RIC III, p. 258, 549. BMCRE IV, p. 442, 415, and pl. 
60, 17 (same obverse die). Cohen III, p. 196, 287 (citing the British Musem 
specimen). Same obverse die as Hunter Catalogue II, University of Glasgow, p. 
371, 26, and pl. 103. Rare. Splendid portrait in high relief. 

Extremely fine plus 


The eastern campaign of Lucius Verus gained even greater successes than the recovery of 
Armenia. In A.D. 164 Avidius Cassius overran Mesopotamia, capturing and destroying the 
Parthian capitals of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. The following year he pressed on into the 
Parthian homeland of Media, achieving the farthest eastward penetration in the history of 
Roman warfare. Both emperors now received their third imperatorial acclamation, and 
Verus grandly styled himself Parthicus Maximus, “greatest of Parthian conquerors,” 
implying that his achievements had exceeded those of the great Trajan. Marcus Aurelius 
however did not assume the same epithet until the Median campaign was wrapped up in 
A.D. 166, at which time both emperors received yet another imperatorial acclamation and 
the further epithet Medicus. 


This aureus records the third imperatorial acclamation, that granted for the conquest of 
Parthian Mesopotamia. Verus’ tribunician power places it in the year 10 December A.D. 
165-9 December 166. But this was only the first of three emissions for this eventful year 
(the IMP MI issue, a largess issue, and the IMP III] issue). Szaivert has proposed a brief 
period of production in January and February of A.D. 166 for this eleventh issue of the joint 
reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 


The reverse type is again a conventional type which originated on the coinage of Trajan. 
Together with Verus’ other types for the issue, which include captives and Victoria, it 
commemorates the Parthian victories of A.D. 164. The corresponding types of Marcus 
Aurelius, however, are far more general—Felicitas, Roma, and Providentia—and indicate 
that on this occasion, in contrast to the last, he was content to give the military credit to his 
colleague and to identify himself with less topical propaganda for the principate. This 
thematic change is first to be observed in the preceding issue, the tenth issue of the reign, 
minted in the latter part of A.D, 165, according to Szaivert; and it is consistent with Marcus’ 
delay in adopting the titles of conquest. 


Commodus 


as Caesar under Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 166-177 


Aureus (7.27 gm. | ). Rome, October-9 December A.D. 175. COMMODO CAES 
AVG FIL GERM SARM. Young bare-headed, draped, and cuirassed bust of 
Commodus right. Rev. LIBERA—LITAS around, AVG in exergue. The young 
Caesar, togate, seated left on curule chair atop platform, his right hand extended, 
his feet resting on stool, accompanied by Liberalitas standing left, holding tessera 
and cornucopiae; to left, citizen mounting ladder, holding out fold of toga to 
receive coins. Cf. RIC II, p. 263, 612 (citing the British Museum specimen, but 
misdescribing the obverse). BMCRE IV, p. 479, 646, and pl. 66, 9 (same reverse 
die). Not listed by Cohen. Same obverse die as Ryan Collection, Glendining, 
London, 20 February 1951, lot 1810; Jameson Collection, vol. II, 1913, p. 31, 146, 
and pl. vii: and Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, 

lot 350. Same reverse die as Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, lot 351. 
Very rare, and with an attractive portrait of the fourteen-year-old prince. 
Extremely fine plus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. II, 1957, p. 364, 292 v., and pl, cxxxv). 


Although Commodus had been recognized as Caesar on 12 October A.D. 166, no coinage 
was issued in his name until the year of his father's twenty-ninth tribunician power, 10 
December A.D. 174-9 December 175. This was a turbulent year, for around April 175 the 
great general Avidius Cassius revolted in the east, compelling Marcus Aurelius to terminate 
the Second Marcomannic War by offering terms to the German tribes whom he had been 
battling on the Danube front. For propaganda purposes this hasty settlement was treated as 
a victory, with the emperor assuming the epithet Germanicus and then, in quick succession, 
his eighth imperatorial acclamation and the further title Sarmaticus, while the coinage of 
the next year featured shrill celebratory types. Characteristically, Marcus Aurelius shared 
the epithets Germanicus and Sarmaricus with his junior colleague. 


The discussion of Mattingly in BMCRE IV, p. cxxvi, implies that the introduction of 
Commodus to public life, and to coinage, was a response to the challenge of Avidius 
Cassius. There is a basis for this assumption in the ancient sources (see SHA, Commodus 
2, 2). However Szaivert’s reconstruction of the coinage argues that the promotion of 
Commodus was planned beforehand, as medallions were struck in his name at the end of 
A.D. 174 and distributed on New Year's Day of 175 (MIR 18, p. 183, “zu Emission 28”). 


The reverse type of this aureus commemorates an imperial largess, the sixth of the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. The largess in question celebrated Commodus’ assumption, on the Nones 
of July 175, of the toga virilis, a Roman rite of passage that marked the achievement of legal 
adulthood (SHA, Commodus 2, 1), This largess is first recorded on coins of the twenty- 


ninth emission of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, where it is strongly associated with 
Commodus, The Caesar has three largess types, a congiarium scene similar to the present 
one and the personification of Liberality with two different obverse legends, one of them 
dedicatory; whereas his father has only the personification. The largess theme carries over 
into the Caesar's coinage bearing the epithets GERM SARM, introduced to the titulature 
of Marcus Aurelius in the course of his issue 30, whence our date for the present aureus. 
Some commentators have questioned whether the depiction of only one emperor in the 
congiarium scene may signal that Commodus alone personally distributed the largess, 
Marcus being absent in the field. The ancient sources are late and not entirely reliable, but 
SHA, Marcus 22, 12 seems to indicate that the ceremonies of manhood were held on the 
Danube frontier, where the emperor had summoned his son. 
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Commodus 


as sole Augustus, A.D. 180-192 


Aureus (7.18 gm. | ). Rome, A.D. 185. MCOMM ANT AVG—P BRIT FEL. Mature 
laureate and draped bust of Commodus right. Rev. CONC MIL in exergue, ۴ 
P—X—IMP VII—CO—S 1111 P P around. Commodus, bare-headed and in military 
attire, standing facing on low dais, looking left, presiding over a gathering of four 
soldiers, two on either side of the emperor; the inner pair each hold standard and 
clasp right hands, the outer hold spears and oblong shields. This coin published in 
Kent-Hirmer, pl, 103, 356, and possibly the only known specimen of this date. For 
aurei of this type dated the eleventh year of Commodus’ tribunician power, cf. RIC 
III, p. 380, 127; BMCRE IV, p. 724, 197; and Cohen III, p. 234, 59, 
Possibly unique, and an attractive military type of 
considerable historical interest. Extremely fine plus 


This aureus bears a tribunician date indicating that it was struck between 10 December A.D, 

184 and 9 December 185. Its reverse resembles an adlocutio scene, depicting the emperor 
addressing his troops from a dais, but there are significant departures from the traditional 
type. Here the emperor is placed in the center of the composition, where he witnesses the 
representatives of different legions clasping hands in an oath of fidelity, over the rubric 
CONC[ordia] MIL[itum], “the harmony of the soldiers.” This aureus has a parallel in aurei 
and denarii with the same design, but with the reverse legend ending FID[es] 
EXERC[ituum], “the loyalty of the armies.” The theme of military order and discipline is 
reinforced by denarii with the same legend as the present aureus, but depicting the 
personification of Concordia Militum, a female figure holding two military standards, All 
these varieties were repeated in the following year, that of the emperor's eleventh 
tribunician power. Szaivert has dated the TR P X group, to which this aureus belongs, 
October-9 December A.D. 185. 


The obsessive concern for military loyalty that is displayed on this coinage has long been 
recognized as a response to unrest in the British army which brought about the fall of the 
praetorian prefect Perennis. (The alternate suggestions of Grant, Roman Anniversary 
Issues, p. 110, are not to be taken seriously.) Perennis had apparently incurred the 
resentment of the provincial armies by replacing officers of senatorial rank with equestri- 
ans—a reform that would become commonplace in the third century. A mutiny developed 
among the troops in Britain, probably early in A.D, 185, but when Perennis attempted to 
censure the culprits, a delegation from the army came before Commodus accusing the 
praetorian prefect of treason. The charges were found credible, perhaps because Perennis 
also had enemies in the army of Pannonia, where his sons were contending with other 
officers overthe credit for certain victories. Perennis was declared an enemy of the state and, 
according to the SHA, turned over to the soldiers to be torn to pieces. It is the judgment of 
modern historians, however, that the ill-fated Perennis was competent and probably honest. 


The epithet Felix, “fortunate,” is a new feature of the imperial titulature first employed on 
coins of this issue. The SHA comments sarcastically on Commodus’ assumption of this title 
after the execution of Perennis (SHA, Commodus 8, 1), and Mattingly asserts that it certainly 
celebrates his escape from the purported plots of his minister (BMCRE IV, p. clix). Kaiser- 
Raiss, however, maintains that the epithet alludes to the emperor's decennalia or tenth 
anniversary, Which is featured already in some coin types of this issue, including two with 
the related locution SAEC[uli] FEL[icitas], “the happiness of the age” (Die Stadtrömische 
Münzprägung während der Alleinherrschaft des Commodus (Frankfurt, 1980), p.27f.; and 
see Szaivert emission 53, 679 and 680). 
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All coins shown 6:1 
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Commodus as sole Augustus 


Aureus (7.27 gm. | ). Rome, A.D. 186-189. M—COMM ANT P—FEL AVG BRIT. 
Mature laureate bust of Commodus right, with light drapery on left shoulder. Rev. 
VICTO—RIAE—FELICI. Victory, with turreted headdress, flying left, holding in 
both hands an untied diadem above two oval shields, tablet inscribed C V PP 
below. This type recorded only in silver in all the major works of reference: cf. RIC 
II, p. 387, 196; BMCRE IV, p. 732, 240; and Cohen III, p. 350, 952. For another 
specimen of the aureus, from the same reverse die, see Coin Hoards Il, Royal 
Numismatic Society, London, 1976, p. 66, fig. 15, 6; another, from different dies, 
in Ars Classica Auction XVI, Geneva, 1933, lot 1927. 
Extremely rare: possibly only the third recorded specimen, 
and in mint state 


The small tablet on the reverse of this aureus, inscribed C V PP, refers to Commodus' fifth 
consulship. He occupied this magistracy in A.D. 186 with Acilius Glabrio as his colleague, 
and it has been suggested that his purpose was to reassert his supremacy after the mutiny 
of the British army and the affair of Perennis (Kaiser-Raiss, Alleinherrschaft des 
Commodus, p. 63). The reference to the emperor’s fifth consulship is the only objective 
guide to dating this coin and others of its issue: unfortunately it allows a range of three years 
(A.D. 186-189) as Commodus did not hold his sixth consulship until A.D. 190. 


Nevertheless Mattingly noticed a thematic parallelism between this issue and two others 
which are dated, one bearing the tribunician date XII with COS V and the other bearing 
the same tribunician date with COS V DES VI (BMCRE IV, p. clxv). The shared themes 
are Fortuna, Jupiter, Pax/Mars Pacator, Roma Aeterna/Securitas Orbis, and Victoria Felix/ 
Minerva Victrix. The two dated issues have the identical repertory of reverse types, 
suggesting that the issue to which this aureus belongs is the earliest of the three. Szaivert 
has given it to the period January—July A.D, 189. 


This aureus, and indeed the whole issue to which it belongs, is also distinguished by the fact 
that its reverse legends are expressed in the dedicatory dative. The sense seems to be of a 
prayerful consignment of the emperor to the care of the deities and personifications depicted 


on the issue. In this context, the figure of Victory is not a symbol of any specific military 
success, but a permanent imperial attribute, or perhaps better, a numinous presence around 
the emperor. The epithet Felix may associate her with his decennalia or tenth anniverary 
in power, celebrated two years earlier; and the pair of shields may perhaps represent the 
fulfilment of vows for his first two guinguennalia. 
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Pertinax 


1 January-28 March A.D. 193 


Aureus (7.10 gm. | ). Rome, second issue. IMP CAES P HELV—PERTIN AVG. 
Laureate and draped bust of Pertinax right. Rev, OPI DIVIN—TR P COS II. Ops 
enthroned left, holding two ears of grain in right hand, and resting left on seat, RIC 
IV/1, p: 8, 8b (cited from a cast in the British Museum). BMCRE V, p. 4, 18 note. 
Cohen III, p. 393f, 32 variant (head laureate right). Kent-Hirmer pl. 107, 369 (this 
coin). Cf. A.M. Woodward, “The coinage of Pertinax,” NC 1957, pp. 84-96, obv. 
die DR. 3, rev. die E (this combination not recorded). Same obverse die as 
Miinzhandlung Basel Auction 8, 22 March 1937, lot 843, and Wealth of the 
Ancient World, p. 247, 136. Same reverse die as specimen in Vienna (illustrated 
in Woodward, art. cit., pl. x, 8). Very rare. 

A magnificent portrait of distinctive style. Superb 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol III, 1957, p. 3, dopo 32, and pl. i). 


This aureus belongs to the second issue of the brief reign of Pertinax, the first to contain 
gold. The types of the issue set a typically optimistic tone for the beginning of a reign: 
Aequitas, Laetitia Temporum, Providentia Deorum, and Vota Decennalia—"equity, the 
joy of the times, the providence of the gods, and vows for the emperor’s tenth anniversary.” 
However the reverse type of the present aureus, Ops Divina, is both unusual and obscure 
in meaning, and in this respect it has more in common with the types of the first issue. 


Ops was honored in several annual festivals, yet her function in Roman religious life is not 
clearly understood today. As the wife of Saturn she was probably associated with wealth, 
but some of the evidence suggests she was an agricultural divinity. The latter aspect is 
certainly implied by the two grain ears she holds on coins of Pertinax. The Ops type 
probably refers in a general sense to the new emperor's efforts to rehabilitate state finances, 
and specifically to his agricultural reforms: he sought to restore the productivity of lands 
abandoned after the plague and frontier wars of the 170s by granting their cultivators full 
title and ten years’ remission of taxes. 


The only previous appearance of Ops on Roman coinage occurred under Antoninus Pius, 
on an issue now dated to A.D. 142 and recognized as quinquennalian in theme (see Hill, 
Undated Coins, p. 190, 499, 505, 506). In that instance her iconography symbolized 
celestial majesty, not agriculture, and the type selection of the entire issue advertised the 
tranquillity and well-being of the empire. Grant has pointed out that an interval of half a 
century separates the two Ops types, and that the Ops Divina of Pertinax may therefore be 
regarded as an anniversary revival proclaiming the restoration of the Golden Age of the 
Antonines (Roman Anniversary Issues, p. 113). The allusion is not merely abstract, for 
Pertinax had built his career under Antoninus Pius and had been a key subordinate of 
Marcus Aurelius. 


This portrait of Pertinax has much in common with portraits of the preceding reign. 
Numismatists have identified several instances in the history of Roman coinage when the 
mint, uncertain of the appearance of a new emperor, extemporized by adapting portraits of 
his predecessor until an official portrait bust was made available as a model. In this case, 
however, there is so much variation in Pertinax’s numismatic portraiture, even within die- 
linked issues, that the mint appears to have functioned not only without an official portrait 
bust but without any iconographic guidelines whatsoever (see Woodward, art. cit., p. ۲ 
and pl. x). 
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Didius Julianus 


28 March2 June A.D. 193 


Aureus (6.57 gm. | ). Rome, first issue. IMP CAES M DIDSEVE—R IVLIAN AVG, 
Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Didius Julianus right. Rev. CONCO—R— 
D MILIT. Concordia Militum standing facing, looking left, holding vertical 
standard in each hand. RIC IV/1, p. 16,5. BMCRE V, p. 12,9, and pl. 3, 11 (same 
dies). Cohen III, p, 398, 1; also same obverse die as Paris specimen with reverse 
type Fortuna standing (Cohen III, p. 399, 11). A.M, Woodward, “The coinage of 
Didius Julianus and his family.” NC 1961, pp. 71-90, obverse die 1, reverse die 
LA, pl. vi, | (Vienna specimen illustrated). Sames dies as Garrett Collection, 
NFA-Leu, Part I, Beverly Hills, 1984, lot 826; and NFA Auction XI, Beverly 
Hills, 1983, lot 310. Extremely rare, and with a magnificent portrait. 

Extremely fine 


The rich senator Didius Julianus came to the throne under disgraceful circumstances, 
having engaged in a bidding war against the urban prefect Sulpicianus as to which of them 
would pay the larger accession donative to the praetorian guard. Julianus eventually won 
with a promise of the exorbitant sum of 25,000 sesterces per man. The Roman masses dem- 
onstrated against him in the streets, but the Senate had no option but to ratify the choice of 
the praetorians. The effect on the empire was disastrous, for three provincial armies 
immediately elevated their commanders as rivals for the throne, unleashing the civil wars 
of A.D, 193-197. Furthermore, Didius found himself in financial straits as a result of his 
rash promises. The ancient sources report that he was able to mete out only 30 sesterces on 
account to each praetorian (SHA, Didius, 3, 2) and that he never paid off the donative in full 
(Herodian ii, 7, 6 and 8, 5), His financial embarrassment is also apparent in the metrology 
of his coinage, for his aurei were reduced in weight by 6%, his denarii by 8%, and his 
sestertii by 18%. The reduction is apparent in the weight of this aureus, as compared with 
the preceding. 


Didius managed only two issues of coinage in his brief reign. The arrangement proposed 
by Mattingly in BMCRE V has been corrected as a result of Woodward's die study (“The 
coinage of Didius Julianus and his family,” NC 1961, pp. 71-90, see especially p. 73). The 
entire gold coinage is extremely limited, consuming only five obverse and ten reverse dies 
for the two issues combined. 


Didius Julianus employed three reverse types for his coinage, as well as one type each for 
his wife Manlia Scantilla and his daughter Didia Clara, both of whom were immediately 
honored with the title Augusta, Two of the types for Didius, Concordia Militum (the 
concord of the military) and Rector Orbis (he who puts the world to rights), are grimly 
humorous in the circumstances of his reign. Concordia Militum, to us a familiar and 
hackneyed type, was in fact a rather recent development, though it had evolved from the 
related themes Consensus Exercituum and Concordia Exercituum (the unanimity of the 
armies, the concord of the armies). Types proclaiming (or appealing for) military unity 


originated in the Civil Wars of A.D. 68-69, Concordia Praetorianorum, a female personi- 
fication holding a branch and cornucopiae, appeared on the “Military” coinage of southern 
Gaul and in the second Spanish issue of Vitellius. Vitellius made extensive use of the more 
inclusive legend Consensus Exercituum, illustrated by an advancing Mars carrying military 
standards, at both Tarraco and Lugdunum. Vespasian employed the same motto on his early 
coinage from western provincial mints, but usually with the image of two soldiers clasping 
hands and holding legionary aquilae. Nerva changed the wording to Concordia Exercituum 
and gave the concept yet another pictorial expression, that of two clasped hands, sometimes 
holding a legionary eagle set on prow: he employed this type throughout his brief reign. 
Hadrian on the other hand invoked Concordia Exercituum only once, in A.D, 123, when he 
introduced the female personification holding two standards. In 138 Antoninus Pius 
revived Hadrian's type on asses intended for a donative to the troops in the midst of his 
dispute with the Senate over the consecration of his predecessor; in 142 he devised a variant 
holding a small Victory and standard for the aes denominations of a special quinquennalian 
issue. Marcus Aurelius reverted to Hadrian's original type for sestertii of A.D. 171. The 
revised legend Concordia Militum was introduced by Commodus in the context of serious 
military unrest (see the CONC MIL aureus of Commodus above). The related themes 
Concordia Militum and Fides Militum received great emphasis on Commodus” coinage in 
A.D. 185-186; each was employed with an elaborate pictorial composition on aurei, and 
with the female personification holding standards on denarii, sestertii, and asses. Didius’ 
adoption of this recent novelty doubtless recalled the Commodan crisis, giving Concordia 
Militum the aspect of an appeal rather than an assertion. 
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Didius Julianus 28 March2 June A.D. 193 


Aureus (6.80 gm. | ). Rome, second issue. IMP CAES M DID—IVLIAN AVG. 
Laureate head of Didius Julianus right. Rev. PM TR—P COS. Fortuna standing left, 
holding in right hand rudder set on small globe, and cornucopiae in left. RIC IV/ 
1, ۲. 15, 2. BMCRE V, p. 11, 4, and pl. 3, 7 (same dies); also same obverse die as 
BMCRE 1, pl. 3, 5 (= Kent-Hirmer pl. 108, 371). Cohen III, p. 399, 8 (citing the 
British Museum specimen). Woodward, art. cit., obv, die 5, rev. die 2B, pl. vi, 6. 
Same obverse die as E.S.G. Robinson Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1961, lot 
241; and Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 370. 

Extremely rare. About extremely fine 


Ex H.P. Hall Collection (part II, Glendining, London, 16 November 1950, lot 
1657); ex Jameson Collection (vol. II, 1913, p. 33, 156, and pl. vii); ex “Astrono- 
mer” (F.W. McClean) Collection (Sotheby, London, 13 June 1906, lot 77); and ex 
de Quelen Collection (Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 14 May 1888, lot 1262). 


The third of Didius Julianus’ types is the conventional Fortuna who appears on the aureus 
offered here. Fortuna was first introduced to Roman coinage as the Fortune of the Roman 
People, invoked by the Republican side at the beginning of the Civil War in 49 B.C. (RRC 
440/1). The concept was revived on the Civil Wars coinage of A.D. 68-69, which espoused 
the same principles of liberty and resistance to tyranny (RIC 1, p. 207,49). Galba converted 
Fortuna into an imperial attribute, or more likely into a tutelary deity of the emperor, on his 
coinage from Lugdunum (R/C I, 127, 128). The Flavians developed the distinction between 
the standing Fortuna Augusti and the seated Fortuna Redux who brings the emperor safely 
home from war, a theme with Augustan precedents. From the time of Nerva there was a 
tendency to employ the imperial Fortune, Fortuna Augusti, on the early coin issues of a 
reign, or on the first issues after a stable situation had been achieved: thus Antoninus Pius 
did not use the type until his seventh issue (A.D. 139) after resolving his dispute with the 
Senate over the consecration of Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius used it to inaugurate his sole 
reign after the death of Lucius Verus. Pertinax, the unfortunate predecessor of Didius 
Julianus, depicted Fortuna on his first coin issue with the unusual explanatory legend DIS 
CVSTODIBVS, commending himself to the care of his patron deities. The normal attrib- 
utes of the imperial Fortune are a cornucopiae and a rudder (often resting on a globe), 
symbolizing the abundance of good things she can bestow on her favorites, and her power 
to direct all worldly affairs. 
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Didia Clara daughter of Didius Julianus 


Aureus (6.43 gm. | ). Rome, 28 March-2 June A.D. 193. DIDIA CLA—RA AVG. 
Draped bust of Didia Clara right, her hair waved in three ridges and tied in large 
bun behind. Rev. HILA—R — TEMPOR, Hilaritas standing facing, looking left, 
holding long palm branch seton ground in right hand, and cornucopiae in left. RIC 
IV/1, p. 16, 10. BMCRE V, p. 13, 13. Cohen III, p. 403, 2 (citing Paris specimen, 
with same obverse die). Kent-Hirmer pl. 108, 373. PCR II, p. 73, 673. A.M. 
Woodward, “The coinage of Didius Julianus and his family,” NC 1961, pp. 71-90, 
obverse die 3, reverse die D. Same dies as Bement Collection, Naville VIII, 
Geneva, 1924, lot 1147, Same obverse die as Leu Auction 22, Zurich, 1979, lot 
292. Extremely rare: one of only thirteen recorded specimens. 

Excellent portrait in high relief. Extremely fine 


Manlia Scantilla and Didia Clara, the wife and daughter of Didius Julianus, were pro- 
claimed Augustae by the Senate when it recognized the new emperor. In addition Didia 
Clara was formally emancipated by her father and given her inheritance. Her husband and 
cousin Cornelius Repentinus was appointed urban prefect. The two imperial ladies are 
reported to have entered the palace in a spirit of fear and apprehension, which all too soon 
proved well founded. Didius’ successor Septimius Severus revoked their honors, includ- 
ing Didia Clara’s inheritance, but they were allowed to retire safely to private life. 


The coinage issued in the name of Didia Clara employs a single reverse type, Hilaritas 
Temporum, “the gladness of the times,” expressing a general optimism at the outset of the 
new reign. Hilaritas was introduced as a coin type by Hadrian in A.D. 124. Hadrian’s type 
is characterized as “the rejoicing of the Roman people” and is depicted lifting a veil from 
her face. The type may be connected with the Hilaria, a joyous festival celebrated in honor 
of the goddess Cybele at the spring equinox; on the other hand, it is associated in the coinage 
with Felicitas and other types which seem to look forward to Hadrian's decennalia or tenth 
anniversary in 125-126. In A.D. 128 Hilaritas PR was revived in several versions, some 
holding the palm branch and cornucopiae which were shortly to become her regular 
attributes, and the numismatic context makes clear that the type celebrates the elevation of 
Sabina to the rank of Augusta. Under Antoninus Pius, Hilaritas (no longer specifically 
attributed to the Roman people) was associated with the younger generation of the imperial 
house and thus with the promise of dynastic continuity. She was a regular type of the coinage 
of Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 144-145, leading up to and including the special issue for the 
marriage of Marcus and Faustina Junior, and she appeared on the aes coinage of the young 
empress after A.D. 148, possibly in assoctation with the birth of an heir. Hilaritas was 
retained on the coinage of Faustina in the early years of the reign of Marcus, who also 
allotted the type to their daughter Lucilla. Hilaritas was employed for Commodus on his last 
issues as Caesar and subsequently, in the early years of his sole reign, for his wife Crispina. 
After her banishment Commodus reclaimed the type for himself as Hilaritas Augusti: it 


occurs on two issues of A.D. 183, on an issue of A.D. 187 where it is associated with the 
fulfilment of Commodus’ decennalian yows, and on medallions struck for the beginning 
of A.D. 188. 


Grant has suggested that the adoption of Hilaritas by Didius Julianus represents an attempt 
to affiliate himself with his great predecessor Antoninus Pius (Roman Anniversary Issues, 
p. 113f). This appears a bit farfetched in view of the frequent use of the type in the interim. 
The strong dynastic connotations of Hilaritas seem rather to hint at the possibility of 
imperial continuity through Didia Clara. The parallel with Antoninus Pius, who had 
successfully insured the transmission of empire through a daughter, remains secondary 
though highly appropriate. 


The extremely rare aurei of Didia Clara were produced from four obverse and three reverse 
dies, 
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Septimius Severus and Julia Domna 


Aureus (7.38 gm. / ). Rome, first dynastic issue, A.D. 201. SEVERVS AVG— 
PART MAX, Laureate bust of Severus right, with aegis draped across both 
shoulders. Rev. IVLIA—AVGVSTA. Draped bust of Julia Domna right, her hair 
elaborately waved in seven horizontal ridges, and tied in large chignon behind. 
RICIV/1, p. 112, 161(b). BMCRE V, p. 192, 192, and pl. 31, 16 (holed, from same 
dies). Cohen IV, p. 98f, 1 (citing the British Museum specimen). Hill p. 19, 463. 
Same dies as Jameson Collection, vol. TI, 1913, p. 36, 169, and pl. viii. Same 
obverse die as Garrett Collection, NFA-Leu, part I, Beverly Hills, 1984, lot 830; 
Wealth of the Ancient World (Fort Worth, 1983), p. 250, 139; A.M. Woodward 
Collection, Glendining, London, 1962, lot 208; E.S.G. Robinson Collection, 
Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1961, lots 253 and 255; Mazzini Collection, vol. III, 1957, p. 
52, 1, and pl. xvii; Ryan Collection, Glendining, London, 1951, lot 1819; Vicomte 
de Sartiges Collection, Ars Classica Auction XVIII, Geneva, 1938, lot 322; and 
Bement Collection, Naville VIII, Geneva, 1924, lot 1178. Also same obverse die 
as the aureus of Septimius Severus with Caracalla and Geta following. 

Very rare. A beautiful striking on a full flan. Extremely fine plus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol III, 1957, p. 52, 1*, and pl. xvii). 


This aureus with its portraits of Septimius Severus and his wife Julia Domna belongs to the 
first phase of a tremendous burst of coinage with dynastic types, in four issues, in A.D. 
201-202; for the circumstances of these emissions, see the commentary on lot 81. This 
particular “double obverse” variety was employed only for aurei of the first dynastic issue 
and for denarii of the second, 


Severus” titulature includes the epithet Parthicus Maximus, “greatest conquerer of the 
Parthians,” which he assumed in the summer of A.D. 198 at the time of his eleventh 
imperatorial acclamation. Both celebrated his suppression of the revolts of Armenia and 
Adiabene after the fall of Pescennius Niger, and his subsequent advance eastward and 
capture of the Parthian capital Ctesiphon. 


The emperor's portraiture is of considerable interest. His forked beard and the corkscrew 
curls on his forehead are derived from the iconography of the Alexandrian god Serapis, as 
can be better recognized from his portrait busts in the round (H.P. L’Orange, Apotheosis in 
Ancient Portraiture (New Rochelle reprint, 1982), pp. 75-82). Severus’ identification with 
this African god is related to his own African origin and identity, which are also reflected 
in some of his reverse types, in his visits to Egypt (A.D. 200) and Africa (A.D. 207), and 
in beneficent policies toward the provinces, directed at Africa and Egypt in particular. 
L'Orange thought that the Serapis portrait type was introduced as a result of the emperor’s 
visit to his natal city of Leptis Magna in A.D. 203. But Hill's analysis of the Severan coin 


portraits has established that the Serapis type was in use from early A.D. 197 to 205, 
primarily on aurei (“The coin-portraiture of Severus and his family from the mint of Rome,” 
NC 1979, p, 37, see type Mi). It seems to have developed out of an idealizing trend in 
Severus’ portraiture, rather than taking its impetus from historical events. 
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Septimius Severus, with Julia Domna, Caracalla, and Geta 


Aureus (7.34 gm. | ). Rome, second dynastic issue, A.D. 201. SEVERVS PIVS 
AVG—P M TR P VIII. Laureate head of Severus right. Rev. FELICITAS above, 
SAECVLI below. Draped bust of Julia Domna facing, between confronted busts of 
her two sons, Caracalla laureate, draped, and cuirassed right, Geta bare-headed, 
draped, and cuirassed left. RIC 1۷/1, p. 114, 175. BMCRE V, p. 203, 255, Cohen 
IV, p. 99, 1. Hill p. 20,511. Same obverse die as BMCRE V. p. 202f, 253 and 254, 
pl. 33, 5. Same reverse die as Mazzini Collection, vol. III, 1957, p. 53, 4 and 5, and 
pl. xvii; and Ryan Collection, Glendining, London, 1951, lot 1820. 
Very rare. 
A remarkable type portraying all four members of the imperial family 
at the commencement of the third century, Extremely fine 


This aureus belongs to the second dynastic issue of A.D. 201. Its type enjoyed a singular 
prominence, as it was employed on aurei of all four of the dynastic issues of A.D. 201-202, 
but never on silver (see Hill, Coinage of Septimius Severus and his Family, note under 533, 
questioning the existence of the coin cited as Cohen 3). This is the only one of the dynastic 
types to depict all four members of the imperial family. 


The obverse legend includes the epithet Pius, first assumed by Severus on gold quinarii 
struck for a donative that immediately preceded the second dynastic issue. The likely 
occasion for this donative is the beginning of the celebration of the emperor's decennalia 
or tenth anniversary (see P. Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa au Bas-Empire, NR XVII 
(Wetteren, 1988), p. 16). The epithet, of course, is a reminder of Severus’ adoptive link with 
the beloved Antonine emperors (see lot 85), Both the decennalian and Antonine themes take 
on heightened resonance in the context of the dynastic propaganda of the year. 


The emperor’s portrait appears to lack the corkscrew curls borrowed from the iconography 
of Serapis (see the first of these Severan dynastic aurei above). This variant—Hill's type 
Mii—was used parallel to the Serapis portrait type from early A.D. 197 to 205, though less 
commonly on aurei (see P.V. Hill, “The coin-portraiture of Severus and his family from the 
mint of Rome,” NC 1979, p. 37). But if the portrait of the emperor seems slightly 
understated, the same cannot be said of the highly unusual facing bust of the empress on 
the reverse, flanked by her two sons. The legend FELICITAS SAECVLI, “the happiness 
of the age,” inverts the SAECVLI FELICITAS legend found on coins of Julia Domna from 
the contemporary substantive or regular issue (Hill’s issue 11). Both legends have 
decennalian overtones, and the substantive type for Julia, Isis giving suck to Horus, 
harmonizes with the Serapis iconography of Severus at the same time that it alludes to the 
dynastic idea. 
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Septimius Severus, with Caracalla and Geta 


Aureus (7.46 gm. ! ). Rome, first dynastic issue, A.D. 201. SEVERVS AVG— 
PART MAX. Laureate bust of Severus right, with aegis draped across both 
shoulders. Rev. AETERNIT IMPERI. Confronted busts of Severus” two sons, 
Caracalla laureate, draped, and cuirassed right, Geta bare-headed and draped left. 
RIC IV/1, p. 111, 155a (this coin cited). BMCRE V, p. 191, 184 note (this coin 
cited). Cf. Cohen IV, p. 102, 1 variant (misdescribed, and laureate head on 
obverse). Hill p. 19, 461. Same dies as A.M. Woodward Collection, Glendining, 
London, 1962, lot 208; E.S.G. Robinson Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1961, lot 
255; Vicomte de Sartiges Collection, Ars Classica Auction XVIII, Geneva, 1938, 
lot 322. Same reverse die as BMCRE V, p. 157, 3, and pl. 27, 1; Garrett Collection, 
NFA-Leu, part I, Beverly Hills, 1984, lot 837; and Jameson Collection, vol. II, 
1913, p. 36, 172, and pl, viii. Same obverse die as the aureus of Septimius Severus 
and Julia Domna above, under which additional die identities are noted. 

Very rare and extremely fine 


Ex Bizot Collection (Sotheby, London, 19 November 1902, lot 204). 


This aureus, from the same obverse die as lot 79, displays another of the multifarious 
combinations of family portraits that make up the remarkable dynastic issues of A.D. 
201-202. Substantive (regular) issues were greatly reduced after 198, generally to only one 
or two issues a year, but several of the substantive types for A.D, 201—Fundator Pacis, 
Rector Orbis, Restitutor Urbis, and Salus Generis Humana (founder of peace, he who puts 
the world to rights, the restorer of the city, and well-being of the human race)—seem to 
suggest that the emperor has put civil and foreign wars behind him and has established a 
permanent peace in which productive activities can now take place. These substantive 
issues merely punctuate the great dynastic coinage which proclaims the imperial future of 
the Severan family. And the dynastic coinage itself is finally followed, in A.D. 202, by 
decennalian types interweaving the same themes into the celebration of Severus” tenth 
anniversary in power. 


The reverse legend AETERNIT IMPERI, “the eternity of the empire,” deliberately 
confuses the concept of the continuity of the state with that of the continuity of the Severan 
regime. The legend is employed both with confronted portraits of Severus and his older son 
Caracalla, and with confronted portraits of Caracalla and the younger son Geta, as here. 
Caracalla, who had been elevated to the rank of Augustus in A.D. 198, wears the imperial 
laurel wreath; Geta, only a Caesar, is depicted bare-headed in accordance with tradition. 
Similarly Caracalla's seniority is symbolized by his position of honor on the proper right 
(viewer's left). 


The dynastic theme is not touched lightly in this coinage, and the repetitions and 
recombination of types are really rather staggering. The AETERNIT IMPERI reverse 


recurs in all of the three dynastic issues of A.D. 201 and in the dynastic issue of A.D, 202 
as follows: The present variety, with obverse portrait of Severus and his confronted sons 
on the reverse, is used for aurei and denarii of the first and second dynastic issues of 201, 
denarii of the third dynastic issue of 201, and aurei of the dynastic issue of 202. The 
confronted portraits of Caracalla and Geta also occur on aurei and denarii of Julia Domna 
in dynastic issue 2 (see lot 83). The confronted busts of Severus and Caracalla serve as the 
reverse for aurei and denarii of Geta and for denarii of Caracalla in the first dynastic issue; 
and for aurei and denarii of Julia Domna and of Caracalla in the second dynastic issue. 
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Septimius Severus and Caracalla 


Aureus (7,15 gm, | ). Rome, special issue to commemorate the Parthian victory, 
A.D. 204. IMPP INVICTI PII AVGG. Conjoined laureate busts right of Severus, in 
foreground, draped and cuirassed, and Caracalla, draped. Rev. VICTORIA— 
PARTHICA MAXIMA. Victory advancing left, holding wreath in raised right hand, 
and palm branch in left. RIC ۲۷/1, p. 130,311. BMCRE V, p. 205, 266. Cohen IV, 
p- 101, 8. Hill p. 22, 677. Kent-Hirmer pl. 110 and 112, 382. PCR II, p. 78, 699. 

Very rare with portraits of pleasing style. Extremely fine 


Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 9 October 1984, lot 100); and 
ex Bement Collection (Naville VIII, Lucerne, 25 June 1924, lot 1181). 


The revolt of Pescennius Niger in A.D. 193-194 destabilized the eastern frontier of the 
Roman empire, and for this reason it was supported by the Parthian king Vologases IV. In 
195, after his defeat of Niger, Septimius Severus made a punitive raid across the Euphrates 
and established a Roman fortress at Nisibis, the chief city of the Parthian province of 
Adiabene. While Severus was preoccupied in the West with Clodius Albinus, Vologases 
attempted to recover his lost provinces. Severus returned to the East and in autumn of 197 
expelled the Parthians from Osroene and Adiabene. The following year he marched upon 
the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon and left it in ruins. He then reconstituted the province of 
Mesopotamia created by Trajan, leaving two Roman legions in occupation. After these 
achievements Severus assumed the epithet Parthicus Maximus, “greatest of Parthian 
conquerors,” 


The Parthian victory was commemorated most spectacularly by the construction of the 
Arch of Severus at Rome in the fifth year after the campaign, A.D. 203. This fifth 
anniversary commemoration apparently spilled over into the following year. when the mint 
produced a special coin issue including asses depicting the Arch of Severus, as well as 
precious metal coinage. 


This aureus belongs to that special issue. It was struck concurrently with coinage for the 
fourth largess of the reign, distributed in connection with the Saecular Games celebrated 
in A.D. 204. The typology of the aureus rather neglects the historical aspect of the Parthian 


victory in favor of a more general aggrandizement of the emperors, for the reverse type is 
the simplest and most common of all the Roman depictions of Victory. The obverse legend, 
on the other hand, is quite remarkable. It omits the two emperors’ personal names, offering 
instead their adoptive epithet Pi (plural of Pius) and the additional descriptor ۰ 
“invincible.” The latter was not a regular title of these emperors, but rather the well-known 
epithet of the sun god of Emesa in Syria, to whose priestly family the empress Julia Domna 
belonged. This epithet makes explicit one of the basic themes of the imperial Victory 
propaganda, namely that the emperor was a being victorious by his very nature. The obverse 
legend IMPP INVICTI PII AVGG is found only with this reverse type, on aurei and denarii 
belonging to this single issue, The sole parallel that can be cited from the coinage of this 
reign is the use of the legend FELICITAS PVBLICA with conjoined busts of Septimius 
Severus and Julia Domna on aurei of A.D, 209 celebrating the promotion of Geta to the rank 
of Augustus. In both cases the dynastic theme is underlined by the exceptional use of 
conjoined busts. 
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Julia Domna, with Caracalla and Geta 


Aureus (7.10 gm. | ). Rome, second dynastic issue, A.D. 201. IVLIA—AVGVSTA. 
Draped bust of Julia Domna right, her hair elaborately waved in six horizontal 
ridges, and tied in large chignon behind. Rev. AETERNIT IMPERI. Confronted 
busts of Julia Domna's two sons, Caracalla laureate, draped, and cuirassed right, 
Geta bare-headed, draped, and cuirassed left. RIC ۲۷/1, p. 166, 540 variant 
(Caracalla draped only). BMCRE V, p. 157, 3 variant, pl. 27, 1 (Geta draped only, 
same obverse die). Cohen [V, p. 139, 1 variant (both sons draped only). Hill p. 20, 
515. Kent-Hirmer pl. 110, 383. Same dies as Ryan Collection, Glendining, 
London, 1951, lot 1825; and Jameson Collection, vol. II, 1913, p. 38, 178, and pl. 
viii. Same obverse die as Garrett Collection, NFA-Leu, part I, Beverly Hills, 1984, 
lot 837; and E.S.G. Robinson Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 1961, lot 261. 

A magnificent specimen of this very rare type. Extremely fine plus 


From the Karnak Hoard, 1901. Ex Mazzini Collection (vol III, 1957, p. 77, 1, and 
pl. xxiv); ex Vicomte de Sartiges Collection (Ars Classica Auction XVII, 
Geneva, 1938, lot 332). 


On the types and thematic content of this aureus, see the aureus of Septimius Severus with 
Caracalla and Geta, (lot 81), 


Caracalla, with Septimius Severus and Julia Domna 


Aureus (7.30 gm). Rome, second dynastic issue, A,D. 201. ANTONINVS PIVS 
AVG—PON TR P ۲۱۲۲۰ Young laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Caracalla 
right. Rev. CONCORDIAE AETERNAE. Conjoined busts. right of Septimius 
Severus, in foreground, radiate and draped, and Julia Domna, diademed and with 
crescent at shoulder. RIC ۲۷/1, p. 220, 52 variant (bust of Severus draped and 
cuirassed). BMCRE V, p, 204, 260. Cohen IV, p. 243, 1 variant. Hill p. 20, 512. 
Kent-Hirmer pl. 112, 388 (this coin). Same dies as Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Collection, Sotheby, Zurich, 10 November 1972, lot 146. 
Another magnificent specimen of a very rare and charming type. 
Of the finest style. Superb 


This is yet another aureus of the second dynastic issue of A.D, 201, displaying the only 
reverse type besides the triple portrait FELICITAS SAECVLI (see lot 80) which occurs on 
aurei ofeach of the four dynastic issues. The theme of Concordia (Harmony) was traditional 
for imperial marriages, but here it is elevated to Eternal Concord, suggesting a divine 
marriage. The portraits develop the hint by enduing Severus with with the radiate crown of 
Sol and Julia with the diadem and crescent of his consort Luna. These iconographic 
attributes, prototypes of the distinctive typology of the antoninianus, may honor the family 
of Julia, which held the hereditary priesthood of the sun god Elagabalus at Emesa in Syria. 


The jugate portraits of Severus and Julia serve as the reverse type for aurei of Caracalla and 
of Geta in the first dynastic issue, for aurei and denarii of Caracalla in the second dynastic 
issue, and for aurei of Caracalla in each of the remaining dynastic issues. 


Caracalla’s titulature includes the Antonine epithet Pius, which he assumed at the same 
time and for the same reasons as his father (see commentary on the aureus of Septimius 
Severus, with Julia Domna, Caracalla, and Geta, above). It is an interesting fact that the 
epithet Pius appears on the coinage of the younger Augustus slightly earlier in the minting 
cycle, on denarii struck al the end of the first dynastic issue, just before the donative. 
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Caracalla and Geta 


Aureus (7.45 gm. ! ). Rome, first dynastic issue, A.D. 201. M AVRELIVS— 
ANTON AVG. Young laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Caracalla right. 
Rev. P SEPT GETA—CAES PONT. Young bare-headed, draped, and cuirassed 
bust of Geta right. RIC ۲۷/1, p. 214, 17, BMCRE V, p. 174, 121, and pl. 29, 16 
(same dies). Cohen IV, p. 244, 4 (citing the British Museum specimen). Hill p. 
19, 465a. Same dies as Ryan Collection, Glendining, London, 1951, lot 1837; 
H.P. Hall Collection, part II, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 1734; Vicomte de 
Sartiges Collection, Ars Classica Auction XVIII, Geneva, 1938, lot 350 (from 
the Karnak Hoard, 1901); Bement Collection, Naville VIII, Geneva, 1924, lot 
1222; and Ponton d’ Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 
433. A choice specimen, with delightful portraits 
of the two young sons of Severus. Lightly toned. Superb 


This splendid aureus, with its charming juvenile portraits, is yet another variety from 
the great dynastic coinage of A.D. 201-202 (see commentary on lot 81). It belongs to 
the first dynastic issue of A.D. 201, the only issue to use the legend M. AVRELIVS 
ANTON AVG for Caracalla. The prince's name at birth was in fact Julius Bassianus, 
after his maternal grandfather, a distinguished member of the priestly family of Emesa 
in Syria. In A.D. 195, for political reasons, Septimius Severus affiliated himself with 
the great Antonine dynasty, as the adoptive son of Divus Marcus Aurelius. In the 
following year he elevated his elder son to the rank of Caesar and renamed him Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus after his new, adoptive grandfather. The legend for Geta also 
reflects a change made in his name, from Lucius to Publius, apparently at the time he 
was appointed pontifex in A.D. 199, but in this case the motive for the change is 
unknown. 


This identical variety was also produced in silver in the course of the first dynastic issue 
of A.D. 201. A similar “double obverse” type featuring the sons of Severus was struck 
in both gold and silver in the second dynastic issue, but with a different obverse legend. 
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Caracalla joint reign with Septimius Severus, A.D, 198-209 


Aureus (7.05 gm. / ). Rome, special issue to commemorate Caracalla’s decen- 
nalia, A.D. 208. ANTONINVS—PIVS AVG. Laureate adolescent bust of Caracalla 
right, aegis on neck. Rev. VOTA SO—LVT DEC around, COS III in exergue. 
Caracalla, veiled and togate, standing right, sacrificing over tripod-altar to right 
of which stands victimarius left, wielding axe with both hands, about to strike 
sacrificial bull; in background, flute player standing facing. RICTV/1, p. 241,205 
variant (obverse head laureate right). BMCRE V, p. 272, 576 variant, pl. 42, 11 
(same reverse die). Cohen IV, p, 214, 683 variant. Hill p. 26, 945 variant. Same 
reverse die as Mazzini Collection, vol. II, 1957, p. 131, 683, and pl. xxxvii. 
Extremely rare, with an unrecorded variant of obverse type. 
Extremely fine plus 


This aureus belongs to a small special issue of aurei, denarii, and asses, all with the same 
reverse type celebrating Caracalla's decennalia or tenth anniversary in power. This 
emission was concurrent with another special issue, in precious metals only, for the second 
jointconsulship of Caracalla and Geta, the former holding the chief magistracy forthe third 
time and the latter for the second in the year A.D. 208. This appears to be an early example 
of the custom of coordinating imperial consulships with important anniversaries, recently 
discussed by Burgess (“Quinquennial vota and the imperial consulship in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, 337-511," NC 1988, pp. 77-96). 


The scene on the reverse depicts the fulfilment of Caracalla's decennalian vows by means 
of an animal sacrifice. Beginning in the reign of Antoninus Pius, public prayers for 
continued rule were offered every five years, involving vows to the gods (vota suscepta). 
If heaven granted the suppliant another five years, the anniversary was celebrated by 
offering the sacrifices that had been promised (vota soluta)—as illustrated on this aureus. 
The interval of five years apparently acquired such importance because Augustus’ second 
constitutional settlement of 23 B.C. had based his authority on a special grant of 
proconsular imperium which was formally renewed by the Senate every five years (A. 
Chastagnol, Les jubilés impériaux de 260 4 337 (Strasbourg, 1983), p. 11f). From the reign 
of Septimius Severus these five-year imperial anniversaries were usually accompanied by 
a donative or bonus to the troops (Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa au Bas-Empire, NR XVII 
(Wetteren, 1988), p. 13), and indeed Hill has identified a donative issue of gold quinarii 
immediately following Caracalla’s decennalian coinage. 


In this portrait the twenty-year-old Caracalla wears the aegis, a symbol of universal 
authority conferred by Jupiter. It is not a usual part of his iconography, but rather continues 
the tradition of exceptional portraits with divine attributes for coin issues bearing important 
propaganda concerning the continuity of the Severan dynasty (compare the aurei of 
Septimius Severus and Julia Domna, of Severus with Caracalla and Geta, and especially 
of Caracalla with Severus and Domna, above). 
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Caracalla sole reign, A.D. 212-217 


Aureus (7.32 gm. | ). Rome, substantive issue 8 of the sole reign of Caracalla, A.D, 
215. ANTONINVS PIVS AVG GERM. Mature laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust 
of Caracalla right, Rev. PM TR P XVIII COS III P P, Serapis standing facing, 
looking left, wearing polos on head, his right hand raised, holding sceptre in 
lowered left. Cf. RIC ۲۷/1, p. 250, 263b (but the O'Hagan specimen cited is 
actually dated TR P XVII). Cf. BMCRE V, p. 455, 133 note (also citing the 
O’Hagan piece). Hill p. 34, 1460. Unlisted by Cohen. 

Very rare and extremely fine plus 


Caracalla suffered from chronic ill health and thus courted the favor of all the healing gods, 
notably Apollo, Aesculapius, and Serapis (Dio 78, 15, 6-7). All three appeared on his 
coinage, but Serapis was by far the favorite. He served as a regular type of the substantive 
(regular) issues of every year of Caracalla’s sole reign, from A.D, 212 to 217, and was the 
only deity or personification to enjoy such continuous and widespread exposure, This 
seems LO transcend his significance as a healer, and to relate instead to the identification of 
Septimius Severus with Serapis (see commentary on the aureus of Septimius Severus and 
Julia Domna above), L’Orange has alleged that Serapis was actually the tutelary deity of 
the Severan family (Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture, p. 82), and there is considerable 
evidence that Caracalla regarded him as his personal patron. In 215, before departing for 
his Parthian campaign, Caracalla sought an oracle at the shrine of Serapis at Alexandria and 
left the sword with which he had killed his brother Geta as a dedication (Dio 77, 23), 
Furthermore Caracalla introduced the worship of Isis and Serapis within the Roman city 
limits (SHA, Caracalla, 9) and probably erected temples there as well, in essence elevating 
the Serapis cult from a private cult to state religion. It is probably not coincidental that it 
is in the year 215, the year of Caracalla’s visit to Alexandria, that Serapis first appears on 
the gold coinage, including double aurei. 
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Aureus (6.59 gm. / ). Rome, substantive issue 9 of the sole reign of Caracalla, A.D. 
216, ANTONINVS PIVS AVG GERM. Mature laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust 
right, viewed from front. Rev.PMTRPXVINICOS IIH PP. Serapis standing facing, 
looking left, wearing polos on head, his right hand raised, holding sceptre in 
lowered left. RIC ۲۷/۱, p. 253, 280a. BMCRE V, p. 461, 164, and pl. 71, 20 (same 
dies), Cohen IV, p. 180, 347 (citing Ponton d’Amécourt Collection). Hill p. 35, 
1515. Kent-Hirmer pl. 116,408 (this coin). Same dies as Mazzini Collection, vol. 
II, 1957, p. 108, 347 v., and pl. xxxii; Ryan Collection, Glendining, London, 1951, 
lot 1828; H.P. Hall Collection, part II, Glendining, London, 1950, lot 1713; 
Bement Collection, Naville VIII, Geneva, 1924, lot 1209 (from the Karnak 
Hoard); and Ponton d Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 
425. Very rare and extremely fine 


From the Karnak Hoard, 1901. Ex Vicomte de Sartiges Collection (Ars Classica 
Auction XVIII, Geneva, 10 October 1938, lot 337); ex John Evans Collection 
(Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 25 May 1909, lot 202). 


The emperor's titulature on the obverse includes the epithet Germanicus, “victor over the 
Germans,” which he assumed in 213 after beating off attacks of the Alamanni and Goths 
on the Danube front, Caracalla is frequently portrayed in military attire from 213 onward, 
and the garb is appropriate as there was another German campaign in 214, and the Parthian 
campaign from 215 until the end of the reign. Caracalla’s military portraiture also recalls 
his reputation as a favorite with the army. Even in Rome he habitually wore a soldier's cape 
(caracallus, whence the nickname by which he is best known). He is criticized for having 
raised the pay of the legionaries from 500 to 750 denarii per annum, ostensibly for no better 
reason than to cultivate his own popularity in military circles. The resulting financial 
pressures caused him to increase taxation and to tamper with the currency. In 215 he reduced 
the weight of the aureus from around 7.2 grams to about 6.5 grams (note the weight of the 
present specimen) in addition to introducing the new, and probably inflationary, antonini- 
anus denomination in silver. 


On the reverse type, see the preceding lot. 
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Aureus (6.50 gm. / ). Rome, substantive issue 10 of the sole reign of Caracalla, 
January—April A.D. 217. ANTONINVS PIVS AVG GERM. Mature laureate, draped, 
and cuirassed bust of Caracalla right. Rev. PM TR P XX — COS III P P. Serapis 
standing facing, looking left, wearing polos on head, holding wreath with grain 
ears in lowered right hand, and resting on sceptre held in uplifted left. RIC IV/1, 
p- 255, 289a. BMCRE V, p. 463, 186, pl. 72, 16 (same dies), Cohen IV, p. 183, 381 
(citing the British Museum specimen). Hill p. 36, 1573. 
A splendid specimen of this very rare issue 
from the closing months of the reign. Superb 


After five years in which Serapis appeared regularly on the coinage of Caracalla (see two 
preceding lots), two new iconographic types were adopted in A.D. 217. The first emission 
of the year, a special issue commemorating vows for the emperor's health, featured a seated 
Serapis, while the present version was introduced in the following emission, the tenth 
substantive (regular) issue of Caracalla's sole reign. The innovation here consists in a new 
attribute held in the god's right hand, which was formerly raised in a gesture of greeting or 
benediction. This enigmatic object was described by Mattingly as “the wreath of rejoicing 
and the corn-ears of fertility’ (BMCRE V, p. ceviif), but he also admitted doubts that “it is 
perhaps too solid for corn-ears” (R/C TV/1, p. 256, note to 291). Wreaths already constituted 
an established part of the iconography of victory, and would later play a central role in votive 
imagery (see the vicennalian aurei of Diocletian and Maximinus below). Thus the new 
attribute fits well into the context of the other celebratory types of the year, which publicize 
Caracalla’s Parthian victory and the fulfilment of his vora vicennalia or twentieth anniver- 
sary VOWS. 
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Plautilla wife of Caracalla 


Aureus (7.28 gm. | ). Rome, substantive issue 16 ofthe joint reign of Severus and 
Caracalla, A.D. 203. PLAVTILLA—AVGVSTA. Draped bust of Plautilla right, her 
hair waved in horizontal ridges and tied in small bun behind. Rev. PIETAS— 
AVGG. Pietas standing right, resting on sceptre held in raised right hand, and 
holding baby in curve of left arm. RIC ۲۷/1, p. 270, 367. BMCRE V, p. 237,422 
note (citing Cohen—“confirmation required”). Cohen IV, p. 248, 15 (citing 
Caylus). Hill p. 21, 615, 

Extremely rare, and with a splendid “sophisticated” portrait of the ill-fated 

young empress. Minor blemishes in obverse field. Otherwise extremely fine 


Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 9 October 1984, lot 110). 


The daughter of the praetorian prefect Plautianus, Plautilla was married to Caracalla in A.D. 
202. The marriage was celebrated on coinage with Concordia types and the more unusual 
Propago Imperi, “progeny of the empire,” first in a special issue and then in a substantive 
(regular) issue devoted entirely to Caracalla and his new bride. Plautilla’s share in the 
coinage was understandably reduced in the following year, although she still enjoyed a 
greater exposure than her formidable mother-in-law, Julia Domna. Quite possibly an entire 
workshop of the mint was committed to the production of Plautilla's coinage. 


This aureus belongs to the only substantive issue of the year A.D, 203, The type Pietas 
Augg, “imperial devotion,” was employed for Plautilla on all denominations. The presence 
of achild in the arms of the personification indicates that Plautilla had fulfilled the promise 
of the Propago Imperi coinage by producing an heir. (For background on the use of Pietas 
as an expression of maternal devotion, see commentary on the aureus of Matidia above.) 
The associated type of Julia Domna, found on denarii only, is Pietas Publica, alluding to the 
role of the senior empress in the Roman state religion. 


Caracalla was implacably hostile toward Plautianus, and Plautilla despite her beauty failed 
to win her husband's favor. In 205 the praetorian prefect fell from favor, and Plautilla was 
banished with her brother, to be executed in 2 12 as soon as Caracalla had gained sole control 
of the empire. The heir announced by Plautilla’s coinage of 203 left no clear imprint on 
history, but his mysterious fate may be connected with the later rumors that Elagabalus was 
an offspring of Caracalla (see commentary on the aureus of Elagabalus below), 
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Macrinus 


Aureus (7.28 gm. | ). Rome, issue 3, March-May A.D. 218. IMP C M OPEL SEV— 
MACRINVS AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Macrinus right, with 
long beard. Rev. LIB—ERALITAS—AVG. Macrinus, in foreground, and his son the 
Caesar Diadumenian, both togate, seated left on curule chairs atop platform; they 
are accompanied by officer, who stands behind, and Liberalitas who stands to the 
right of the imperial couple, holding holding tessera and cornucopiae; to left, at 
foot of platform, citizen standing right, holding out fold of toga to receive coins. 
RICIV/2, p. 11,79. BMCRE V. p. 506, 71, and pl. 80, 9 (same reverse die). Cohen 
IV, p. 294, 43. Kent-Hirmer pl. 116, 411 (this coin). C.L. Clay, “The Roman 
Coinage of Macrinus and Diadumenian,” NZ 1979, pp. 21 ff., 8. Michael Grant, 
"The Emperors of Rome," p.123 (obverse of this coin illustrated at chapter 
heading, and on dust jacket). Same dies as Garrett Collection, NFA-Leu, part 1, 
Beverly Hills, 1984, lot 844 (from the Karnak Hoard, 1901). Same reverse die as 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Collection, Sotheby, Zurich, 10 November 1972, lot 
154; Mazzini Collection, vol. III, 1957, p. 157,43, and pl. xlv; Vicomte de Sartiges 
Collection, Ars Classica Auction XVIII, Geneva. 1938, lot 364 (from the Karnak 
Hoard, 1901); Bement Collection, Naville VIII, Geneva, 1924, lot 1237 (from the 
Karnak Hoard, 1901); and Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, 
Paris, 1887, lot 443. 
Extremely rare, and with a magnificent late portrait of Macrinus. 
Superb 


Ex E.S.G, Robinson Collection (Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 23 March 1961, lot 276); ex 
Jameson Collection (vol. I, 1913, p. 43, 203, and pl. ix). 


A.D. 217-218 


The praetorian prefect Macrinus usurped the purple in Mesopotamia, having assassinated 
his emperor Caracalla in the course of their Parthian campaign. Macrinus spent his brief 
reign entirely in the East. His coinage, however, is all of the Rome mint, though Mattingly’s 
now-discredited attribution of the long-bearded varieties to Antioch still survives in R/C TV/ 
2 and in the otherwise useful conspectus of issues in the introduction to Hunter MI, Clay has 
argued convincingly that the portrait variety with the short beard was first employed at 
Rome not because the mint lacked an up-to-date portrait of the distantemperor, but because 
Macrinus was in fact wearing his beard short at the time of his accession, as isapparent from 
his eastern coinages. The change to a long-bearded portrait, as on this aureus, reflects an 
actual change in the emperor's appearance, motivated by a desire to return to the tonsorial 
style of earlier emperors from Marcus Aurelius to Septimius Severus. The short-cropped 
beard had been introduced by Caracalla, and was probably worn by his praetorian prefect 
only out of deference to the younger emperor, Clay quotes Herodian 5, 2, 3-4 on Macrinus’ 
efforts to imitate Marcus Aurelius, “by cultivating his beard’ among other mannerisms. 


Macrinus’ adoption of the name Severus upon his accession, and its appearance (abbrevi- 
ated) in all his coin legends, indicate that Septimius Severus was explicitly claimed as 
another model (see Clay, “The Roman coinage of Macrinus and Diadumenian,” NZ 1979, 
pp. 29-32, with notes). In his monetary system, too, Macrinus repudiated the example of 
Caracalla, abandoning his antoninianus denomination fairly early in his reign and restoring 
the old weight of the aureus in the course of his second issue, in the autumn of A.D. 217. 


On the basis of the late features of the obverse, Clay has attributed this aureus type to the 
third issue of Macrinus’ reign. Mattingly related the reverse type to a hypothetical largess 
distributed at Antioch on the occasion of Diadumenian’s proclamation as Augustus. But 
Clay points out that Diadumenian is depicted bare-headed, that is, still as Caesar, He further 
argues that this, like all largesses of the early empire, must have been distributed at Rome— 
otherwise, why would it have been commemorated on a coinage produced at the Roman 
mint? The occasion of issue was probably an accession largess, delayed fora year in the vain 
hope that Macrinus would ultimately make his way to the imperial capital (art. cit., p. 26, 
note 23), The presence of the emperor and his son in the design relate to symbolic 
convention rather than historical reality: compare the aurei of Lucius Verus, and contrast 
the aureus of Commodus as Caesar, above. 
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Diadumenian as Caesar under Macrinus, A.D. 217-218 


Aureus (7.21 gm. | ). Rome, issue 2, circa 1 October A.D. 217—late February 218. 
M OPEL ANT DIADVMENIAN CAES. Bare-headed and draped bust of Diadume- 
nian right, Rev. PRINC—IVVENTVTIS. Diadumenian, bare-headed and in military 
attire, standing facing, looking right, holding standard set on ground in right hand, 
and short sceptre in left; two more standards, freestanding, to right, RIC IV/2, p. 
13, 101 variant (bust draped and cuirassed). BMCRE V, p, 509, 83A, and pl. 81, 
2 (same dies). Cohen IV, p. 312, 2. Kent-Hirmer pl. 116,412 (this coin). Same dies 
as Garrett Collection, NFA-Leu, part I, Beverly Hills, 1984, lot 845 (from the 
Karnak Hoard, 1901); Bement Collection, Naville VIII, Geneva, 1924, lot 1243 
(from the Karnak Hoard, 1901): Consul Weber Collection, Jacob Hirsch, Munich, 
1909, lot 1958; and Ponton 0 Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 
1887, lot 443. An outstanding specimen of this great rarity. 

Extremely fine plus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. MI, 1957, p. 166, 2, and pl. xlvii); ex Jameson 
Collection (vol. II, 1913, p. 44, 206, and pl. ix). 


The PRINC IVVENTVTIS type, depicting the Caesar in military attire standing beside two 
legionary standards, was the only type employed for Diadumenian in Macrinus’ first two 
issues of coinage. The type exists in two versions displaying small variations: in the first, 
found on antoniniani and denarii, the Caesar is portrayed holding a baton in his right hand 
and looking to the viewer's left; in the second, found on denarii only, he holds a third 
military standard and looks back to the viewer's right. The relative order of the two Princeps 
Tuventutis variants is established by the fact that Macrinus discontinued the antoninianus 
denomination early in his reign, This aureus, bearing the later variant, belongs to the second 
issue, produced circa late July A.D. 217-late February 218. It can be dated even more 
closely because it is struck on the weight standard of Septimius Severus, which was 
abandoned by Caracalla in A.D. 215 and restored by Macrinus between | October and 9 
December of A.D, 217. 


The reverse type commemorates the election of Diadumenian as Princeps luventutis, “first 
among the young,” by the Roman Senate, probably in the early part of May A.D. 217. The 
title denotes an office with old Republican roots—the leadership of the cadet corps of the 
equestrian order, the second class in Roman society after the patrician or senatorial class. 
This position came to be associated with the designation of an heir apparent in 5 B.C., when 
Augustus appointed his adoptive son Caius Princeps luventutis at the same time that he 
conferred other, more obviously significant honors. Caius’ younger brother Lucius was 
made Princeps luventutis after a three-year interval, and their coinage notes the office both 
in the legend and in the iconography, which shows the two Caesars standing togate, each 
bearing the ceremonial spear and shield presented by the equestrian order. Nero was also 


Princeps luventutis under Claudius; his coinage records the honor either in inscriptions or 
by portraying the symbolic spear and shield. Titus and Domitian both held the office from 
the beginning of their father’s reign, but their coinage as Principes luventutis bears 
equestrian types, alluding to the main duty of the Princeps /uventutis, the leadership of the 
younger members of the equestrian order in public military exercises on horseback. Marcus 
Aurelius was never Princeps luventutis, but he conferred the title on his son Commodus and 
introduced a coin type that was to become traditional, with minor variations: Commodus 
is portrayed standing left in military attire, beside a trophy, holding a branch and a sceptre. 
The title and coin type were employed for the boy Caracalla immediately preceding his 
elevation to Augustus in A.D. 198, and for Geta from A.D. 200, sometimes without the 
trophy. Diadumenian is the first Caesar to appear with military standards rather than a 
trophy. This detail may relate to the fact that Macrinus was defeated by the Parthians 
immediately after his accession and—atypically for a Roman emperor—refused the title 
Parthicus because he was ashamed to represent a defeat as a victory (Dio 78(79), 26, 2-27, 
3 and 29, 2; see the discussion of Clay, art. cit, p. 29). 
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Elagabalus 


Aureus (7.14 gm. ^ (۰ Nicomedia, winter A.D, 218-19.IMPCMAVRANTONINVS 
P F AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Elagabalus right. Rev. SANCT 
DEO SOLI around, ELAGABAL in exergue. Triumphal car drawn right by four 
pacing horses, surmounted by the sacred conical black stone of Elah-Gabal (the 
Emesan sun god), which is adorned with eagle sculpture in bas-relief and 
surrounded by four parasols. RIC [V/2, p. 37, 143. BMCRE V, p. 572, 273, and pl. 
91,2 (same dies) = Kent-Hirmer pl. 117,414. Cf. Cohen 1V, p. 349, 265 (obverse 
type wrongly described). Same dies as M. Thirion, Les monnaies d'Élagabale, 
218-222 (Brussels-Amsterdam, 1968), 364. Same obverse die as Sotheby, Zurich, 
28 November 1986, lot 113; and E.S.G. Robinson Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 
1961, lot 289 (different reverse type). 

Extremely rare and of great historical interest. Extremely fine 


A.D, 218-222 


Varius Avitus Bassianus, the young cousin of Caracalla, was put forward on 16 April A.D, 
218 by his family at Emesa, Syria, as a rival to the usurper Macrinus, It was claimed that 
the youth was an illegitimate son of Caracalla, and he assumed the deceased emperor’s 
name, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, At the time of his accession he already held the high 
priesthood of the Emesan sun god Elagabalus, an hereditary perquisite of his family. After 
the defeat of Macrinus on 8 June A.D. 218, he began a leisurely progress from Syria to 
Rome, carrying with him the embodiment of his god, a conical black stone (probably a 
meteorite) hauled in a triumphal quadriga, as depicted on the reverse of this aureus. His 
fanatical devotion to this deity, even while ruling as emperor from Rome, inspired him to 
assume the god’s name Elagabalus as his own cognomen, and it is by this nickname that he 
is usually known. 


Elagabalus’ Roman aurei were struck on the reduced standard of his alleged father 
Caracalla, but it will be noted that the aureus offered here adheres to the heavier standard 
of Macrinus. Although Macrinus’ weight increase has been explained as a return to the 
standard of Marcus Aurelius and Septimius Severus (see commentary on the aureus of 
Macrinus above), it appears likely that there were factors at work in the Orient which 
favored the production of heavier aurei, At any rate, the heavy, broad-flanned aurei of 


Elagabalus have traditionally been regarded as eastern. Both Robertson in the introduction 
to Hunter UI (p. Ixii) and Kent in Roman Coins (p. 307, under no. 414) suggest the mint may 
have been Nicomedia, the Bithynian metropolis where Elagabalus spent the winter of A.D. 
218-219. The attribution is attractive, though the Greek imperial coinage of Nicomedia 
does not particularly support it: the Stone of Emesa is not portrayed on this coinage, which 
instead commemorates the emperor’s visit by reference to the third neocorate temple he 
established there, dedicated to his own worship (see Rec. gen. p. 513; and A. Johnston, 
“Caracalla or Elagabalus? a case of unnecessarily mistaken identity,” MN 27 (1982), p. 
115). For contrasting opinions on the mint attribution of this type and the output of the mint 
at Nicomedia, see K. Pink, “Aufbau 2.” NZ 67 (1934), pp. 11-17 and M. Thirion, Les 
monnaies d'Élagabale (218-222) (Brussels-Amsterdam, 1968), p. 14. 


The Stone of Emesa appears as the reverse type on several Greek Imperial coinages of 
Elagabalus, notably those of Emesa itself, of Aelia Capitolina (Jerusalem; see BMC Greek 
85), and of Hieropolis-Castabala in Cilicia (SNG von Aulock 5579), the last of which may 
signal the passage of the imperial party through this city. The Stone of Emesa reverse was 
also used at Rome in A.D. 221, after the emperor's arrival in the imperial capital. 


The initials PF in the obverse legend stand for Pius Felix, “devoted and fortunate,” epithets 
of Caracalla assumed by Elagabalus along with the rest of his name. The earlier emperor 
had been styled Pius from A.D. 201, along with his father, in token of their adoptive link 
with the revered Antonine dynasty. Felix also had Antoninue associations, as it had been 
added to the titles of Commodus after the fall of Perennis (see commentary on the CONC 
MIL aureus of Commodus, above). The feminine form Pia Felix became a regular feature 
of the titulature of Julia Domna, the mother of Caracalla and Geta, after the death of 
Septimius Severus. Caracalla himself adopted the usage Pius Felix in A.D. 213, though it 
appears on his coinage only in that year and the following. 
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Julia Maesa grandmother of Elagabalus 


Aureus (6.45 gm. / ). Rome, circa A.D. 218-219. IVLIA MAESA AVG. Draped 

bust of Julia Maesa right, her hair in vertical waves and fastened in queue and small 

bun behind. Rev. I-V—N—O. Juno, veiled, standing facing, looking left, holding 

patera in extended right hand, and resting on sceptre held in uplifted left. RIC TV/ 

2, p. 49, 253. BMCRE V, p. 540, 66, pl. 86, 4 (same dies). Cohen IV, p. 393, 15 
(citing the British Museum specimen). PCR II, p. 84, 734. 

Extremely rare, struck on a broad flan, and with a typically pensive 

portrait of the true architect of the Severan restoration. 

Good very fine 


Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 9 October 1984, lot 116). 


The sister of Julia Domna, Julia Maesa was the moving force behind the revolt which 
overthrew Macrinus and restored the Severan dynasty by placing her grandson Elagabalus 
on the throne. Similarly she was instrumental in arranging the accession of her younger 
grandson Severus Alexander when the first candidate proved unacceptable. Thus she was 
equally deserving of honors on coinage during both reigns. Her antoniniani bear an 
idealized, rejuvenated portrait which does not appear on any of her other coinage, which 
in contrast depicts her aged, tough, and full of character. The antoninianus denomination 
was struck before or around the time of Elagabalus’ arrival at Rome and then discontinued 
for two decades, and perhaps for his reason numismatists have attributed the majority of 
Maesa's coinage to the reign of Elagabalus, But there are sound reasons for attributing at 
least one of her types to the beginning of the reign of Severus Alexander (see BMCRE VI, 
pp. 47, 51, 52). 


Julia Maesa and her daughter Julia Soaemias each have a Juno aureus type, the present Juno 
for Maesa and a Juno Regina with most unusual attributes—sceptre and palladium—for 
Soaemias. It is not clear that their Juno aurei were struck in the same issue, but in either 
case it is likely that their limited gold coinage would have constituted part of a special 
emission or emissions, perhaps celebrating the arrival of the imperial family at Rome, 
perhaps celebrating the young emperor's marriage to the aristocratic Roman Julia Paula, 
the only one of his wives to have aurei issued in her name. 
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Severus Alexander A.D. 222-235 


Aureus (6.59 gm. ! ). Rome, substantive issue 2, late A.D. 222.IMPCMAVRSEV 
ALEXAND AVG. Youthful laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Severus Alex- 
ander right, viewed from front. Rev. IOVI CONSER—VATORI. Jupiter, naked but 
for cloak hanging from both shoulders, standing facing, looking left, holding 
thunderbolt in extended right hand, and resting on sceptre with left. RIC IV/2, p. 
82, 140, and pl. ۱۷۰ 11 (same reverse die) = BMCRE VI, p. 120, 55, and pl. 3 = 
Cohen IV, p. 409, 69 (obverse wrongly described). 
Extremely rare, apparently only the second recorded specimen of the type, 
and with a charming early portrait of the last Severan emperor. Superb 


Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander, a younger cousin of Elagabalus reared in the 
traditional Roman mode, was brought to power in reaction against the oriental and religious 
excesses of the priest-emperor. Their grandmother Julia Maesa, the real power behind the 
throne, perceived the growth of resentment against Elagabalus and sought to counter it by 
persuading him to nominate Severus Alexander as his Caesar, The praetorian guard then 
completed the transfer of power by murdering Elagabalus on 11 March A.D. 222. 


This very rare aureus belongs to only the second issue of the reign of Severus Alexander, 
Its early date is reflected in its juvenile portrait, which still bears a resemblance to that of 
Elagabalus. The low weight also discreetly continues the practices of the preceding reign. 


The reverse type of Jupiter symbolizes the return of Severus Alexander to the traditional 
Roman state religion after the unwelcome innovations of Elagabalus. The type is retained 
from the first substantive (regular) issue of the reign, minted in spring-summer A.D. 222. 
That first issue, however, merely bore imperial titles on the reverse, whereas now the 
explanatory legend dedicating the emperor to the care of IOVI CONSERVATORI, “to 
Jupiter the protector,” draws an explicit contrast with the previous emperor, whose coinage 
had usually depicted Sol or the Stone of Emesa as his guardians. The remaining types for 
the initial issues of Severus Alexander are Libertas. Mars, and Salus, underlining the theme 
of a wholesome restoration of constitutional government and solid Roman values. 
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Severus Alexander A.D. 222-235 


Aureus (6.54 gm. / ). Rome, substantive issue 13B, A.D. 231. IMP ALEXAN— 
DER PIVS AVG. Mature laureate bust of Severus Alexander right, drapery on left 
shoulder. Rev. PM TR P X—COS III P P. Annona standing facing, looking left, 
holding ears of grain in right hand, her left resting on anchor, modius filled with 
grain at her feet. Unpublished and possibly unique. No aurei bearing the date of 
Alexander’s tenth tribunician year are recorded in RIC or by Cohen, and there is 
no specimen in the British Museum. The only other published piece, with a 
different reverse type (Sol), was offered in a Bourgey sale, Paris, 14 December 
1922, lot 42. For a sestertius of this type. see RIC IV/2, p. 112,520; BMCRE VI, 

p. 191, 766; and Cohen IV, p. 444, 424. 
Of great importance, and a magnificent specimen with a splendid mature 
portrait of Alexander. Extremely fine plus 


This aureus, minted a decade after the preceding, shows Severus Alexander grown to 
manhood. The issue to which it belongs, the thirteenth substantive (regular) issue of the 
reign, is distinguished by the introduction of the dynastic epithet Pius, “devoted,” about 
halfway through the cycle of minting. Elagabalus had assumed this title upon his accession. 
The reason for the long delay of Severus Alexander is unknown, but it may be related to his 
refusal of the dynastic name Antoninus when it was profered by the Senate at the beginning 
of his reign (SHA, Sev. Alex. v-xi). The present aureus displays the new titulature, which 
would continue in use until the end of the reign. Its portraiture, on the other hand, is a 
survival of an earlier style featuring a heroic nude bust of the emperor viewed from behind, 
which was soon to be replaced by a draped bust viewed from the front. 


This aureus was minted around the time when Severus Alexander departed Rome for his 
Parthian campaign. The other types of the issue—Fides Militum, Fortuna Redux, Profectio 
Augusti, Sol, Victoria (Augusti), and Virtus (Augusti)—mostly relate to the inauguration 
of the campaign and the emperor's riding forth. This topical theme was further emphasized 
by an emisson of medallions with related types. Annona, on the other hand, was a virtual 
fixture on the coinage of Severus Alexander, appearing in every year from A.D. 226 to 231 
and on all but one substantive issue from the seventh to the thirteenth. Her retention on the 
current issue may simply reflect inertia, or it may be intended to express the emperor's 
continuing concern for the food supply of his capital, even as his government moved to 
divert resources to the eastern front. In either case, Annona was permanently displaced by 
military types on the subsequent issue. For the history of the Annona type under earlier 
emperors, see commentary on the Annona aureus of Marcus Aurelius, above. 
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Gordian III A.D. 238-244 


Aureus (4.99 gm. | ). Rome, 29 July-31 December A.D. 241. IMP GORDIANVS 
PIVS FEL AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Gordian II right. Rev. P 
MTR P III COS II P P. Emperor, in military attire, standing right, holding spear at 
his side in right hand, and globe on extended left. RIC IV/3, p. 26, 105 (citing 
Cohen). Cohen V, p. 46, 252 (cited from private collection—"the late M. Dupré”). 
Kent-Hirmer pl. 123, 445 (this coin). 

An outstanding specimen of a rare variant, Extremely fine plus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. II, 1957. p. 291, 252v. and pl. Ixxxix). 


Gordian III was the grandson of Gordian I Africanus and the nephew of Gordian II. After 
the deaths of the elder Gordiani, the child Gordian III was appointed Caesar by Balbinus and 
Pupienus, the joint emperors elected by the Senate to continue the Roman revolt against the 
unpopular military emperor Maximinus I Thrax. Maximinus ultimately fell victim to his 
own troops while advancing on Rome, and shortly thereafter the praetorian guard murdered 
Balbinus and Pupienus and elevated Gordian III to the purple. 


In 241 the young emperor fell under the influence of his praetorian prefect Timistheus, who 
soon became his father-in-law. In 242 Timistheus initiated a Parthian war which kept both 
the emperor and his guardian on campaign for the duration of the reign. The policies of 
Timistheus seem to have stabilized, indeed frozen, the typology of the coinage, so that for 
several years the substantive (regular) coinage of the Rome mint retained the same repertory 
of types: Aeternitati Aug (Sol), Iovi Statori, Laetitia Aug N, Virtuti Augusti (Hercules), and 
dated varieties featuring Apollo or the emperor standing in military attire, as here. 


This aureus can be dated fairly precisely from the imperial titulature, Gordian II held his 
second consulship in A.D. 241. On coins this second consulship is recorded together with 
both his third and fourth tribunician powers. Although the tribunician power was tradition- 
ally renewed on 10 December, and inscriptions indeed seem to attest to this practice for 
Gordian III, the coins themselves strongly suggest that Gordian renewed his tribunican 
power at the end of July, on the anniversary of his accession (see R/C IV/3, p. 2, where the 
inscriptional evidence is dismissed as less official than the coinage). Thus this aureus 
belongs to the latter half of A.D. 241, 


The renewal of civil war had ill effects on the currency, causing both weight reductions and 
debasement of the silver. Balbinus and Pupienus revived the radiate silver denomination 
known as the antoninianus, but at a reduced weight proportional to the decline in the weight 
of the aureus since Caracalla, Under Gordian IH both the aureus and the antoninianus 
continued to sink, despite the steadying policies that are generally attributed to Timistheus. 
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Trajan Decius A.D. 249-251 


Aureus (3.45 gm. | ). Rome, first regular issue, late autumn-winter A.D. 249-250, 
IMPCMQTRAIANVSDECIVS AVG. Laureate and cuirassed bust of Trajan Decius 
right. Rev. GENIVS EXERC ILLVRICIANI. Genius of the Army of Illyricum, 
wearing polos, naked but for cloak hanging from shoulders, standing left, holding 
patera in right hand, cornucopiae in left, standard set in ground to right. RIC IV/ 
3, p. 122, 16a. Cohen V, p. 190, 48. Kent-Hirmer pl. 128,464. Same dies as Consul 
Weber Collection, Jacob Hirsch, Munich, 1909, lot 2201. 

Very rare and about extremely fine 


C. Messius Quintus Decius was governor of Lower Moesia at the time of the rebellion of 
Pacatian in Upper Moesia. Sent to restore order, he found himself elevated by the mutinous 
troops and was obliged to march on Rome. He defeated and killed the emperor Philip I in 
a set battle at Verona in September of A.D. 249. Decius assumed the surname Trajan, 
invoking a flattering comparison between himself and a truly great soldier-emperor. But by 
abandoning his post Decius had opened the Balkan peninsula to the Goths and kindred 
tribes, and he spent most of his short reign giving battle to these invaders. 


Pink, in “Aufbau IV," NZ 69 (1936), p. 17, posits a special issue of coinage for Decius’ 
formal entry into Rome, October A.D. 249, According to Pink's arrangement, this aureus 
belongs to the first regular issue of the reign, minted after the special advent issue in late 
autumn-winter A.D, 249-250. The reverse type honors the army of Illyricum by means of 
a personification, its “genius,” sometimes depicted with a military standard, as here, and 
sometimes with an altar. This is one of several types with geographical connotations—the 
others are Dacia and the two Pannoniae—that were regularly used on Decius’ substantive 
coinage until near the end of his reign, when he elevated his son Herennius Etruscus to the 
rank of Augustus. The type for the Illyrian army refers both to the manner of Decius’ 
accession and to the continuing crucial importance of the troops massed for the Gothic war. 


The low weight of this aureus in relation to all the preceding is a reflection of the financial 
collapse that accompanied the physical disintegration of the Roman empire at mid-century, 
Comparison with the aurei of Severus Alexander above, already on a reduced standard, 
shows the weight of the aureus fell by nearly half in less than two decades. 
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Herennia Etruscilla wife of Trajan Decius 


Aureus (3.64 gm. / ). Rome, special advent issue, October A.D. 249. HER 
ETRVSCILLA AVG. Diademed and draped bust of Herennia Etruscilla right, her 
hair slightly waved and with looped plait up back of head. Rev. PVDICITIA AVG. 
Pudicitia standing facing, looking left, her right hand raised to adjust her veil, and 
holding transverse sceptre in left. RIC ۲۷/3, p. 127, 58a. Cohen V, p. 210, 16. PCR 
II, p. 99, 809. Rare, and with a splendid portrait. Superb 


Ex E.S.G. Robinson Collection (Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 23 March 1961, lot 338). 


Pink, in “Aufbau IV,” NZ 69 (1936), p. 18, assigns this aureus to the first issue of the reign 
of Trajan Decius, a special emission on the occasion of his formal entry into Rome in 
October A.D, 249. Herennia Etruscilla's share of this coinage featured Pudicitia in two 
poses, one standing, as here, and the other seated. Aurei with these reverse types continued 
to be struck for Etruscilla in the regular coinage which followed, but the two issues can be 
distinguished on the basis of the empress’ coiffure: on the regular coinage she is depicted 
with the tight “Marcel” waves so typical of this period, and her plait is twisted into a small 
chignon fastened low on the back of her head. 


Pudicitia (Modesty, or perhaps better, Discretion) is a personification strongly associated 
with imperial ladies. But she was in fact introduced to the coinage on denarii of the emperor 
Hadrian in A.D. 125. The other types of that Hadrianic issue suggest that Pudicitia was 
simply presented as one of the imperial virtues, along with Libertas, Pax, and Spes. In this 
first appearance Pudicitia was standing; she returned seated on denarii of Hadrian in A.D. 
128, but there does not seem to be any significance to these variations in pose apart from 
a possible desire to distinguish different issues. Pudicitia was first employed for the coinage 
of an empress in this same year, on denarii of the special issue for the elevation of Sabina 
to the rank of Augusta; the type was extended to her aes coinage on substantive (regular) 
issues of 131 and 135. The characterization of Pudicitia as a female virtue gained strength 
when the personification was adopted as the sole type for the special coinage celebrating 
the grant of the title Augusta to the young Faustina IL. It is on this special coinage that 
Pudicitia is first depicted veiling (or unveiling) her face, as on the present aureus. Pudicitia 
was revived frequently on the abundant coinage of Faustina II and later appears as one of 
the typical reverse types for the other Antonine and then Severan ladies. 
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Trebonianus Gallus A.D. 251-253 


Binio or double aureus (6.01 gm. | ). Rome, special advent issue, autumn A.D. 
251. IMP CAE C VIB TREB GALLVS AVG. Radiate, draped, and cuirassed bust of 
Trebonianus Gallus right. Rev. FELICITAS PVBLICA. Felicitas standing left, 
holding long caduceus, resting on ground, in right hand, and cornucopiae in left. 
RIC IV/3, p. 160, 8. Cohen V, p. 241, 36. 

Very rare and extremely fine plus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. IV, 1957, p. 19, 36, and pl. vii). 


Caius Vibius Trebonianus Gallus, governor of Moesia, was proclaimed emperor by his 
troops after the battlefield deaths of Trajan Decius and his elder son Herennius Etruscus in 
the summer of A.D. 251. The Senate recognized the new emperor alongside the surviving 
members of the family of Trajan Decius, to whom Gallus was probably linked by adoption, 
Hostilian, the younger son of Decius, was promoted to junior Augustus, while Volusian, the 
adultson of Trebonianus Gallus, received the lesser rank of Caesar. However Hostilian died 
of plague before September of the year, allowing the advancement of Volusian to full 
imperial rank. These changing relationships establish a chronological framework for the 
coinage of the reign of Trebonianus Gallus. 


The Felicitas Publica type was used both by Gallus and by Volusian as Augustus, placing 
its date after September of A.D, 251. The type is specially emphasized for the senior 
emperor (at least on the Roman coinage—it was used at all their mints). It exists in several 
variants, one holding caduceus and cornucopiae, as here, and another holding caduceus and 
sceptre, a third holding comucopiae and resting on acolumn. Like so many favorite reverse 
types of the Roman imperial coinage, Felicitas Publica was originally developed by Galba, 
appearing on his Roman dupondii first as Felicitas Augusti, “the felicity of the emperor” 
(RIC 1, 273-274, 361-362) before being characterized as public rejoicing on dupondii of 
circa October A.D, 68 (RIC 1, 411-412). The type was used extensively under Vespasian, 
both for the emperor and for his sons, still on dupondii. After more than a century of neglect 
it was revived by Commodus on denarii and sestertii of A.D. 186-187, where it seems to 
parallel the imperial Felicity in celebrating both his escape from the “conspiracy” of 
Perennis and the fulfilment of his decennalian or tenth anniversary vows. Under the 
Severans the Felicitas Publica type acquired an association with family members surround- 
ing the emperor: Caracalla as Caesar in A.D. 197, on denarii; Geta as Caesar in A.D. 203, 
on all denominations; and Julia Mamaea about A.D. 228-230, on all denominations, where 
Felicitas sometimes leans on a column, In the period more closely preceding the reign of 
Trebonianus Gallus it was used on denarii of Gordian ITI, where the personification is again 
depicted leaning on a column, and on antoniniani of the usurper Pacatian. This survey 
reveals no consistent pattern in the use of the Felicitas Publica type, which apparently must 
be interpreted on each occasion according to its context. 


Pink has assigned this coin, along with all double aurei of the reign of Trebonianus Gallus, 


to a special issue for the arrival of the Augusti in Rome, autumn A.D. 251 (“Aufbau IV,” 
NZ 69 (1936), p. 24). Mattingly on the other had distributes the Felicitas Publica coinage 
over two consecutive issues, giving the variant without the column to the first, which covers 
the period mid-August A.D, 25 1—July 252 (“The reigns of Trebonianus Gallus and Volusian 
and of Aemilian,” NC 1946, p. 41; to identify the variant types see also RIC [V/3, p. 154 with 
note on p. 189 regarding the corrected order of the issues). Pink’s idea is perhaps preferable 
in that it takes account of the extraordinary character of the binio denomination (see below), 
whereas Mattingly treats it as a regular part of the currency system produced parallel to 
antoniniani bearing similar types. In the context of Pink's advent issue, the public rejoicing 
must be for the safe arrival of the emperors and the “survival” of the dynasty, In Mattingly’s 
arrangement the type also celebrates the new reign, but with increasingly less point as it 
continued to be used until December of 252. 


Trebonianus Gallus has traditionally been credited with the introduction of the radiate gold 
denomination known as the binio. (For an isolated earlier example, apparently minted by 
Philip I at Antioch, see NFA XVI, lot 513). It is generally believed that the binio was 
officially valued as a double aureus, justas the antoninianus on its introduction was intended 
to pass as a double denarius, although in each case the weights are seriously under the 
theoretical standard, Whatever its exact value, the binio, like other exceptional denomina- 
tions, was probably struck specifically for distribution in donatives and other forms of 
largess. Indeed, the introduction of the binio appears to be the first step in the development 
of a system of graded multiples which eventually usurped the role of medallions as imperial 
gifts and objects of distribution, 
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Valerian Senior A.D. 253-260 


Aureus (2.95 gm. / ). Rome, A.D. 254. IMP C PLIC VALERIANVS AVG. Laureate, 
draped, and cuirassed bust of Valerian right. Rev. FIDES MILITVM. Fides Militum 
standing facing, looking left, holding vertical standard in each hand. RIC V/1, p. 
41, 35. Cohen V, p. 304, 64. Very rare and extremely fine 


This aureus is from a relatively early issue of Valerian from the Rome mint. According to 
the reconstruction of Göbl (“Aufbau V/1," NZ 74 (1951), pp. 8-45) it belongs to the third 
regular issue, struck early A.D. 254 to late autumn, The reverse type continued with a 
different form of the obverse legend on the fourth issue, which extended to the beginning 
of A.D. 256. The related reverse types Concordia Exerc[it] and Concordia Militum were 
also employed on early issues of Rome, from the first through the fourth. The same themes 
were echoed on the first three issues of a western mint (Milan or Viminacium?), while the 
specific type of Fides Militum seems to have been transferred to the mint striking for the 
German front (Cologne?), where it was used only for Gallienus, the actual military 
commander on the spot, in A.D. 257-258. Thus it appears that Valerian and Gallienus 
employed the Fides-Concordia type in two senses. Early in the reign it complimented the 
devotion of the troops which had brought the emperors to power, and perhaps also appealed 
to the loyalty of those who had supported Aemilian, or who might be tempted to elevate yet 
other rivals, During the German campaign the type seems to take on different overtones 
relating to the overwhelming nature of the crisis that faced the empire in its darkest hour, 
and it becomes an exhortation to tenacious defense of the empire. 


A female figure holding military standards, variously labelled as either Fides (Fidelity) or 
Concordia (Concord), is a type strongly associated with the military instability of the third 
century. The traditional understanding is that these types symbolize the fidelity of the army 
and the solidarity of different corps in the service of the emperor. And it is commonplace 
to note with irony the discrepancy between this propaganda message and the role played 
by the military in overthrowing emperors and anointing usurpers. Buta review of the history 
of these related types shows that their use was not restricted to times of civil strife or to 
emperors fearful of military mutiny. 


The Fides type was created for denarii of the Gallic revolt, A.D. 69-70 (RIC I, 131), where 
it was meant to stimulate the allegiance of the troops to their immediate commanders as 
against the legitimate government at Rome. The preferred iconography for the theme of 
military loyalty, on the Civil Wars coinage and indeed of the next half century, was a pair 
of clasped right hands, sometimes holding a standard (see the aureus of Nerva above). The 
female figure with standards appeared occasionally under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
sometimes for important issues such as Pius’ accession donative or his quinquennalian 
issues, but invariably on bronze coinage; in the context of these stable reigns the type seems 
little more than a perfunctory compliment to the military, Septimius Severus, a professional 
military man in firm command of his armies, used the Fides-Concordia personification at 
key points, after his accession, before the elevation of Caracalla to the rank of Augustus, 


before the departure for Britain in A.D. 208, and for both of his sons to celebrate the British 
victories. Severus Alexander touched the theme in A.D. 225 as part of an issue with a 
general military flavor; and in A.D, 230-231 Fides plays an important role, sometimes in 
elaborate compositions, on coins and medallions intended to work up patriotic fervor in 
advance of the Persian campaign. Fides was employed equally on the coinage of the 
usurpers Maximinus I and Philip I, and of the constitutional Gordian III, who initiated a 
surprisingly successful campaign against Persia, These selected examples suggest that it 
might be more accurate to regard Fides as symbolizing military morale and even fidelity 
to the cult of army life for its own sake, rather than ideals of service. This would explain 
the predilection of the soldier-emperors for the type. The theory of Christol, that the Fides 
Militum and Concordia Militum types proclaim a legitimate constitutional role forthe army 
in the elevation of an emperor, belongs to a period a decade or two later (see M. Christol, 
“Littérature et Numismatique: l'avènement de Dioclétien et la théologie du pouvoir 
impérial dans les dernières décennies du III siècle,” Mélanges Lafaurie, p. 84). 


This aureus illustrates the continuing economic decline of the mid-century, Aurei of 
Valerian's predecessor, Trebonianus Gallus, weigh on average 3.63 grams. The weight of 
this specimen thus represents a decline of about 20% in the space of two years. 
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Uranius Antoninus 


usurper in Syria, circa A.D. 253-254 


Aureus (5.72 gm, | ). Emesa, circa December A.D, 253. L IVL AVR SVP ANTONINVS. 
Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Uranius Antoninus left, viewed from front. Rev. 
FECVND—ITAS AVG. Fortuna standing facing, looking left, holding rudder in right hand, 
and cornucopiae in left. Cf, RIC IV/3, p. 205, 3, and pl. 15, 16 (same reverse die; SVL or 
SVLP instead of SVP, in error; same obverse die as pl. 15, 18 and 19). Cf. Cohen IV, p. 503f, 
2 (obverse) and 3 (reverse). H,R. Baldus, Uranius Antoninus, Münzpragung und 
Geschichte, p. 198, 83, and pl. vii (citing the specimen in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
Inv. Nr. 1259 = de Quelen Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1888, lot 1517). Baldus, 
“Neue Forschungen zu Uranius Antoninus und seinen Münzen (Nachtrag II), JNG 
XXXIII (1983), p. 31, 4, pl. 10, 4 (this coin). R. Delbrück, “Uranius of Emesa,” NC 1948, 
pp. 11 ff., does not record this variety, despite the existence of the Paris specimen. Same 

reverse die as Mazzini Collection, vol. III, 1957, p. 252, 3, and pl. Ixxiv. 
Of great rarity: only the third recorded specimen with this combination of 
obverse and reverse types. Extremely fine 


Ex Leu Auction 22 (Zurich, 8 May 1979, lot 338). 


In A.D. 253 Trebonianus Gallus, Aemilian, and Valerian were embroiled in civil war in 
Italy, tying up many imperial troops. Around this same time Malalas reports an attack on 
Syria by the Persian king Sapor, resulting in the loss of the metropolis of Antioch, At Emesa, 
however, the Persian troops were repelled by one Sampsigeramus, a priest of Aphrodite 
leading a local militia, A long series of numismatists have noted that these events were 
contemporaneous with the coinage of Uranius Antoninus, some of which is dated to A.D. 
253-254, and whose Emesan provenance is securely established by finds of aurei at Homs 
the modem site of Emesa. Various theories have been offered to connect the two: the most 
familiar to English speakers is probably that of Delbriick, who hypothesized that the victory 
over the Persians may have inspired a renewed assertion of the rights of the sun god 
Elagabalus through the elevation of an emperor from the family of the Severans (“Uranius 
of Emesa,” NC 1948, p. 28). 


In his definitive study of the coinage of Uranius Antoninus, Uranius Antoninus, 
Münzprägung und Geschichte (Antiquitas 11, Bonn, 1971), Baldus has concluded that 
Uranius Antoninus and Sampsigeramus were the same individual, who in the absence of 
imperial legions organized the defense of Emesa around a local militia several months in 
advance of the actual Persian attack on the city. His earliest gold coinage, bearing 
generalized patriotic types referring both to Rome and to Emesa, is to be associated with this 
endeavor. After the repulse of the Persians, around | October A.D, 253, he introduced a 
more elaborate system of coinage, including Syrian tetradrachms, bronze civic coinage 
dated according to the Seleucid era, and a second anvil for the production of gold, which 
was now issued in two parallel series. 


This aureus belongs to the post-victory phase of Uranius Antoninus’ coinage and is dated 
by Baldus circa December A.D, 253. Its obverse die, the last of the series, is of considerable 


interest for its iconography. It is the only portrait with a leftward orientation, the only one 
with a frontal presentation of the bust, and the only one with this curious combination of a 
scowl and an elevated gaze. In addition, the preryges or flaps of the right shoulder of the 
paludamentum are lifted, as if by a raised right arm. Delbriick regarded this as anadlocutio 
type, depicting Uranius Antoninus in the act of addressing his troops (art. cit., p. 14). Baldus 
has argued that it depicts the apotheosis of Uranius Antoninus as Alexander-Helios (op. cit., 
pp. 128-135). The portrait is a mirror image of a portrait type used by Caracalla in A.D. 
215-216 (see the TR P XVIII aureus of Caracalla above), representing the earlier emperor’s 
attempt to identify himself with Alexander the Great during his Persian campaign, a theme 
for which there is considerable literary evidence. Caracalla deliberately paralleled 
Alexander's path through Asia Minor, and sought an oracle at the temple of Serapis in 
Alexandria as Alexander had at the temple of Ammon at Siwa. The celebrated Abukir 
medallions, by juxtaposing Alexander the Great and Caracalla, demonstrate that the power 
of this association had not faded, at least in Syria, by the reign of Gordian III (H. Dressel, 
Fiinf Goldmedaillons auf dem Funde von Abukir (Berlin, 1906), p. 55f). Baldus further 
establishes that Caracalla’s radiate lion reverse type was a symbol of Alexander's world 
dominion (op. cit., p. 131, with note 503). Uranius Antoninus in fact imitated this type on 
his aurei, pairing it with this very obverse die, and this supplies the final link in a veritable 
chain of assimilations, from Uranius Antoninus to Caracalla, to Alexander the Great, to 
Helios—the last of whom of course represents the great sun god of Emesa. 


The reverse type of this aureus has also occasioned considerable comment. Although 
labelled FECVNDITAS AVG, “imperial fertility,” the personification has the attributes of 
Fortuna. Among the notable theories, Delbriick has suggested that the type symbolizes the 
fertilizing function of the sun god, employing “the more or less irrelevant” iconography of 
a Greek Tyche because the traditional representation had not been anthropomorphic but 
perhaps in the form of a date palm (art. cit, p. 23). Baldus identifies the figure with the third 
deity of the Emesan trinity, Atargatis-Aphrodite-Venus, to whose service Sampsigeramus 
was consecrated (op. cit., pp. 154-156). We may note that Fecunditas appears to be the 
principal reverse type of the victory coinage, judging from the surviving specimens; it Was 
first used with obverse die UI in the coinage immediately following the victory (13 
specimens known) and later with obverse die VI (3 known) as well as with the present 
obverse die (VII. the last of the series), Its significance, and its relevance to the great victory 
over the Persians, must have been apparent to the recipients, Perhaps the symbolism is 
related to the autumn onset of the growing season in the region, with the implication that 
the emperor, by the guidance of his imperial Fortune, has insured the fall planting and thus 
the survival of the Syrian population. 


Other reverse types employed with this obverse die include the radiate lion, with a legend 
recording imperial titles of Caracalla; the stone of Emesa in its triumphal chariot, imitated 
from the coinage of Elagabalus (see the aureus of Elagabalus above); and SAECVLARES 
AVGG around a cippus inscribed COS L adapting a type of Philip I and T for the recently 
celebrated thousandth anniversary of Rome to announce Uranius Antoninus’ first con- 
sulship, which was not recognized at the imperial capital, These types seem designed to lay 
claim to a legitimate position in the long succession of Roman emperors, primarily on the 
basis of Uranius’ descent from the Severan dynasty. There are, in addition, two Victoria 
types, reviving a theme already present in the pre-victory coinage. 


It is noteworthy that the aurei of Uranius Antoninus, though falling off from the standard 
of Caracalla and Elagabalus, are comparable in weight to the contemporary double aurei of 
Trebonianus Gallus (see lot 100). This would appear to be another argument in favor of the 
thesis that the eastern economy consistently maintained a higher ratio of gold to silver than 
the West, even though both were subject to the forces of inflation, 
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Postumus usurper in Gaul, circa A.D. 260-269 


Aureus (6.50 gm. 7 ). Cologne(?), autumn A.D. 261. IMP C POSTV—MVS PF 
AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Postumus right. Rev. Victory in 
galloping biga right, holding whip in right hand, VICTORIA above, AVG in 
exergue. RIC V/2, p. 340, 42. Cohen VI, p. 59, 397 (citing specimen in Ponton 
d'Amécourt Collection), B. Schulte, Die Goldprägung der gallischen Kaiser von 
Postumus bis Tetricus, Typos 4 (Aarau, 1983), p. 76, 14, and pl. 2 (citing specimen 
in Ponton d' Amécourt Collection). G. Elmer, “Die Münzprägung der gallischen 
Kaiser in Köln, Trier und Mailand,” BJb 146 (1941), 171. Same dies as Ponton 
d'Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 544. Same obverse 
die as specimen formerly in the Paris collection (Caylus 947). Same reverse die as 
Vierordt Collection, J. Schulman, Amsterdam, 1923, lot 2401; Jameson Collec- 
tion vol. II (1913), pl. xii, 266; Consul Weber Collection, Jacob Hirsch, Munich, 
1909, lot 2347; and H. Montagu Collection, Rollin $: Feuardent, Paris, 1896, lot 
660. Of great rarity: only the second known specimen. 

Portrait of fine style. Extremely fine 


Ex Leu Auction 36 (Zurich, 7 May 1985, lot 326). 


The capture of the emperor Valerian by the Persians in A.D. 260 unleashed a rash of 
usurpations against his son and colleague Gallienus. These are lumped together in the SHA 
under the derogatory rubric “The Thirty Tyrants.” This is certainly an injustice in the case 
of the governor of Gaul, Marcus Cassianius Latinius Postumus, who established a Gallic 
Senate in imitation of Rome's most venerable institution and maintained a relatively stable 
empire in western Europe for nearly a decade. Initially he attached both Britain and Spain 
to his state, though the latter seems to have reverted to Rome before the end of his reign. 
Barbarian pressure on both the Gallic and the Roman empires prevented Postumus and 
Gallienus from resolving their differences through all-out civil war. 


Schulte’s die study of the gold coinage of the Gallic empire arranges it into die-linked 
groups. One of his most significant findings is that the aurei of the Gallic emperors, with 
the exception of a single type of Marius, were "with great certainty” produced at one and 
the same mint, Thus the diverse mint attributions cited here in the coin descriptions must 
be considered highly doubtful. 


This aureus belongs to the third die-linked group of the reign of Postumus, minted in autumn 
A.D. 261 after the fall of Britain. The reverse type, celebrating the British victory, is one of 
three main types of the group. The others are VIRTVS POSTVMI AVG, showing a head 
of Virtus with the features of Postumus, and AETERNITAS AVG with three heads of Sol, 
which Schulte takes to represent the three provinces of Postumus’ empire (op. cit., p. 30). 
The lesser types of the group tend to touch on the same themes of victory, martial courage, 
the patronage of Sol, and the permanence of Postumus’ empire. 


Postumus’ aurei seemingly are struck on the same standard as the aurei of the eastern 
usurper Uranius Antoninus (see specimen above; the present aureus falls well above the 
mean weight for group 3, which has the widest range of all the Postumus groups, see Schulte, 
op. cit., p- 18). The aureus of Postumus is, in fact, comparable in weight to the radiate binio 
denomination of Valerian and Gallienus. There is little fluctuation in the weight of 
Postumus’ gold coinage over the course of his reign, although his billon declined markedly 
in value, It would appear that the stark contrast with the coinage of the Roman empire results 
from differences in monetary policy: Valerian and Gallienus attempted to preserve a fixed 
ratio of gold to silver and allowed the aureus to float downwards with the antoninianus, 
whereas Postumus stabilized the weight of his gold coinage by retariffing the lower 
denominations. 
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Laelianus usurper in Gaul, circa A.D. 269 


Aureus (5.77 gm. / ). Mainz (?). IMP C LAELIANVS P F AVG. Laureate and 
cuirassed bust of Laelianus right, drapery on left shoulder. Rev. TEMPORVM FE- 
LICITAS, Female figure reclining left, holding branch in right hand, her left arm 
resting on rabbit at her side. RIC V/2, p. 372, 1. Cohen VI, p. 66, 2. Kent-Hirmer 
pl. 135, 511. PCR II, p. 119, 923. Gilljam, Antoniniani und Aurei des Ulpius 
Cornelius Laelianus, Gegenkaiser des Postumus, p. 38, 7, pl. M (this coin, but not 
illustrated). Schulte, Die Goldpragung der gallischen Kaiser von Postumus bis 
Tetricus, p. 126, 2b, and pl. 15 (this coin), Elmer, BJb 146 (1941),623. Poncet, “Le 
trésor de Planche (commune de Neuville-sur-Aisne),” RN 1889, p. 7, 1, and pl. 1 
(this coin). A magnificent specimen of this great rarity. 

One of only twelve recorded aurei of this reign. Superb 


From the Planche Find, 1889. Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 
9 October 1984, lot 135). 


Ulpius Cornelius Laelianus is a shadowy figure who raised a revolt against Postumus, but 
was ultimately besieged at Mainz by his rival, and killed. Scholarly opinion concerning the 
chronology of his revolt ranges from beginning A.D, 268-summer 268 (P. van Gansbeke, 
RBN 98 (1952), p. 20) to June-July A.D. 269 (J. Lafaurie, ANRW 11/2, p. 926). The latest 
specialized study of the coinage of Laelianus favors the end of February—beginning of 
March A.D, 269 (Gilljam, Laelianus, p. 17). During his brief reign Laelianus produced 
three issues of coinage, the first two consisting of antoniniani only but the last including 
aurei as well. 


Laelianus’ aurei were struck from two obverse and four reverse dies, and employed two die- 
linked reverse types, Temporum Felicitas, “the happiness of the times,” as here, and a 
unique Virtus Militum. The reclining figure which accompanies the TEMPORVM FE- 
LICITAS legend precisely resembles the figure of Hispania on aurei of Hadrian minted 
more than a century earlier (see specimen above). This would be mystifying were there not 
other Spanish allusions on the coinage of this usurper. His family name Ulpius, which 
appears in the obverse legends of his first issue of antoniniani, links him to the aristocratic 
Spanish family which had produced the great emperor Trajan. The personification on the 
Virtus Militum aureus holds a vexillum inscribed with the numeral XXX, presumably 
referring to the Thirtieth Legion, the Legio XXX Ulpia Victrix, named for Trajan and 
stationed at Xanteen in Lower Germany. This Virtus Militum type is also found on a billon 
denarius (RIC V/2, p. 372, 10), a fact that strongly suggests that the gold issue was minted 
as a donative (bonus) for this legion. This cluster of Spanish allusions may indicate that 
Laelianus was of Spanish descent and that his revolt either originated in Spain or had the 
support of influential Spaniards resident in Gaul. Any interpretation of the Spanish 
allusions on the coinage of Laelianus must take into account the inscriptional evidence that 


Spain was under the control of Claudius Gothicus by September 268 or at latest by the 
beginning of 269 (Schulte, Goldpragung der gallischen Kaiser, p. 49 with notes 179, 180). 


The mint of Laelianus’ aurei is most probably Mainz, for a number of die links have been 
recorded between his last issue of antoniniani and the coinage of Marius, the short-lived 
successor to Postumus after his murder at Mainz (see Gilljam, op. cit., p. 39f). The average 
weight of Laelianus’ aurei is 6.13 grams, close to that of Postumus, and itis likely that both 
emperors were adhering to a standard of 50 aurei to the pound of gold (ibid., p. 29). 
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Victorinus usurper in Gaul, circa A.D, 269-271 


Aureus (5.70 gm. | ). Cologne(?), September-November A.D, 269. IMP CAES 
VICTORINVS PF AVG. Laureate and cuirassed bust of Victorinus left, drapery on 
left shoulder. Rev, COM—E—S — AVG. Victory standing facing, looking left, 
holding wreath in raised right hand, and palm branch in left. RIC V/2, p. 395, 94. 
Cohen VI, p. 70, 17 (citing specimen in de Witte Collection). B. Schulte, Die 
Goldprägung der gallischen Kaiser von Postumus bis Tetricus, Typos 4 (Aarau, 
1983), pp. 130-131, obverse die 6, reverse die 3. Same obverse die as Peus Auction 
277, Frankfurt, 1971, lot 338 (in Æ). Same reverse die as Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Sotheby, Zurich, 10 November 1972, lot 192; and H. Montagu Collection, 
Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1896, lot 666. 
Of extreme rarity: this die combination not recorded by Schulte. A magnificent 
specimen with a superbly rendered portrait of great sensitivity. Fleur de coin 


Despite his forcefulness, Postumus was lynched by his army in the typical fashion of the 
mid-third century when he refused to permit the sack of Mainz, headquarters of his rival 
Laelianus. There followed a series of short-lived usurpers in Gaul, of whom the third, 
Marcus Piavvonius Victorinus, came to power in autumn A.D, 269 and was assassinated by 
one of his subordinates in spring or summer 271. 


The present aureus belongs to the first of four die-linked aureus groups of the reign of 
Victorinus. The first aureus issue is essentially an accession coinage. There are four reverse 
types, including one featuring Fides Militum and two devoted to Sol Invictus. The main type 
of the group is the present one, which labels Victory as the companion of the emperor, or 
more precisely, as a member of the emperor's military court. While the depiction of Victory 
is itself conventional, the legend with its implications of intimacy adds yet another nuance 
Lo the rich relation drawn between the emperor and Victory on Roman imperial coinage. 
(For other aspects and expressions of this relation, see commentary on the Victory aurei of 
Octavian/Augustus, the COS VIII aureus of Vespasian, the Victory aureus of Marcus 
Aurelius, the VICTORIAE FELICI aureus of Commodus, the Parthian victory aureus of 
Septimius Severus, and the aureus of Postumus, above.) 


The earliest aurei of Victorinus are struck on the weight standard of Postumus (see 
commentary on preceding lot), but later issues show a steady decline which seems to 
approximate the weight standard of Victorinus’ Roman contemporary Claudius I] Gothicus. 


ER 
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Tetricus Senior usurper in Gaul, circa A.D. 271-274 


Aureus (3,94 gm. | ), Cologne (?), December A.D. 272. IMP TETRICVS PIVS AVG. 
Laureate and cuirassed bust of Tetricus Senior right, drapery on left shoulder. Rev. 
P M TR PIII COS P P. Fides Militum standing facing, looking left, holding 
standard resting on ground in right hand, and transverse sceptre in left. RIC V/2, 
p. 402, 6. Cohen VI, p. 105, 129 variant (bust laureate and draped). Schulte, Die 
Goldprägung der gallischen Kaiser von Postumus bis Tetricus, p. 159, 44a, and 
pl. 25 (this coin). Elmer, BJb 146 (1941), 823, Poncet, “Le trésor de Planche 
(Commune de Neuville-sur-Aisne),” RN 1889, p. 15, 4, and pl. 1 (this coin). 
Very rare and attractive, and of considerable interest: the only recorded 
specimen from this obverse die, featuring an unbroken legend. Extremely fine 


From the Planche Find, 1889. Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 
9 October 1984, lot 137). 


The civilian governor of Aquitania under Victorinus. C. Pius Esuvius Tetricus succeeded 
to the Gallic throne through the influence of his predecessor's mother Victoria. The Gallic 
empire experienced severe economic problems during these last two reigns, as reflected in 
its coinage. Thus Tetricus was probably motivated by patriotism in the best sense of the 
word when he surrendered to Aurelian in 274 against the wishes of his generals, restoring 
Gaul to the Roman empire and putting an end to the frequent changes of government there. 


This aureus belongs to the fifth of eight groups (or issues) of aurei struck by Tetricus I, 
according to Schulte’s study. The reverse legend provides an unusually precise dating, for 
Tetricus” third tribunician power began on 10 December 272, while he undertook his 
second consulship on 1 January 273. The aureus emission in fact goes on to record the 
second consulship, but the present piece must have been struck at the beginning of the issue 
within a three-week period in December of 272. 


On the Fides Militum type, see commentary on the aureus of Valerian I above. The other 
reverse types of this gold issue include lovi Victori, Virtus, Securitas, emperor in military 
attire, Saeculi Felicitas, and Felicitas Publica—the last two evidently referring to the 
inauguration of Tetricus” second consulship—but of these types only the first, Iovi Victori, 
is actually die linked to the present piece. 


Although Tetricus” eight issues of gold represent a respectable production fora reign of less 
than five years, their weight shows a disastrous decline from the standards of preceding 
Gallic emperors. Similarly, the debasement of the antoninianus reflects the economic 
damage wrought by the political and military instability of the secessionist state, which 
initially, under Postumus, had appeared to profit by removing itself from the turbulence of 
the larger Roman empire. 
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Claudius II Gothicus A.D. 268-270 


Aureus (5.60 gm. /). Milan, accession donative, September A.D. 268. IMP 
CLAVD—IVS P F AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Claudius right. 
Rev. P—AX —E—X—ERC. Pax standing facing, looking left, holding olive branch 
in upraised right hand, and transverse sceptre in left. Cf. RIC ۷/۱, p. 221, 131; and 
Cohen VI, p. 150, 207 (both citing this specimen, but describing Pax as standing 
to right, in error). Same dies as E.S.G. Robinson Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 
1961, lot 365. Same obverse die as H. Montagu Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, 
Paris, 1896, lot 678. Same reverse die as H. Montagu Collection, lot 675. 
Extremely rare. An important piece with an interesting pedigree. Superb 


Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 9 October 1984, lot 138); ex 
Sir Arthur J. Evans Collection (Ars Classica 111, Lucerne, 16 June 1922, lot 135); 
ex Ponton d Amécourt Collection (Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 25 April 1887, lot 
555). 


In A.D. 268 the great general Aureolus carried the city of Milan in revolt against Gallienus. 
While laying siege to Milan, Gallienus was assassinated by his own army, which raised 
Claudius I to imperial rank in his stead. The most probable date of Claudius’ accession is 
September 268 (P. Bastien, “L'atelier di Milan en 268,” La Zecca di Milano, Atti del 
Convegno internazionale di studio, Milano 9-14 maggio 1983 (Milan, 1984), pp. 
135-137). Aureolus surrendered and was executed, but continuing unrest among the troops 
inspired the new emperor to promise a donative (bonus) of twenty aurei per man (SHA, 
Gallienus, 15, 2). The first coin issue of Claudius Gothicus at Milan was struck mostly for 
the purposes of this accession donative. It consists of very large gold multiples, aurei, 
unmarked antoniniani, and antoniniani with officina marks P, S, and T; these marked 
antoniniani were presumably the only part of the issue not intended for the accession 
donative. 


The Pax Exerc[itus] type seen on the present aureus was one of three produced concurrently 
at this time. The other aureus types of the accession donative are Spes Publica and Victoria 
Aug; and these two types are repeated on the unmarked antoniniani also distributed in the 
accession donative. Both the Pax Exercitus type of the aurei and the Concordia Exercitus 
type of the gold multiples bear an obvious relevance to the military unrest described by the 
SHA. The aureus type in particular stands out: although the representation of Pax is 
conventional, the legend “peace of the army” is new to the Roman coinage and is utterly 
unambiguous as a response to the threat of mutiny. 


The production of large gold multiples and the division of the antoniniani into marked and 
unmarked series prefigure the minting practices of subsequent emperors and indicate that 
at the very outset of his reign Claudius had given thought to monetary reform (see Bastien, 
art cit., pp. 142-145). A necessary part of such a program was the stabilization of the weight 


of the aureus, and indeed the relative success of the Gallic emperors in this endeavor must 
have served to highlight Rome's deficiency. But Claudius’ aurei are so rare that metrologi- 
cal studies must remain rather tentative. Bastien has suggested a standard of 62 aurei to the 
pound of gold (see Bastien, art. cit., p. 143). The present aureus greatly exceeds the average 
weight of this standard. 
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Aurelian A.D. 270-275 


Aureus (5.08 gm. 1 ). Milan, late A.D. 270-early 271. IMP C AVREL—IANVS 
AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Aurelian right. Rev. CONC—OR— 
DIA MILL. Concordia Militum seated left, holding in each hand a standard resting 
on ground, RIC V/1, p. 283, 166. Cohen VI, p. 181, 41. 

Very rare, and with a splendid portrait. Superb 


Not long after his accession Aurelian faced an invasion of North Italy by the Juthunges. 
There followed a Vandal assault on the Danube, accompanied by new problems with the 
Juthunges who had occupied the Brenner Pass. The repulse of these barbarians was 
rewarded by adonative (bonus) to the troops late in A.D. 270 or perhaps early in 271, though 
by the latter date Aurelian had assumed his first consulship, which occasioned another 
donative (see Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 55f with note 3). 


Coinage for Aurelian's donative for the victory over the Juthunges and Vandals was 
probably produced from two mints, Milan and Siscia. Milan produced gold multiples with 
the type Marti Pacifero; aurei of the present type. Concordia Mili[tum], as well as Fides 
Mili[tum] and Marti Pacifero; and antoniniani of these types plus Genius Mu[riciani]. Dacia 
Felix, Pannoniae, and Pax Aeterna. Siscia's contribution comprised aurei of the Concordia 
Mili and Virtus Aug types, 


Concordia Mili. “the good will of the military,” appears to have been the primary aureus 
type of the donative, illustrating once again that its significance was not restricted to 
situations of military indiscipline (see commentary on the aureus of Valerian | above), 
These early coins were of course struck before Aurelian's reform of the coinage and might 
therefore be expected to conform more or less to the weight standard of the preceding reign. 
The overall impression is of a decline from the standard of Claudius Gothicus, or possibly 
even the introduction of a new standard of 70 aurei to the pound of gold. 
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Tacitus A.D. 275-276 


Aureus (5.26 gm. Î ). Rome, circa 1 January A.D. 276. IMP C M CLA TACITVS 
AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Tacitus right. Rev. ROMAE AETE— 
RNAE. Roma, helmeted, seated left, holding globe in extended right hand, and 
resting on sceptre with left, circular shield at side. Cf. RIC ۷/۱, p. 334, 79. Cf. 
Cohen VI, p. 233, 121 (both authorities describe Roma as holding spear instead of 
sceptre: the obverse type is imperfectly described by Cohen, RIC has bust draped 
only). Very rare and extremely fine plus 


Ex Metropolitan Museum of Art Collection (Sotheby, Zurich, 10 November 1972, 
lot 200). 


According to the romantic account of the Historia Augusta (Tac..4, 14), the Illyrian army 
repented its murder of the great Aurelian and invited the Senate to designate his successor; 
after an interregnum of six months, the Senate's choice fell upon the septuagenarian senator 
Tacitus. Modern chronological studies, however, have established that the murder of 
Aurelian occurred at the end of September or the beginning of October A.D. 275, and that 
Tacitus was elected by the army after only a short interval, at the end of November or the 
beginning of December (A. Chastagnol, “Sur la chronologie des années 275-285,” 


Mélanges Lafaurie, pp. 75-77). It was nevertheless an unusual choice in that Tacitus was 
not a military man and was not present at the army camp: according to the SHA he was at 
his residence in Campania, but the evidence of his coinage hints that he was in Gaul at the 
time of his accession (see M. Weder, “Tacitus in Lyon und Rom: Zur Münzprägung des 
Kaisers Tacitus in den Münzstätten von Lyon und Rom.” NZ 95 (1981), p. 46f, and the 
demurral of Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 56, note 4). In either case, bronze medallions 
with the reverse legend ADVENTVS AVG seem to record his arrival in Rome. Weder has 
identified the issue to which this aureus belongs as a donative or bonus distributed to the 
troops on that occasion (art. cir, p. 46). The emperor's stay in the capital must have been 
exceedingly brief, for he assumed the consulship on | January and promptly departed Rome 
for the Gothic Wars. 


Although Roma was a natural type choice for the imperial coinage, the epithet Aeterna 
seems to refer specifically to the temple of Venus and Rome erected by Hadrian and 
dedicated in A.D. 135. The first appearance of a seated Roma explicitly labelled as Aeterna 
is on aurei and sestertii of A.D, 136, belonging to a special issue for the Hadrian's vicennalia 
or twentieth anniversary in power. Thus the type was immediately used to imply a parallel 
between the longevity of the emperor and that of the imperial city; and it was repeated in 
137 on Hadrian's twenty-sixth substantive (regular) issue, where it was associated with the 
adoption of Aelius (implying the continuity of the principate), and again on Hadrian's 
twenty-seventh substantive issue (A.D. 138), commemorating the city’s foundation legend 
and the new temple of Venus and Rome. Antoninus Pius employed the Roma Aeterna type 
nearly every year from A.D. 140 to 146, usually on aurei and/or sestertii, in anticipation of 
the nine hundredth anniversary of Rome's foundation, to be celebrated in A.D, 148; in the 
process she is associated both with the emperor’s decennalia or tenth anniversary, and with 
the temple built by Hadrian. Eternal Rome next appears on an issue of precious metal and 
sestertii dated to the first half of A.D. 189, whose legends seem to commend the emperor 
Commodus to the protection of the divinities depicted on the reverse (see commentary on 
the VICTORIAE FELICI aureus of Commodus above); her replacement by Securitas in the 
subsequent thematically related issue may anticipate Commodus” outrageous renaming of 
Rome as Colonia Commodiana in A.D, 190, From this time the appearance of the Roma 
Aeterna type becomes more frequent and often less pointed. On the coinage of 193-194, in 
the names of Pertinax, Clodius Albinus as Caesar, and Pescennius Niger, it may represent 


an anniversary revival from the Golden Age of Antoninus Pius (see Grant. Roman 
Anniversary Issues, p. 113). But Pescennius Niger also initiates a long tradition of the use 
of this type at the Antioch mint, and indeed at provincial mints generally. Septimius Severus 
associated the Roma Aeterna type with his dynastic coinage of A.D, 201 and with his sons 
in the context of his own quindecennalia or fifteenth anniversary in A.D, 206. Severus 
Alexander employed it on coins and medallions of A.D, 228, whose ensemble of types 
stressing the emperor's perpetuity would seem to relate to threats to the dynasty in 227-228, 
and especially to the murder of the praetorian prefect in the presence of the helpless emperor. 
The Gordiani revived the type on the centenary of the foundation of the temple of Venus 
and Rome and, in the case of the young Gordian Ill, who employed it only on his earliest 
issues, it perhaps constitutes an allusion to dynastic and constitutional continuity, of which 
he was a last and short-lived example. Under Philip I Roma Aeterna was naturally 
associated with the celebration of Rome's millennium, Thereafter Roma Aeterna was 
usually a type of provincial mints, including those in the hands of usurpers, though it appears 
on the Roman coinage of Hostilian as Augustus and of Trebonianus Gallus, again 
apparently in reference to dynastic and constitutional contininuity under unusual circum- 
stances. Tacitus, in using this type, was paying homage to the capital on his arrival, and 
perhaps also making some sort of discreet statement about the return of power to the 
senatorial class. In addition, the type is probably related to his early, anticipatory celebra- 
tion of decennalian and vicennalian vows (see Cohen 174, a bronze medallion), occasions 
that were typically associated with types alluding to eternity. 


The weight of this aureus presents something of a puzzle. At the beginning of A.D. 274 
Tacitus’ predecessor Aurelian had instituted a reform of the coinage which established the 
practice of striking aurei at 50 to the Roman pound, yielding an average weight of about 6.50 
grams. Callu’s metrological studies indicate that Tacitus added a lighter gold denomination 
weighing about 1/70 pound, or 4.68 grams, and which was perhaps officially reckoned as 
two thirds of the heavier aureus (see La politique monétaire des Empereurs romains de 238 
a 311 (Paris, 1969, pp. 36-438). The aureus offered here seems to fall between the two 
standards and perhaps conforms to the standard of 62 aurei to the pound introduced by 
Claudius Gothicus (see commentary on the aureus of Claudius Gothicus above). But the 
variability of individual specimens is such that no firm conclusion can be drawn from a 
single piece. 
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Florian June/early July-end of August/early September A.D. 276 


Aureus (4.65 gm. | ). Rome, accession donative. VIRTVS F—LORIANI A— VG. 
Laureate and cuirassed bust of Florian left, holding sceptre overright shoulder, and 
shield ornamented with pellets on left arm. Rev. VIRTV—S AV—GVSTI. Mars 
advancing right, helmeted, naked but for cloak floating behind, holding transverse 
spear in right hand, sceptre over shoulder in left; at his feet, captive seated right, 
his hands bound behind his back. RIC ۷/۱, p. 352, 24. Cohen VI, p. 251f, 106. 
Same dies as Hunter Catalogue IV, University of Glasgow, 154, 1, and pl. 38; and 
Mazzini Collection, vol. IV, 1957, p. 182, 106, and pl. lii. Same obverse die as 
Wealth of the Ancient World p. 260, 148. 

Splendid military bust. Extremely rare and extremely fine plus 


Florian, half-brother to Tacitus, was proclaimed emperor by the army in Cappadocia after 
the assassination of the elderly emperor. This aureus belongs to an issue struck at Rome for 
Florian's accession donative, the customary bonus to the troops at the beginning of a reign 
(see Bastien, Monnaie er Donativa, p. 57 with note 4). The emission includes aurei, denarii, 
quinarii, and asses, the latter three special denominations that mark donative issues; the 
leftward orientation of the portrait of this aureus and the unusual military attributes are 
further indications of its exceptional nature. 


Florian’s portrait displays a tendency that set in with the coinage of Claudius Il Gothicus, 
of depicting the emperor as a military man, not seasoned and hard-bitten like the soldier- 
emperors of mid-century (see the aurei of Trajan Decius, Trebonianus Gallus, and Valerian 
I above), but rejuvenated and depersonalized as the embodiment of transcendant courage 
and victory. He carries a shield that recalls the c/ypeus virtutis, the golden shield of valor 
presented to Augustus by the Senate in 26 B.C. in recognition of his services to Rome; 
subsumed with it are the shield of victory and the votive shield on which were recorded the 
public vows by which the emperor renewed his constitutional power (see Bastien, 
“«Clipeus» et buste monétaire des empereurs romains,” NAC X (1981), pp. 315-352). Both 
shield and the emperor's breastplate are rendered witha scaly texture representing the aegis, 
a symbol of universal authority conferred by Jupiter (see Bastien, “Egide, gorgonéion et 
buste impérial dans le monnayage romain,” NAC IX (1980), pp. 247-283). 


The obverse legend, instead of simply recording the emperor's name and titles, comments 
on the iconography, labelling the portrait as “The Courage of the Emperor Florian.” This 
practice, first introduced under Claudius Gothicus, suggests a reversal of the process of 
objectifying the virtues of the emperor which had been characteristic of the first three 
centuries of the principate. The cult of the imperial virtues had constituted a form of indirect 
emperor worship; now their “reabsorption,” making the emperor the embodiment of his 
own heretofore divine virtues, encouraged a more direct form of emperor worship (H. 
Mattingly, “The Roman ‘virtues’ ,” Harvard Theological Review 30 (1937), pp. 103ff). This 


change in emphasis, buttressed by the new aesthetic in imperial portraiture and iconogra- 
phy, must have been intended to help the emperor regain control over the military. 


The reverse type still represents the old practice, in which an imperial virtue is personified 
as if exterior to the emperor. On the early imperial coinage Virtus (Courage) was depicted 
as a stationary, armed female of Amazonian type. On this aureus the iconography of Mars, 
god of war, has been adopted instead, The Syrian usurper Pescennius Niger was the first to 
make this substitution. He was followed by Severus Alexander, whose manly Virtus 
generally stood with his spear inverted, but rushed forward carrying a spear and trophy on 
the ninth through eleventh substantive (regular) issues of the reign, A.D. 228-230. It has 
been argued that the type carrying a trophy represents an attempt to identify the young 
emperor with Romulus. After the reign of Severus Alexander, Virtus was usually personi- 
fied as a male, but with varying dress, attributes, and poses. The rushing type of Virtus was 
employed only occasionally until the joint reign of Valerian I and Gallienus, when it was 
given prominence on donative issues of the Rome mint. Thereafter it was one of several 
current types used by Gallienus in his sole reign, Postumus in Gaul, Claudius Gothicus, 
Aurelian, and Tacitus in the ever-rising flood of numismatic propaganda concerning the 
imperial courage. 


The other types of Florian’s accession donative reinforce the theme of imperial courage and 
associate it with the idea of eternity. Aureus reverse types paired with this same obverse die 
include MARTI VICTORI with essentially the same advancing figure as the present 
aureus; PERPETVITATE AVG with Providentia standing left, holding globe and sceptre 
and resting her elbow on a column; and VICTORIA PERPET with a Victory inscribing 
tricennalian vows (i.e. vows for thirty years of rule) on a shield, to illustrate the concept of 
imperial perpetuity (see WAW 148). Associated with these aurei are denarii and quinarii 
with the legend VIRTVS AVG around a figure of the emperor. 


Unlike the preceding lot, this aureus presents no metrological puzzles. It is clearly an 
example of the light aureus denomination struck at 70 to the pound. 
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A.D. 276-282 


Aureus (6.58 gm. | ). Rome, donative for German triumph, end of A.D, 281. IMP 
PRO—BVS P F AVG. Laureate bust of Probus left, wearing ornate cuirass orna- 
mented with Medusa head. and holding sceptre over right shoulder, Rev, VIRT— 
V—S AVG. Probus, in military attire, seated left on curule chair, receiving globe 
from Mars (or Virtus), helmeted and in military attire, standing right, resting on 
spear held in left hand, and crowned by Victory standing left behind him, holding 
palm branch in left; in background, soldier standing facing, and two standards; in 
exergue, wreath. RIC V/2, p. 33, 146. Cohen VI, p. 336, 837. Same dies as Hunter 

Catalogue IV, University of Glasgow, 162, 33, and pl, 39 (holed). 
A very rare and attractive military type. Slight edge abrasion on obverse. 
Otherwise superb 


Probus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. IV, 1957, p. 218, 837, and pl. Ixi): ex Jameson 
Collection (vol. II, 1913, p. 65, 296A, and pl. xix); ex Merzbacher Collection 
(November 1910, lot 2135). 


The reign of Probus was one of Vigorous military endeavor. From A.D, 277 to 279 Gaul faced 
a very serious incursion by the Alamanni and Franks, who captured some seventy towns 
before being forced back over the Rhine and Upper Danube, where fortifications were now 
constructed. Simultaneously the Vandals threatened the Danube. In 279 the Blemmyes 
seized Ptolemais and Coptos in Egypt, but were defeated by Probus’ generals, In addition 
the reign faced several revolts, that of Lydius at Pisidian Cremna in A.D. 279, that of 
Saturninus in Syria and Alexandria (usually dated A.D. 280), and that of Proculus and 
Bonosus in Gaul in A.D. 280. The last of these was serious enough to require the emperor's 
personal leadership. At the end of A.D. 281 he returned to Rome to celebrate a magnificent 
triumph for his victories over the Germans and the Blemmyes. It was accompanied by a 
donative to the troops, consisting of gold multiples. aurei, half aurei, denarii. quinarii, and 
coins and medallions of bronze. This aureus belongs to the donative issue for Probus’ Roman 
triumph (see Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 59). 


The iconography of the emperor reflects the changes in style and symbolism discussed in 
connection with the portrait of Florian above. In this case there is even a small head of 
Medusa in the center of Probus’ breastplate, with the same significance as the aegis, of a 
divine grant of universal dominion. These attributes, somewhat unusual in earlier imperial 
portraiture, really flourished in the reign of Probus beginning around 278, and are strongly 
associated with certain special issues, including the donative issue for Probus’ Roman 
triumph (see Bastien, “Egide, gorgonéion et buste impérial dans le monnayage romain,” 
NAC IX (1980), p. 2631). This emphatic assumption of divine attributes for political reasons 
must be contrasted with what is known of Probus’ personality: he is reported to have been 
aman of simple tastes, who loved the company and lifestyle of soldiers, and who worked side 
by side with them in the reclamation works which they so resented (SHA, Probus, 21, 3). 


The reverse type, like that of the preceding aureus, commemorates the imperial courage but 
with a more pictorial image. This is not a new design but rather one with roots in the medallic 
tradition. The prototype of the design was introduced on bronze medallions of Antoninus 
Pius dated to his sixteenth and seventeenth tribunician years: it features Ceres standing 
before the emperor rather than Virtus, and there are no military standards (see Gnecchi II, 
p. 11, 19-20, pl. 44, 3 and pl. 45, 5-6). A design even closer to the present type was used on 
an important issue of decennalian gold and bronze medallions and asses of Severus 
Alexander, with Virtus replacing Ceres, but with a trophy displaying the vows, and again no 
standards (Gnecchi I, p. 5, 2. pl. 1, 9: Gnecchi Il, p. 81, 16, pl. 99, 5; Hunter MI, 154, 125). 
Precisely the present type was employed on another important issue of bimetallic and bronze 
medallions and Roman asses of Gordian II, with the legends VIRTVS AVGVSTI and 
VICTORIA AVG (Gnecchi IH, p. 92, 4446, pl. 105, 9-10, p. 93, 47—48 and 59, pl. 106, 1-2 
and 10: Hunter II, 210, 158 and 164). Again very similar is the type of a silver medallion 
of Gallienus with the legend VIRTVS AVGVSTORVM, which differs from the present type 
only in that the emperor sits upon a cuirass instead of a curule chair (Gnecchi II, p. 54, 30, 
pl. 27.7), Variants of this design were employed for quinquennalian medallions of Gordian 
III (Gnecchi II, p. 91, 38, pl. 105, 7) and medallions of Tacitus surely to be associated with 
his anticipatory celebration of decennalian and vicennalian vows (Gnecchi IIT, p. 66, 12, pl. 
156, 14). There is thus some ground for interpreting the present aureus type of Probus not 
only as commemorating his triumph of A.D. 281, but also as alluding at least indirectly to 
his anticipatory celebration of decennalian and vicennalian vows around A.D. 280 (see 
Cohen 945-952). It is perhaps significant that the emperor sits upon the curule chair, which 
may allude to his fifth and sixth consulships in 281 and 282. This would seem to be an 
example of the practice of coordinating imperial consulships with anniversary celebrations, 
recently discussed by R. Burgess, “Quinquennial vota and the imperial consulship in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, 337-511." NC 1989, pp. 77-96. 


Probus introduced a new weight for the aureus denomination, or rather restored the standard 
of Caracalla and Severus Alexander, of 50 aurei to the pound (compare the aurei of these two 
emperors, above). 
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112 
Numerian A.D. 283-284 


Aureus (4.94 gm. | ). Rome, fourth issue of the reign of Carus and his sons (special 
issue for the marriage of Carinus and Magnia Urbica), last third of August A.D. 
283. IMPNVMERIANVS PF AVG. Laureate and cuirassed bust of Numerian right, 
light drapery on left shoulder. Rev. SA—LV—S AVGG. Salus enthroned left, 
feeding from patera held in right hand a serpent, which is coiled around altar at her 
feet, and resting left on arm of throne. RIC V/2, p. 194,404. Cohen VI, p. 377, 86. 
Same dies as Bement Collection, Naville VIII, Geneva, 1924, lot 1429; Jameson 
Collection, vol. II, 1913, p. 65, 299, and pl. xiii; de Quelen Collection, Rollin & 
Feuardent, Paris, 1888, lot 1855; and Ponton d Amécourt Collection, Rollin & 
Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 587. 

Very rare and extremely fine plus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. IV, 1957, p. 233, 86 v., and pl. Ixiv). 


Pink has assigned this aureus variety to the fourth issue of the Rome mint during the reign 
of Carus and his sons, struck in the last third of August A.D. 283 for the marriage of Carinus 
and Magnia Urbica (“Aufbau VI, 2: Carus und Söhne,” NZ 80 (1963), p. 35 [31]). The 
emission includes coins in the names of the two emperors surviving at this point, Carinus 
and his younger brother Numerian, and the new empress Magnia Urbica. Aurei with the 
reverse type Venus Victrix, “victorious Venus,” were struck for all three imperial person- 
ages (see following lot). The two co-emperors shared the reverses Salus Augg, “the health 
of the emperors,” and Virtus Augg, “the courage of the emperors.” For Magnia Urbica there 
were, additionally, aurei and aes medallions with the type Pudicitia Aug, “the modesty of 
the empress.” 


Although the emphasis of this issue is obviously on the marriage of Carinus and the creation 
of the new Augusta, there are subtle compensations for Numerian, who was absent on 
campaign in the East. One is that for the aureus types not shared with Magnia Urbica (Salus 
Augg and Virtus Augg) he has two forms of the obverse legend, possibly indicating that the 
coinage in his name was produced from two officinae or workshops, one of which was 
subsequently transferred to the empress. Secondly, the distribution of the Salus type 
suggests that vows may have been offered on behalf of the two emperors around the time 
of the imperial wedding. The imperial propaganda was thus careful to reaffirm the 
importance of Numerian to the future of the empire, even though the imperial marriage 
might potentially yield a dynasty for Carinus. 
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Carinus 


A.D. 283-285 


Aureus (4.89 gm. 上 ). Rome, special consecration issue, mid-November A.D. 284. 
IMPCARINVSPFAVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Carinus right. Rev. 
VIRTV—S AVG. Hercules, naked, standing right, his right hand on hip, resting with 
left on club wrapped in lion’s skin and set on rock. RIC V/2, p. 168, 233 variant 
(bust either draped or cuirassed only). Cohen VI, p. 400, 160 variant (bust 
cuirassed only). Same reverse die as Metropolitan Museum of Art Collection, 
Sotheby, Zurich, 10 November 1972, lot 209. 

Very rare and extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. IV, 1957, p. 241, 160 v., and pl. Ixvi); ex Vicomte de 
Sartiges Collection (Ars Classica Auction XVIII, Geneva, 1938, lot 473). 


The reverse legend VIRTVS AVG, with its singular ending indicating the authority of only 
one emperor, places this aureus near the end of the reign of Carinus, after he had lost his 
father Carus, his brother Numerian, and his son Nigrinian. Pink has assigned this aureus to 
aspecial issue forthe consecration of the three decedents, minted at Rome in mid-November 
of A.D, 284 (“Aufbau VI, 2: Carus und Söhne,” NZ 80 (1963), p. 37 [33]). The issue includes 
aurei for Divus Nigrinian and antoniniani for all three divi. The type selection for Carinus, 
including Salus among general military types, hints at vows for the survival of the one 
remaining emperor. 


The reverse type presents an interesting foil to that of the aureus of Florian above, which 
also celebrates the emperor's valor. Here the idea of courage is personified as the weary 
Hercules resting from his labors. The hero is depicted according to the formula of the 
Hercules Farnese, a statue type developed by Lysippus in the late fourth century and 
popularized at Rome by the emperor Commodus. Although the Hercules Farnese type did 
not appear on Commodus’ coinage, it was one of numerous portrayals of the hero on bronze 
medallions dated TR P XVIII and struck in the last weeks of his reign (Gnecchi I, p. 54, 
29-30, pl. 80, 2-3). The Hercules Farnese type was first explicitly identified with the 
emperor’s courage on the precious metal coinage of Gordian II (R/C IV/3, 108 and 95) and 
subsequently became one of the standard images used with the legend VIRTVS AVG. 
Hercules enjoyed quite a vogue on Roman coinage from the middle of the third century, with 
many different depictions and degrees of association or identification with the emperor. He 
answered the need of the beleaguered emperors for an inspirational model of a hero who had 
had to struggle to succeed; furthermore, his ultimate apotheosis provided a precedent for the 
deification of the emperor. 


Carus and his sons are said to have struck their aurei on two standards, 60 to the pound and 
70 to the pound. It will be noted, however, that this aureus and the two preceding lots all seem 
to point to a standard somewhere between these two. 
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Magnia Urbica 


wife of Carinus 


Aureus (4.85 gm. 1 ). Rome, fourth issue of the reign of Carus and his sons (special 
marriage issue), last third of August A.D. 283. MAGNIA V—RBICA AVG, 
Diademed and draped bust of Magnia Urbica right, her hair slightly waved and 
with looped plait up back and on top of head. Rev, VENERI V—ICTRICI. Venus 
standing right, her right hand raised to lift drapery from shoulder, and holding 
apple on extended left. RIC V/2, p. 184, 340. Cohen VI, p. 407, 8. Pink, “Magnia 
Urbica, Gattin des Carinus,” NZ 79 (1961), p. 7. Kent-Hirmer pl. 147, 560. PCR 
II, p. 141, 1052. Women of the Caesars, p. 123 and pl. Ivii (this coin). Same dies 
as Christie Auction “Property of a Lady,” London, 9 October 1984, lot 141; Garrett 
Collection, NFA-Leu, part I, Beverly Hills, 1984, lot 911; and E.S.G. Robinson 
Collection, Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 23 March 1961, lot 381. 

Very rare. Extremely fine plus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. IV, 1957, p. 244, 8 and pl. lxvii). 


This aureus belongs to the same emission as lot 112, a special issue struck at Rome for the 
marriage of Carinus and Magnia Urbica in the latter part of August A.D. 283 (see K, Pink, 
“Aufbau VI/2,” NZ 80 (1963). p. 35). This issue followed hard on a special victory issue 
minted earlier in the month of August, and in fact the marriage issue might well be 
considered a second phase or stage of that issue, adding coinage in the name of Magnia 
Urbica, inasmuch as the two emissions share several aureus reverse types, notably Veneri 
Victrici and Virtus Augg. The types for Magnia Urbica include Veneri Victrici, also 
employed for Carinus and Numerian, and Pudicitia Aug, a type exclusive to the empress. 
There was, in addition, a donative issue of “double obverse” aurei for the imperial couple, 
plus denarii, quinarii, and asses with types mostly related to those of the main marriage 
issue, 


The association of Venus Victrix, “victorious Venus,” with both Carinus and Numerian in 
the immediately preceding special victory issue indicates that the type is not intended to 
represent the goddess of love and marriage primarily, but rather the ancestress of the Julian 
family and, by extension, of the entire imperial line and of the Roman people generally. The 
temple to Venus vowed by Julius Caesar after the battle of Pharsalus was in fact dedicated 
to Venus Genetrix, but the two aspects—Genetrix and Victrix—were regarded as more or 
less interchangeable from the second century onward (see Pink, “Magnia Urbica, Gattin des 
Carinus,” NZ 79 (1961), p. 8). The details of the iconography do in fact suggest nuances of 
interpretation, for the type of the two co-emperors holds a Victoriola symbolizing victory, 
whereas the type of the empress features gestures and attributes associated with the 
seductive character of the love goddess. 


Pink, “Aufbau V1/2.” NZ 80 (1963), p. 35, note 46, records only fourteen specimens of this 
very rare aureus type. 
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Julian of Pannonia usurper against Carinus, November A.D, 284-end of 
January or February A.D. 285 


Aureus (5.11 gm. / ). Siscia, accession donative, late A.D. 284. IMP CIVLIANVS 
P F AVG. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Julian right. Rev. LIBERTAS 
PVBLICA. Libertas standing facing, looking left, holding pileus in extended right 
hand and cornucopiae in left. RIC V/2, p. 593, 1. Cohen VI, p. 411, 4. Pegan, 
Numismaticke Vijesti 26 (1968), p. 49, 1. Kent-Hirmer pl. 148, 562 (same reverse 
die). Same obverse die as de Quelen Collection, Rollin € Feuardent, Paris, 1888, 
lot 1869, Same reverse die as Mazzini Collection, vol. IV, 1957, p. 246, 4, and pl. 
Ixvii; and Jameson Collection, vol. II, 1913, p. 67, 306, and pl. xiv. 

Extremely rare: only thirteen specimens known to Pink. Extremely fine plus 


Ex Christie’s Auction, "Property of a Lady" (London, 9 October 1984, lot 142). 


The emperor Carinus spent most of the year A.D. 284 at Siscia, awaiting the return of his 
brother Numerian from the East. But Numerian was assassinated at Nicaea in November 
of that year, his army passing under the control of Diocletian, commander of the imperial 
bodyguard. When word of these events reached Carinus, he journeyed to Rome, where he 
assumed his third consulship on 1 January 285 (Chastagnol, “Sur la chronologie des années 
275-285,” Mélanges Lafaurie, p. 79). His departure from Pannonia provided an opportu- 
nity for the usurper M. Aurelius Julianus, who seized Siscia and employed its mint to strike 
his single emission of coinage. He then marched on Rome but was defeated by Carinus near 
Verona. The chronology proposed by Pink (“Aufbau VI, 2: Carus und Söhne,” NZ 80 
(1963), pp. 49-50 [45—46] and pp. 66-67 [62-63]) places the murder of Numerian on 17 
September, the departure of Carinus for Rome in mid-October, and the battle of Verona in 
mid-November, but all these dates must be corrected in light of the findings of Pegan 
(“Imperator Marcus Aurelius Julianus,” Numizmaticke Vijesti 26 (1968), pp. 45-52). 


The sole coin issue of Julian of Pannonia was minted at Siscia in late 284, after the departure 
of Carinus. It was produced for distribution as an accession donative, the bonus to the 
military customarily promised at the beginning of each new reign (Bastien, Monnaie et 
Donativa, NR XVII, p. 61). The emission consists of aurei with the reverse type Libertas 
Publica, some having a star in the right field, and antoniniani with the reverse types Felicitas 
Temporum, Pannoniae Aug, and Victoria Aug. 


Libertas was ever the rallying cry of rebels; see commentary on the aureus of Cassius above. 
But the theme was coopted by the principate as Libertas Augusta, “imperial liberty,” first 
introduced on asses of the emperor Claudius. Thus when Galba revolted against Nero he 
found it necessary to distinguish his cause as Libertas Publica, “public liberty.” This type 
received great play on Galba's coinage, appearing on his Roman denarii and several issues 
of aes; on precious metal coinage of Tarraco minted after his arrival at Rome; and on 
dupondii and asses of Lugdunum struck late in his reign. In all these cases the personifica- 


tion of Liberty holds the pileus or cap of liberty, and a rod or sceptre. Galba also used the 
related types of Libertas PR, “the liberty of the Roman people,” and Libertas Restituta, 
“liberty restored,” the latter employed by his rival Vitellius as well. Yet a third of the four 
emperors of the year A.D. 69, Vespasian, claimed also to act in the name of Libertas Publica, 
placing the type on his denarii and sestertii in the year A.D. 71, especially at the western 
provincial mints which had previously supported Galba. Nerva, who employed the type on 
three of his six coin issues, seems to have defused its association with armed revolt, for it 
was subsequently used on both regular and important special issues by Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius. The type then dropped out of the repertory for over a century. It was briefly 
revived on the coinage of Trebonianus Gallus and Volusian, but did not appear again until 
the rebellion of Julian of Pannonia. His are the only coins to depict Libertas Publica holding 
a cornucopiae. 
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Diocletian A.D, 284-305 


Aureus (5.31 gm. / ). Cyzicus, circa April A.D. 286. IMP C C VAL DIO 
CLETIANVS AVG. Laureate, draped and cuirassed bust of Diocletian right. Rev. 
FATIS VICTRICIBVS around, S C in exergue. The three Parcae standing side by 
side, each holding cornucopiae in left hand; the two on left are clasping right hands 
and holding rudder between them, the one on right holds rudder in right hand. RIC 
V/2,p. 251, 294, and pl. xii, 7 (same reverse die). Cohen VI, p. 422, 58 (cited from 
Ponton d’Ame&court Collection). A. Baldwin Brett, “The aurei and solidi of the 
Arras hoard,” NC 1933, p. 278, 5 (1) (this coin). P. Bastien and C. Metzger, Le 
trésor de Beaurains (dit d'Arras), NR X (Wetteren 1977), p. 38, 15 (this coin). 
Same reverse die as Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 
1887, lot 602. Very rare and about extremely fine 


From the Arras hoard, 1922. Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. IV, 1957, p, 250,58, and 
pl. Ixviii). 


C. Aurelius Valerianus Diocletianus rose through the ranks of the Roman army to become 
governor of Moesia and then commander of the imperial bodyguard under Carus. He was 
on campaign with Numerian when it was discovered that the emperor had been murdered. 
Diocletian promptly executed the praetorian prefect, who was accused of the murder, and 
was himself acclaimed emperor by the troops. Although he was defeated by the surviving 
emperor Carinus, another timely assassination left Diocletian in sole possession of the 
Roman empire. He proved himself to be one of the greatest of all Roman emperors, 
completely transforming its character through vigorous reform of its economic and political 
systems. The first step of these reforms was perhaps serendipitous: having called upon his 
countryman Maximianus to suppress a revolt of the Bagaudae in Gaul in 286, he elevated 
him to the rank of Augustus and placed him in charge of the western half of the empire. In 
293 he expanded the dyarchy to a tetrarachy by appointing two Caesars to assist the two 
Augusti, thus attempting to fix the succession on the basis of merit rather than dynastic 
concerns. 


The mark S C in the exergue of the reverse is understood as a mintmark, signifying signata 
Cyzici. Four of these Cyzicene Fatis Victricibus aurei, all in the name of Diocletian, were 
found in the great Arras hoard of 1922. Bastien and Metzger date them to A.D. 286, after 
the formation of the dyarchy (Trésor de Beaurains, p. 38, 14-17). The Fatis Victricibus 
reverse is also found on aurei of Antioch for both Diocletian and Maximian, with a variant 
type in which the three figures link hands. Bastien identifies the Antiochene emission as a 
donative issue for the creation of the dyarchy, 1 April A.D. 286 (Monnaie et Donativa, NR 
XVII, p. 62, note 16). 11 15 not quite clear whether the parallel Cyzicene emission, in the name 
of Diocletian only, is also to be regarded as a donative issue for the formation of the dyarchy. 
Bastien does not list it in Monnaie et Donativa. But the Arras hoard provenance is a rather 


strong argument in favor of its having been paid out in a donative, as the hoard was formed 
by a high-ranking Roman officer who participated in most of the imperial donatives from 
A.D 285 to 310. 


The extremely unusual reverse type, which is without parallel in all of earlier Roman 
coinage, depicts the three Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. The mythical conception 
of these sisters was rather gloomy, for they were impersonal powers, the daughters of Night, 
and the metaphor of their spinning and then cutting the thread of life associated them 
primarily with the implacability of death. Here, however, they are endowed with rudders 
and cornuacopiae, the attributes of Fortuna, amuch more personal and positive divinity with 
overtones of providential guidance. This warmer sense is reinforced by the dative form of 
the legend, which commends the emperor to their care, and also by the epithet Victrix, which 
identifies them as the givers of victory and thus as the special patrons of this military 
emperor and of his chosen colleague Maximian, also a notable warrior. The type reflects the 
Stoic idea that particular men were fated to become emperors, to “the theory of the vis fatalis 
which raised a man up to imperial status, overcoming all obstacles inherent either in the 
destined emperor himself or in his would-be rivals” (C.H.V. Sutherland, “Flexibility in the 
‘reformed’ coinage of Diocletian,” Essays Mattingly, p. 180). It may in fact constitute a 
specific allusion to the events of Diocletian’s elevation, when he called Sol to witness before 
the assembled army that he had not murdered Numerian and had never aspired to empire 
(W. Seston, Dioclétien et la tétrarchie | (Paris, 1946), p. 48f). Seston has suggested a further 
connection between the imperial Fatum and the power to appoint legitimate successors (op. 
cit., p. 393). Logically this concept might be extended to coregents as well, making the Fatis 
Victricibus type especially applicable to the creation of the dyarchy. 
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Diocletian 


A.D. 294-305 


Aureus (5.12 gm. / ). Rome, circa A.D, 289-290. DIOCLETI—ANVS P F AVG. 
Laureate head of Diocletian right. Rev. IOVI CONS—ERVATORI. Jupiter, naked 
to waist but for drapery over left shoulder, enthroned left, holding thunderbolt in 
extended right hand and resting on sceptre held in uplifted left, eagle with wreath 
in beak at feet, PR inexergue. Cf. RIC V/2, p. 234, 142a variant—bust draped). Cf. 
Cohen VI, p. 441, 265 (..... P AVG—in error?). A. Baldwin Brett “The Aurei 
and Solidi of the Arras Hoard” (in NC 1933), p. 293, 24. Bastien and Metzger, 
Tresor de Beaurains (dit d' Arras), NR X (Wetteren, 1977), p. 74, 150 and 151, 
possibly same reverse die. Very rare. Extremely fine 


Ex Jacob Hirsch Auction XXVI (Miinich, 23-24 May 1910, lot 809). 


This aureus belongs to an issue minted in the months following the victories of Diocletian 
on the Danube and of Maximian on the Rhine, but it does not appear to be a donative 
emission as neither special denominations nor special types are involved. The issue was 
produced in two series, one with draped bust and one with bare bust (see Bastien and 
Metzger, Trésor de Beaurains, pp. 72-75). The reverse types are identical for both series— 
besides the present one for Diocletian, there are Herculi Victori and Virtus Augg (both with 
the image of Hercules) for Maximian, all reflecting the affiliation of the two Augusti to their 
divine protectors (see preceding lot). 


The concept of Jupiter as protector of the emperor was introduced to the coinage by Nero, 
with his Juppiter Custos type. which depicted the god enthroned, holding a thunderbolt and 
sceptre. Vindex seems to have retorted by adopting the type for his Civil Wars coinage, but 
placing Roma on the obverse to indicate that Jupiter was the patron of the state rather than 
of the emperor as a private individual. Variants label the god as Jupiter Conservator, and 
depict him either standing or enthroned, but always with the thunderbolt and sceptre (RIC 
Lp. 207.40, and p. 208, 60-61). Aftera brief fliration by Vespasian with a sacrificing figure 
of Jupiter Custos, the thunderbolt and sceptre were established as the usual, but not 
invariable, attributes of Jupiter in his aspect as imperial protector. Domitian and Hadrian 
seem to have reserved the epithet Custos for the seated type and Conservator for the 
standing type, with perhaps the nuance that Jupiter Custos was the guardian of the 
emperor's health and Jupiter Conservator protected him from external danger: a noteworthy 
example of the latter is Trajan’s Conservatori Patris Patriae type, employed after the 
emperor miraculously escaped death in the Antioch earthquake of A.D. 115. It portrays the 
father of the gods extending his thunderbolt over a small figure of the emperor, an image 
that was used by a number of subsequent rulers. After the time of Hadrian, in fact, Jupiter 
Custos dropped out of the repertory, and Jupiter Conservator was customarily invoked with 
legends in the dedicatory dative, consigning the emperor to his protection, especially at the 
beginning of reigns. for example, for the elevation of Commodus Caesar and at the outset 


of his sole reign, in the first year of the joint reign of Septimius Severus and Caracalla (when 
admittedly a civil war was nearing its resolution), in the first issues of Macrinus and ol 
Severus Alexander (see lot 95 above), and in the brief usurpation of Aemilian. An 
interesting variant of the Severan period is that of Elagabalus, which depicts the god flanked 
by military standards, as if to specify the nature of the protection being requested, Jupiter 
Conservator, still invoked in the dative, was a major type of Valerian I and Gallienus, 
appearing on gold and the special denominations of a donative issue. The lovi Conservatori 
type was used by most succeeding emperors, with a number of minor variations and one 
major one—Jupiter and the emperor standing face to face, a design introduced on the 
eastern antoniniani of Gallienus and extended to the western mints by Probus. Gallienus 
was also responsible for the revival of the enthroned Jupiter Conservator, on antoniniani of 
Milan: in this instance the god holds a small Victory instead of a thunderbolt. The enthroned 
type was employed once more, briefly, by the eastem usurper Macrianus, in yet another new 
variant holding patera and sceptre, with an eagle at the foot of the throne. These, then, are 
the antecedents of the richly articulated lovi Conservatori coinage of Diocletian and the 
tetrarchy, and in particular of the present, enthroned type. which was to play a remarkable 
role on the festal coinage of Licinius (see lot 128 below). 
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Diocletian A.D. 284-305 


Aureus (5.36 gm. ! ). Aquileia, A.D. 304. DIOCLETIA-NVS AVGVSTVS. Laureate 

head of Diocletian right. Rev, XX/DIOCL/ETIAN/I AVG/SMAQ in five lines within 

wreath. RIC VI, p. 312, 12. Cohen VI, p. 478, 549. Cf. Kent-Hirmer pl. 153, 594 

(similar issue from Ticinum). Cf. PCR III, pp. 10.and 16, 1170 and 1208 (Ticinum 

and Nicomedia). Same dies as Ponton d'Amécourt Collection, Rollin & 
Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 617. 

A very rare issue in commemoration of Diocletian's vicennalia 

(twentieth anniversary). Minor surface and edge blemishes. 

Very fine plus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. IV, 1957, p. 278, 549, and pl. Ixxvi); ex Hermann 
Weber Collection (Sotheby, London, 29 June 1893, lot 2464). 


The vicennalia or twentieth anniversary celebration of Diocletian and Maximian, cele- 
brated at Rome on 20 November 303, was an event of the greatest magnificence, as it had 
been more than a century since any Roman emperor had reigned for a full twenty years. The 
vast donative or military bonus distributed throughout the empire in honor of this occasion 
consisted of gold multiples and aurei of Ticinum, aurei and gold quinarii of Aquileia, aurei 
of Nicomedia, gold multiples, aurei, silver quinarii, eighth folles, and silver ingots of Trier, 
and perhaps also heavy aurei of Carthage. Interestingly, the absence of a vicennalian 
coinage from Rome implies no donative was paid there, though gold and silver were 
evidently distributed to the civilian population at the circus (Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, 
p. 67, with note 12; see also ibid, “Lactance XVII, 1 44, et les émissions des Vicennalia de 
Dioclétien et de Maximien à Ticinum, Aquilée et Nicomédie,” NAC 1976, especially p. 
258). 


The Aquileia mint struck aurei recording the vota vicennalia for both Augusti, but there are 
no associated votive types for the Caesars, who had celebrated their decennalia or tenth 
anniversary more than a year earlier, on 1 March 302. The vicennalian coinage for the 
Augusti was produced in two series distinguished by the form of the obverse legend. 


The letters SM which precede the mintmark are found on various gold coins struck after 


44 


$ 
cy 


Diocletian's monetary reform, The abbreviation stands for sacra moneta, “sacred mint” and 
seems to refer to a special bullion reserve that travelled with the court of each Augustus. To 
a significant degree gold was struck at places and times that corresponded to the movements 
of the Augusti and their courts, The vicennalian donative coinage of Aquileia and Ticinum 
can probably be related to the present of Maximian in north Italy in 304, following his visit 
to Rome for the vicennalian celebrations late in 303 (R/C VI, p. 90). The special reserve was 
not used to produce coins for the Caesars until 305, a fact that explains the absence of 
coinage for the Caesars in this issue. 
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Maximian first reign, A.D. 286-305 


Aureus (5,23 gm. / (۰ Siscia, donative for the creation of the dyarchy, 1 April A.D, 
286. VIRTVSMAXI—MIANIAVG. Laureate and cuirassed bust of Maximian right, 
holding three spears, one in his right hand, two in left. Rev. VIRTVS 
AVGVSTORVM. Hercules, naked, standing right, resting on club with right hand, 
and holding bow in extended left, lion's skin hanging from left arm. Obverse 
unpublished in the principal works of reference. For this reverse type cf. RIC V/ 
2, p. 286, 572-4; and Cohen VI, p. 557,617. Same dies as Leu Auction 25, Zürich, 
23 April 1980, lot 421; and Leu Auction 18, Zurich, 5 May 1977, lot 386. 

Of great rarity: only the third recorded specimen. Superb 


Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximianus was a competent but rather dull and uneducated 
military man, whom Diocletian elevated to be his colleague in spring of A.D. 286, placing 
the western half of the empire in his care. Maximian was generally effective in defending 
the empire, both against external enemies and against revolt from within. After twenty 
years’ rule he abdicated together with Diocletian, at the latter’s insistence, but he twice 
attempted to return to power before taking his own life in 310. Perhaps his greatest success 
came dynastically, through his daughters, one of whom married his Caesar Constantius and 
conceived the line that culminated in Julian II, and the other of whom married Constantine 
the Great and became the mother of three Roman emperors, Constantine II, Constantius Il, 
and Constans. 


The first aureus of this type appeared on the market only in 1977, in consequence of which 
the variety is not recorded in the scholarly literature. Parallel types do exist, however, An 
aureus of the Rome mint shares the same unusual obverse legend, a very similar military 
bust showing the emperor grasping three spears, and the related reverse type of Hercules 
wrestling the Nemean lion with the abbreviated legend VIRTVS AVGG (RIC V/2, 500; see 
Kent-Hirmer, pl. 151,584, for an enlarged illustration). An aureus of this variety was found 
in the Arras hoard and has been dated by Bastien and Metzger to A.D. 288, its types 
celebrating the victories of Maximian in 287-288 (Tresor de Beaurains, p. 71, 140). The 
style of the present piece is quite different from that of these Rome aurei; it is closer to the 
portrait style of antoniniani of Siscia, whence our attribution to Siscia. 


Special portrait varieties tend to mark exceptional emissions, but for the identification of 
parallel issues they are of less significance than reverse types. The precise reverse type and 
legend of our aureus are found on Rome antoniniani of Diocletian and Maximian and on 
Siscia aurei and antoniniani of Maximian, all with normal obverse types and legends. 
Bastien ascribes the previously known Siscia aurei of Maximian with the reverse VIRTVS 
AVGVSTORVM to the same occasion as the preceding lot, that is, a donative for the 
creation of the dyarchy (Monnaie er Donativa, p. 62, note 14). The present coin, with its 
elaborate military portrait, only reinforces his attribution of this group to a special issue. The 
exceptional features of the portrait include three spears, one held in the right hand and two 
spares held in the left, and an aegis pattern on the emperor’s breastplate, a symbol of 
invulnerability and universal domininion conferred by Zeus. 


The coinage for the donative for the creation of the dyarchy was produced from at least five 
mints—Rome. Lyon, Siscia, Cyzicus, and Antioch. The types include the traditional 
Concordia Augg. “the harmony of the emperors,” more than ever appropriate under the new 
circumstances of a divided empire; and various types representing Jupiter as the protector 
of both Augusti, and Hercules as the embodiment of their martial spirit. The emphasis on 
these two divinities is of course related to the affiliation of Diocletian to Jupiter, king of the 
gods, and of Maximian, his junior Augustus, to Hercules, the deified son of Jupiter. 
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Aureus (6.09 gm. | ). Ticinum, circa A.D. 299. MAXIMIA—NVS P F AVG. 

Laureate head of Maximian right. Rev. VIRTVS—MILITVM. View of military 

camp, with gateway surmounted by three turrets in foreground, and battlemented 

parapet with two turrets and two merlons in background, T in exergue. RIC VI, p. 
280, 8. Cohen VI, p. 558, 626 variant (with mintmark PR). 

Extremely rare: possibly only the second recorded specimen, 

the other being in the Vienna Cabinet. About extremely fine 


Ex Christie's Auction, "Property of a Lady” (London, 9 October 1984, lot 148). 


The type, especially the reverse type, relates this aureus to the reformed silver argentei 
introduced around 294, which revived the weight standard and fineness of Nero's denarius, 
and which were produced at most of the imperial mints. including Ticinum. Aurei similar 
to the present one were struck at Rome circa 298-299 in the names of all four tetrarchs (R/C 
VI, p. 351, 7a-b, 8a—b), like the contemporary silver bearing either of two legends, 
Providentia Augg or Virtus Militum. It is suggested in RIC VI (pp. 330-332) that the Rome 
issues in gold and silver with the “gateway” type were probably minted for the return of 
Maximian from Africa, his first entry into Rome, and the inauguration of his sixth 
consulship, The “gateway” issue at Ticinum, with the legend Virtus Militum only, is dated 
slightly later in R/C (circa 299-300), but may in fact have served the same purpose as the 
Rome issue. Bastien notes that in February of 299 Diocletian distributed a donative at 
Antioch in honor of his seventh consulship and the sixth of Maximian (Monnaie et 
Donativa, p. 66, note 2). The “gateway” gold of Rome and Ticinum may representa parallel 
donative distributed by Maximian in the West, but R/C records no specimens in the name 
of Diocletian, 
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Aureus (5.30 gm. | ). Nicomedia, A.D. 304. MAXIMIA—NVS AVGVSTVS. 
Laureate head of Maximian right. Rev. XX/MAXI/MIAN/I AVG/SMN in five lines 
within wreath. RIC VI, p. 555, 14. Cohen VI, p. 565, 705. Bastien and Metzger, 
Tresor de Beaurains, p. 36, 10. 

Very rare. Some light staining. Otherwise about extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. 1V, 1957, p. 314, 704, and pl. Ixxxvii). 


On the date and occasion of issue of this aureus, see commentary on lot 118, and also 
Bastien, “Lactance XVII, 1 à 4, et les émissions des Vicennalia de Dioclétien et de 
Maximien à Ticinum. Aquilée et Nicomédie,” NAC 1976, especially p. 263f. 


Like lot 118, this coin bears the SM mark indicating it was struck from the special bullion 
reserve that accompanied the court of the Augustus. Nicomedia's share of the vicennalian 
donative coinage—only the third gold issue of this mint—can be related to Diocletian's 
presence at that city from August 304. 
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Carausius 


Aureus (4.49 gm. | ). London, circa A.D. 292-293. CARAVS—IVS P F AVG. 

Laureate and cuirassed bust of Carausius right. Rev. CONSERVATO—RI ۰ 

Jupiter, naked, standing facing, looking left, holding thunderbolt in extended right 

hand, and resting on sceptre held in raised left, ML in exergue. Not listed in RIC 

or by Cohen. Cf. Norman Shiel, The Episode of Carausius and Allectus, BAR 40 
(Oxford, 1977), Group 2, pp. 146-147, but this type not recorded. 

Unique and of considerable historical importance. 

An item of outstanding quality, and a preeminent example of 

the die engraver's art under this remarkable rebel regime. Superb 


usurper in Britain, A.D. 287-293 


Marcus Aurelius Mausaeus Carausius was appointed by the western Augustus Maximian 
to a command in the English channel, his charge the suppression of Frankish and Saxon 
piracy. Suspected of raiding for his own profit, Carausius fled to Britain in 287 and 
proclaimed himself emperor. Maximian’s first attempt to unseat him failed, and around 290 
Carausius was able to extend his rule to northeastern Gaul. In 293 Maximian's Caesar 
Constantius succeeded in expelling Carausius from his stronghold at Boulogne, and on his 
return to Britain the usurper was assassinated by his chief minister Allectus, who then 
assumed the purple. 


Most of Carausius’s rare gold coinage with the ML mintmark bears witness to his attempt 
to represent himself as the recognized colleague of the legitimate emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian. This propaganda was directed at bureaucrats and soldiery on Carausius’s 
payroll, and there is reason to believe that his policy of accommodation to the existing 
powers encountered considerable opposition (see Shiel, op. cit, p. 7). Probably the best- 
known numismatic relics of this propaganda campaign are the “C” mint antoniniani with 
the legend CARAVSIVS ET FRATRES SVI (“Carausius and his brothers”) and conjoined 
portraits of Carausius, Diocletian, and Maximian. The ML gold, apparently a single issue, 
accords conspicuous preference to the western dyarch Maximian, who had already mounted 
an unsuccessful naval campaign against Carausius in A.D. 289. Aurei in the name of 
Maximian were issued with two reverse types, Minerva (with the legend COMES AVGGG) 
and Salus; in both cases the abbreviation AVGGG implies the joint reign of three Augusti. 
Aurei of Carausius also employ the Salus Auggg type and additionally invoke Hercules, the 
well-publicized patron of Maximian, with the legend CONSERVATORI AVGGG. The 
present aureus is the first known example of a parallel gold coinage honoring Diocletian's 
patron Jupiter. It should be considered in light of Shiel's belief that ML aurei were probably 
struck in the name of Diocletian as well as Carausius and Maximian, justas the stylistically 
related antoniniani of the S—P over MLXX1 issue were produced in the names of Carausius, 
Maximian, or Diocletian (op. cit., p. 154). 


Also belonging to the ML gold emission is an aureus with the Jupiter reverse and legend 
CONSERVAT AVG, which might have been struck either before the main body of the 


issue, or after, when the appointment of Constantius as Caesar in the West made it clear to 
Carausius that a deal with the central government was no longer a possibility, Shiel’s 
arrangement of the ML aurei suggests that he considers the CONSERVAT AVG type to be 
earlier than the main body of the issue, though he concedes that the latest coinage of 
Carausius renounces the fraternal concept. Given the very limited production of gold, 
implying that it was produced only for specific occasions, it is perhaps easier to accept the 
idea that the aurei were minted to support a diplomatic initiative that failed, leading to the 
production of a few late specimens not promoting the idea of a triarchy, as opposed to the 
idea that aurei with no special propaganda content were minted in advance of the diplomatic 
initiative. 
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Constantius I as Caesar under Maximian, A.D. 293-305 


Aureus (5.25 gm. | ). Ticinum, circa A.D. 299. CONSTAN—TIVS NOB CAES. 

Laureate head of Constantius right. Rev. VIRTVS—MILITVM. Gateway of military 

camp surmounted by three turrets, four more visible in background, T in exergue. 

RIC VI, p. 280, 9 (this coin cited). Cf. Cohen VII, p. 89, 317 (similar issue from 
Rome, with obverse legend CONSTANTIVS CAES). 

Extremely rare, and with a portrait of great character. 

Extremely fine 


Ex Hess-Leu Auction “Antike Goldmünzen” (Lucerne, 4 April 1963, lot 250— 
reverse legend misdescribed as VIRTVS MILIT). 


Flavius Valerius Constantius was a Dardanian noble who had served with distinction as an 
officer and governor before being elevated, in A.D, 293, to the rank of Caesar to serve under 
the western Augustus Maximian, At the same time Galerius was appointed Caesar in the 
East, creating a system of collegial rule known as the First Tetrarchy. Each Caesar was given 
his own provinces to rule, and was bound to his Augustus by matrimonial ties: thus 
Constantius was obliged to abandon his concubine Helena, already the mother of his son 
Constantine, in order to marry Maximian's step-daughter Theodora. Charged with the 
recovery of Britain, Constantius first dislodged the usurper Carausius from Boulogne and 
later, in 296, invaded Britain and slew the pretender Allectus in Hampshire. The abdication 
of the two Augusti in 305 left Constantius as Augustus in the West, but he died al York the 
following year, to be succeeded by his son Constantine. 


For the historical context and types of this aureus, see commentary on lot 120, an aureus of 
Maximian from the same issue as the present piece. The long tradition which reserved the 
laurel wreath for an Augustus, and which distinguished Caesars by depicting them bare 
headed, was suspended under the First Tetrarchy. 
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Severus II as Caesar under Constantius I, A.D. 305-306 


123. Aureus (5.33 gm. ! ). Ticinum. SEVERVS—NOB CAES, Laureate head of 
Severus II right. Rev. CONCORDIA CAESS NOSTR. Concordia enthroned left, 
holding patera in extended right hand, and double cornucopiae in left, SMT in 
exergue. RIC VI, p. 287, 49a. Cohen VII, p. 132, 3. Same dies as Ponton 
d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 642: and Sir Arthur 

Evans Collection, Naville III, Geneva, 1922, lot 173. 
Extremely rare, and with a splendid portrait of this ephemeral prince. 
Extremely fine 


Found in Rumania. Ex Leu Auction 22 (Zurich, 8 May 1979, lot 376); ex Jameson 
Collection (vol. III, 1924, p. 173, 474 and pl. xxiii). 


Flavius Valerius Severus was a military man and boon companion of Galerius, who 
designated him to succeed as Caesar in the West in A.D. 305, when Diocletian and 
Maximian abdicated and their respective Caesars, Galerius and Constantius I, advanced to 
the rank of Augustus, With the death of Constantius I in 306, Severus Il officially succeeded 
him as Augustus, while Constantius’ son Constantine, who had been proclaimed by his 
father’s troops. at York, was granted the rank of Caesar. But Maxentius, the son of 
Maximian, was spurred to raise a revolt at Rome in October of 306. Unable to take the city, 
Severus surrendered to Maximian, who had returned from retirement. The captive Augus- 
tus was pul to death in the following year when his colleague Galerius invaded Italy. 


This aureus belongs to a massive special issue struck for the donative (military bonus) paid 
out at the time of the creation of the Second Tetrarchy, | May A.D. 305. This great emission 
involved most of the empire’s mints, comprising gold multiples, aurei, and one-eighth 
folles of Trier; aurei of Ticinum; aurei of Aquileia; aurei and gold quinarii of Rome; gold 
multiples and aurei of Siscia; aurei of Serdica; gold multiples and aurei of Nicomedia; gold 
multiples and aurei of Antioch; and gold multiples and aurei of Alexandria (Bastien, 
Monnaie et Donativa, p. 69). 


The type of Concordia. “Harmony.” was a traditional one for Caesars and for imperial 
colleagues. Except in style, the personification of Concordia differs only slightly from that 
employed for Aelius more than a century and a half earlier (see lot 61 above). The legend 
is also more explicit and more personal in its reference to “our Caesars.” 


The occurrence of SM in the mintmark may be correlated with the presence of Severus II 
in North Italy in A.D. 305-306. 
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Maximinus II A.D. 310-313 


Aureus (5.33 gm. ). Antioch, special issue on the occasion of Maximinus’ second 
consulship, early A.D, 311. MAXIMI—NVS PF AVG. Laureate half-length bust of 
Maximinus right, wearing highly ornamented consular robe, and holding volumen 
with both hands. Rev. CONSVL P P—PROCONSVL. Emperor, laureate and togate, 
standing facing, looking left, holding globe on extended right hand, and short 
baton at side in left, SMA= between crescent and star in exergue. This type not 
recorded in RIC VI (cf. p. 635, 127a for a similar issue, but with obverse type 
laureate head). Cf. Cohen VII, pp. 1434, 11 (similar issue, with consular bust, but 
from the Nicomedia mint). Cf. Kent-Hirmer pl. 155, 605 (Nicomedia mint). 
A splendid specimen of this unusually elaborate type. 
Extremely rare, possibly unique. Superb 


Gaius Galerius Valerius Maximinus Daia, nephew of Galerius, was adopted by his uncle, 
appointed his Caesar in A.D. 305, and entrusted with the government of Syria, Egypt, and 
southern Asia Minor. After the revolt of Maxentius and the return of Maximian from 
retirement had destabilized the tetrarchic system, Galerius made the error of promoting 
another of his comrades, Licinius, immediately to the rank of Augustus. Inevitably the 
Caesars Constantine and Maximinus demanded to be recognized as Augusti, and in 309 
Galerius acceded, creating a tetrarchy of four Augusti and no Caesars. When Galerius died 
in 311, he commended his family and his realm to Licinius, but Maximinus quickly 
occupied all of Asia Minor. Constantine and Licinius soon forged an alliance, leaving 
Maximinus odd man out. This alignment had religious as well as political aspects, for 
Maximinus was a notable persecutor of Christianity, whereas Constantine, a Christian 
sympathizer if not a convert, was able to persuade Licinius to join him in the edict of Milan, 
which promulgated religious freedom. While Licinius was absent at Milan, Maximinus 
invaded his territories, but Licinius hurried back and inflicted a crushing defeat on him near 
Heraclea on 30 April 313. Maximinus died a fugitive at Tarsus some six months later. 


There are discrepancies in the literature concerning the details of the obverse bust of this 
aureus. RIC VI, p. 563, describes it as having the right hand extended, but in the footnote 
refers to the Jameson catalogue, which describes Maximinus as holding a volumen (scroll) 
with both hands. The same coin is catalogued in the Vierordt sale, but with both hands 
holding a sceptre. The present piece, from a different mint, allows the question to be settled 
in favor of the volumen. 


The elaborate consular bust of the obverse, the consular legend of the reverse, and the full- 
length portrait in consular attire clearly connect this aureus with the second consulship of 
Maximinus Il, held in A.D. 311. The coin actually belongs to a broader donative issue for 
the joint consulship of Maximinus and Galerius, the latter occupying the magistracy for the 
eighth time. The emission consists of aurei of Nicomedia and Antioch, struck in the names 
of all four tetrarchs at Nicomedia but with Licinius omitted at Antioch. The Antioch 


varieties also include votive types recording the vota quinquennalia soluta of Constantine, 
the fulfilment of his vows for the first five years, and anticipatory decennalian vows for 
Maximinus (Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 73). The votive coinage of Maximinus seems 
to signal an instance of the coordination of an imperia) consulship with a quinquennalian 
celebration, a prevalent practice especially in late empire (see R. Burgess, “Quinquennial 
vota and the imperial consulship in the fourth and fifth centuries, 337-511," NC 1989, pp. 
78-96). 


Regarding the presence of the letters SM in the mintmark, RIC VI, p. 90, notes that Antioch 
was the main base of Maximinus in the years 310-313. As with lot 127, above, the letter = 
represents the numeral 60 and indicates the standard on which the aureus was struck, 1.e. 60 
to the pound. 
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Alexander usurper in North Africa, A.D. 308-311 


Solidus (4.52 gm. | ). Carthage, circa A.D. 310-311. IMP C ALEXA—NDER P F 
AVG. Laureate head of Alexander right, bearded. Rev. INVICTA ROMA FEL 
KARTHAGO. Carthage, in long robe, standing facing, looking left, both hands 
uplifted and holding fruits, P*K in exergue. Unpublished. This is only the fourth 
recorded specimen of an Alexander gold piece, the other three being on the heavier 
aureus weight standard and with the earlier PK mintmark. For the published pieces, 
cf. RIV VI, p. 433,62, and Cohen VII, p. 185, 3 (this type, but with mintmark PK); 
and RIC VI, p. 433,63, and Cohen VII, p. 185f, 5 (type with Roma seated). Cf. also 
P. Salama, Proceedings of the 8th International Congress of Numismatics 1973, 
IAPN Publication No. 4 (Paris-Basel, 1976), pp. 365-369 and pl. 43. Two of the 
three published coins were in the Ponton d'Amécourt Collection, Rollin & 
Feuardent, Paris, 25 April 1887, lots 651 and 652: the first is now in the Paris 
Cabinet (no. 1671); the second also appeared in the de Quelen Collection sale, 
Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 14 May 1888, lot 2020, and is now in Berlin (no. 168/ 

1889). 
Unique. An item of the very greatest importance, belonging to an issue 
previously unknown, and substantiating the epigraphic evidence of an alliance 
between Alexander and Constantine in their mutual hostility to Maxentius. A 
truly remarkable piece, in virtually mint state. 


L. Domitius Alexander revolted against the tyranny of Maxentius at Rome from 308 10311, 
holding Africa and Sardinia. An inscription from Africa represents Alexander as the 
colleague of Constantine, headquartered in Gaul at this time (CIL viii, 22183). This 
inscription has generally been regarded as evidence for an alliance between the two in 
opposition to Maxentius, probably entered into by autumn of 310 at the latest (see P. Salama, 
“Recherches numismatiques sur l’usurpateur africain L. Domitius Alexander,” Proceed- 
ings, International Numismatic Congress 1973 (Paris-Basel, 1976), p. 365, note 2). 


Numismatic scholars have long sought reflections of the alliance between Alexander and 
Constantine in the coinage of the African usurper, but their ideas were of necessity 
somewhat speculative and controversial. The present unique gold coin offers the strongest 
evidence to date that Alexander modelled his coinage on that of Constantine. Its weight is 
clearly that of a solidus (1/72 pound), whereas his earlier gold issues have recorded weights 
of 5.18 and 5.32 grams, close to the tetrarchic aureus standard of 1/60 pound. The 
implication is that Alexander was following the metrological lead of Constantine, who in 
310 introduced a new lighter weight gold denomination. The introduction of the solidus 
denomination at Carthage, indicating that Alexander was in fairly close communication 
with Constantine regarding monetary matters, lends support to Salama’s suggestion that the 
weight and module of Alexander’s folles, which fall below the standard of Maxentius, may 


ba 


have adhered to the fourth reduction of Constantine, introduced in Gaul in the course of the 
year 309 (art. cit., p. 368). 


The present coin also establishes beyond doubt that Alexander struck two issues of coinage, 
the first (and larger) with the mintmark PK, and a second with the mintmark P*K, probably 
interrupted by the suppression of Alexander's revolt. The mintmark P*K, previously 
unknown for gold, has been recorded for a few folles of Alexander with the types ROMAE 
AETERNAE, temple; ROMAE AETERNAE AVG N, Roma seated; and VICTORIA 
ALEXANDRIAVGN, Victory advancing left (R/C VI, p. 435, 75-76, and see Salama, art. 
cit., table p. 366). Salama has questioned whether the P*K mintmark actually identifies a 
new issue, or whether it might not represent a meaningless variant within a “capricious” 
coinage (art cit., p. 367). Its appearance on a carefully executed gold coin, of reduced 
weight, would appear to lay this cavil to rest. 


The reverse type of this solidus had already appeared on Alexander’s first gold issue, struck 
in spring of 308 for his accession donative (see Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 71). The 
accession coinage featured the legend in full form—INVICTA ROMA FELIX 
KARTHAGO—with two types, the Tyche of Carthage, as here, or Roma seated. The 
abbreviation of the reverse legend on the present solidus is yet one more bit of evidence that 
it represents a later issue. The continuity of reverse types may possibly indicate that the 
alliance between Alexander and Constantine antedated the African rebellion, or at least 
took effect before the production of Alexander’s accession donative, with the Roma types 
referring to Constantine rather than Maxentius. 
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Licinius Senior A.D. 308-324 


Aureus (5.45 gm. | ). Thessalonica, circa A.D. 311-313. LICINIVS—AVGVSTVS. 
Laureate head of Licinius right, Rev. IOVI CONSER—VATORI AVGG. Jupiter, 
naked but for cloak over left shoulder, standing facing, looking left, holding 
thunderbolt in extended right hand, and resting on sceptre held in uplifted left, 
eagle holding wreath in beak at his feet to left, = in right field. -SM+*TS+ in exergue. 
RIC VI, p, 516, 44a (this coin cited). Cohen VII, p. 199, 104. 

Very rare. Hairline striking crack. Superb 


Ex Jacob Hirsch Auction XXIX (Munich, 9 November 1910, lot 1367). 


Valerius Licinius was a comrade-in-arms of Galerius. In A.D. 308, with the tetrarchic 
constitution endangered by several revolts and usurpations, the senior Augustus Galerius 
called a conference at Carnuntum and defied tradition by appointing his friend Licinius as 
Augustus of the West, although he had never held the subordinate office of Caesar. Licinius 
was remarkably passive, making no attempt to enforce the strictures of Carnuntum against 
his rivals. Galerius died in May 311, struck down by a terrible disease which the Christians, 
at least, believed to be God's vengeance for his anti-Christian persecutions. Galerius 
bequeathed his share of the empire to Licinius, but the latter was able to take possession of 
only part because Maximinus, the surviving Augustus in the East and now the senior 
Augustus, seized all his eastern territories, 


In the spring of 312 Licinius and Constantine concluded an alliance which culminated in 
a meeting at Milan early in 313, where the two Augusti celebarted the marriage of Licinius 
to Constantine's sister Licinia and then issued the edict of Milan, guaranteeing complete 
religious toleration to their subjects. The present aureus would appear to belong to the early 
phase of this alliance, before the edict of Milan, because it was issued by Licinius only for 
himself and for Constantine, and because the Jupiter reverse type seems to continue 
Galerius’ policy of militant paganism which would have been contrary to the spirit of the 
edict. For the earlier history of the Iovi Conservatori type, see commentary on lot 117 above. 


The letter = in right field is the Greek numeral 60. indicating the weight standard of 60 aurei 
to the pound. 
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Aureus (5.27 gm. 1 ). Nicomedia, officina 3, after 1 March A.D, 321. LICINIVS 
AVG OBC V FILII SVI. Bare-headed, draped and cuirassed bust of Licinius facing, 
with close beard. Rev. IOVI CONS—LICINI AVG. Jupiter enthroned facing on 
platform inscribed SIC X/SIC XX, holding wreath-bearing Victory in extended 
right hand, and resting on sceptre held in raised left, eagle with wreath in beak at 
Jupiter's feet to left, SMNr in exergue. RIC VII, p. 606,41. Cohen VII, p. 201, 128, 
PCR III, p. 37, 1315 (different officina). Kent-Hirmer pls. 157 and 159, 622. 
An outstanding specimen of this very rare and distinctive type. 
Virtually mint state. 


This very rare aureus belongs to a donative issue minted for distribution on the occasion of 
the quinquennalia or fifth anniversary of the Caesar Licinius II. The Nicomedia issue 
included both aurei and gold multiples; a parallel issue at Antioch comprised aurei only. At 
western mints quite different types were produced for the quinguennalia of the western 
Caesars Crispus and Constantine I, who had been elevated at the same time as Licinius Il. 


The reverse type of the coinage celebrating the quinguennalia of Licinius I] is modelled on 
that of the decennalian coinage of his father Licinius I, minted at Nicomedia and Antioch 
after 11 November A.D. 317. The type portrays Jupiter, the patron of the Licinii, in this 
version probably modelled after a copy of the Phidian statue of Zeus Olympios installed at 
the Antiochene suburb of Daphne by the Syrian king Antiochus IV. As the present aureus 
demonstrates, Licinius I shared in the coinage for his son's quinguennalia, but with the 
votive inscription on the statue base referring to the vorta vicennalia suscepta of the senior 
emperor, that is, vows undertaken for twenty years of rule. The very unusual frontal 
portraiture, employed for both of the Licinii, is not paralleled on the earlier issue for the 
decennalia of Licinius 1 and is in fact innovative for the reign. It nevertheless seems to fit 
within the longstanding tradition of “special portraits” used to mark special issues of 
coinage, 
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Constantine I, the Great 


Aureus (5.27 gm. | ). Thessalonica, circa A.D. 311-313, CONSTANTI—NVS 
AVGVSTVS. Laureate head of Constantine I right. Rev. IOVI CONSER—VATORI 
AVGG. Jupiter, naked but for cloak over left shoulder, standing facing, looking 
left, holding thunderbolt in extended right hand, and resting on sceptre held in 
uplifted left, eagle holding wreath in beak at his feet to left, = in right 11610, ۶۰ 
in exergue. RIC VI, p. 516, 44c. Cohen VII, pp. 2634, 305. 

Very rare. Superb 


A.D. 307-337 


Flavius Valerius Constantinus was the son of Constantius I Chlorus by his concubine 
Helena. When his father was appointed Caesar in A.D. 293, Constantine was kept at the 
court of Diocletian, whence he was allowed to develop a promising military career. With 
the succession of Galerius as Augustus in 305 he was virtually a hostage. In 306 
Constantius, his health failing, requested that his son be released to aid him in Britain, and 
this was reluctantly permitted. Constantius died at York on 25 June, and Constantine was 
promptly acclaimed Augustus by his father’s troops. Galerius, as senior Augustus, 
confirmed him in the rank of Caesar only. But Maximian, returned from his retirement, 
recognized Constantine as Augustus and gave him his daughter Fausta in marriage, and 
despite various machinations Galerius could not compel Constantine to accept alowerrank. 


With the death of Galerius in A.D. 311 there were four survivors who claimed the rank of 
Augustus: Constantine in the West; Maxentius, the son of Maximian, who had revolted at 
Rome; Licinius, the designated successor of Galerius in eastern Europe; and Maximinus Il 
in Asia and Africa. Alliances emerged between Constantine and Licinius on the one hand, 
and between Maxentius and Maximinus on the other. Early in 312 Constantine invaded 
Italy and defeated Maxentius in the battle of the Milvian bridge, aided by a vision sent by 
the Christian God. Early in the following year Constantine persuaded his ally Licinius to 
join him in promulgating the edict of Milan which promised religious toleration for all. 
While they were meeting at Milan, Maximinus invaded the territories of Licinius, 
provoking a counterattack which brought him to ruin. Thus the esrtwhile allies Constantine 
and Licinius divided the Roman empire between them. 


This division of the empire was inherently unstable. In 324 Constantine invaded the 
territory of Licinius, who had meanwhile become a persecutor of Christians, and compelled 
him to abdicate. From that point onward, except for family tragedy, his reign went from 
triumph to triumph; the foundation of a new, officially Christian capital at Constantinople; 
the elevation of all his sons as Caesars; the division of the empire among his heirs while 
Constantine still lived to exercise supreme authority; the celebration of his tricennalia or 
thirtieth anniversary. Constantine died on 22 May 337, having been baptized on his death- 
bed. He was buried at Constantinople in the Church of the Apostles as the thirteenth apostle, 
an honor that by no means overstated his services to Christianity. 


For the historical context and types of this aureus, see commentary on lot127, an aureus of 
Licinius from the same issue. 
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Solidus (4.40 gm. \ (۰ Nicomedia, after 11 May A.D, 330, CONSTANTI—NVS 
MAX AVG. Draped and cuirassed bust of Constantine I right, wearing rosette- 
diadem. Rev. PIETAS AVGVSTI NOSTRI. Constantine, in military attire, standing 
facing, looking left, raising with his right hand turreted city goddess (Constantin- 
opolis) who kneels right, presented by military figure standing behind her; the 
emperor holds sceptre in left hand and is crowned by Victory standing left behind 
him, holding palm branch in her left hand, SMNP in exergue. RIC VII, p. 628, 168 
(citing specimen in Vienna). Cf. Cohen VII, p. 274, 393 (citing specimens in 
London and Paris, with mintmarks SMNC and SMN respectively). 

An outstanding specimen of this very rare and interesting type. Superb 


In A.D. 324, shortly after the defeat of Licinius, Constantine founded his new capital on 
the site of the old Greek city of Byzantium, Renamed Constantinople, the new and 
officially Christian capital was formally dedicated on 11 May A.D. 330. The festival 
occasioned a great donative or bonus to the military consisting of gold multiples, solidi, 
gold fractions, silver multiples, and miliarensia from the mint of Constantinople. This 
issue was supplemented by gold multiples from Heraclea and gold multiples, solidi, and 


gold fractions from Nicomedia (Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 80, with notes 11 and 13). 
The presence of the letters SM in the mintmarks indicates that the court was present, at least 
briefly, in Heraclea and Nicomedia as well as Constantinople (see commentary lot 118 
above), and it is likely that Constantine observed the usual custom of distributing the 
donative in person. 


Constantine's main purpose in founding a new capital was to move his essentially Christian 
court to an environment free of the powerful pagan traditions that reigned in Rome. The 
military, however, was still predominantly pagan. It was therefore necessary to devise a 
repertory of coin types which was neither overtly Christian nor overtly pagan, so as to avoid 
offending either the administration or the army. The old pagan gods and most of the 
personifications thus disappeared from the coinage. Two exceptions were Victory, who 
was probably felt to be more imperial than pagan, and the type of the city goddess, 
henceforward to be employed to represent the empire's twin capitals, Rome and Con- 
stantinople, The present reverse type, depicting Constantine conferring a benefaction upon 
a city goddess, apparently refers to his restoration of Byzantium as Constantinople. The 
figure of Victory crowning the emperor betokens the naval victory at Chrysopolis by which 
Constantine finally achieved dominion over the whole Roman empire. The legend, 
proclaiming “the piety of our emperor,” could be read by pagans as reverence toward an 
ancient city with a noble past. But Christians might justifiably see there an allusion to 
Constantine’s Christian faith, with the type symbolizing the final victory granted him by 
divine providence, and memorialized in the new Christian capital. 


The Pietas Augusti Nostri type was used for both gold multiples and solidi at Nicomedia 
on the occasion of the dedication of Constantinople. The type was also used once previously 
at the Nicomedia mint, for gold multiples minted late in 324 and distributed as part of the 
donative for the third consulship of Crispus and Constantine II (R/C VII, p. 612, 69; see 
Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 78, note 7); presumably the intent was to link the 
refoundation of Byzantium with the other events commemorated by the donative. The 
Pietas Augusti Nostri type was used one last time at Trier in 335 for multiples of Constantine 
and Constantius TI distributed as part of the donative for Constantines’s fricennalia or 
thirtieth anniversary celebration (R/C VII, p. 219, 569-570; see Bastien, Monnaie et 
Donativa, p. 81, not 1). On this occasion it perhaps had a retrospective significance, 
recalling the foundation of Constantinople as one of the great achievements of 
Constantine’s unparalleled reign. 


In his portrait on the obverse the emperor wears an ornate diadem which is descended from 
the plain diadem worn by the Hellenistic monarchs as a token of divine kingship. The 
diadem first appears in Constantine's numismatic portraiture around 325, at the time of his 
vicennalia or twentieth anniversary celebrations. The iconographic change signals an 
important shift in the philosophy of the principate, which had originally claimed legitimacy 
based on the consent of the governed (SPQR, see lot 30 above) but henceforward would 
claim to rule by divine right. 
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Solidus (4.33 gm. | ). Nicomedia, circa A.D. 335. No obverse legend. Head of 
Constantine the Great right, with uplifted gaze, wearing rosette-diadem. Rev. VIC- 
TORIA CONSTANTINI AVG. Victory, naked to waist, seated right on shield and 
cuirass, inscribing VOT/XXX on large shield presented to her by naked winged 
Genius standing left, SMNC in exergue. RIC VII, p. 631, 175 (this specimen 
cited). Cohen VII, p. 301, 617 variant (VOT XX on shield). Bastien, Monnaie et 
Donativa, pl. v, 7. 
A rare and attractive type representing the final phase of Constantine’ s 
gold coinage from the Nicomedia mint. Extremely fine 


Ex Enrico Caruso Collection (Canessa, Naples, 28 June 1923, lot 563). 


After the dedication of Constantinople in May 330 the Nicomedia mint declined in 
importance. In fact it struck only one further issue in gold, in honor of Constantine's 
tricennalia or thirtieth anniversary in power, celebrated between 25 July 335 and 25 July 
336. This major festival evoked a donative coinage involving most of the empire's mints, 
which severally struck a variety of denominations (or combinations of denominations) 
including gold multiples, aurei, solidi, gold fractions, miliarensia, and argentii (Bastien, 
Monnaie et Donativa, p. 81). Nicomedia’s contribution consisted in solidi like the present 
piece, gold fractions of the same type, Principi Iuventutis gold fractions for the Caesars, and 
silver for Constantius and Delmatius. 


From the time of Commodus the type of Victory inscribing numerals on a shield had been 
used to record the vows pertaining to imperial anniversaries, In this case the vows are vota 
soluta, vows made earlier promising certain observances upon the completion of thirty 
years in power and now fulfilled with great public festivities. The specific type of this 
solidus, VICTORIA CONSTANTINI AVG VOT XXX, was also employed for solidi 
issued at Aquilea, Siscia, and Constantinople (the second tricennalian issue, A,D. 336). 


The portrait of Constantine on the obverse is worthy of special comment. Besides wearing 
the diadem, a symbol of divine kingship, the emperor is depicted with an elevated gaze as 
if seeking inspiration from heaven. Although the early Christian apologist Eusebius 
explained this type as illustrating Constantine’s Christian aspirations, the motif, like the 
diadem, dates back to the early Hellenistic era and expresses the concept of divine kingship. 
Both were introduced to the numismatic iconography of Constantine around 325, probably 
in connection with the celebration of his vicennalia or twentieth anniversary in power. 
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Fausta wife of Constantine I 


Solidus (4.38 gm. ۲ ). Ticinum, circa A.D. 324-325. FLAV MAX—FAVSTA AVG. 
Draped bust of Fausta right, her hair waved in ridges and tied in coil behind. Rev, 
SALVS REI—PVBLICAE. Empress, veiled, standing facing, looking left, holding 
two babies in her arms, SMT in exergue. RIC VII, p. 383, 182 (this coin cited). 
Cohen VII, p. 335, 5. Women of the Caesars, p. 125 and pls. LXTI and LXIII (this 
coin). Kent-Hirmer plates 161 and 162, 642. 

An outstanding specimen of this extremely rare issue, Extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol, V, 1958, p. 105, 5, and pl. xxx); ex Jameson Collection 
(vol. II, 1913, p. 78, 356 and pl. xvi). 


Fausta, youngest daughter of Maximian, was married to Constantine lin spring of A.D. 307. 
This was a political marriage, intended to cement an alliance between Constantine and 
Maximian in his return from forced retirement; but the marriage long outlived the political 
situation which brought it into being. Although Fausta bore three sons to Constantine, she 
could never overcome her jealousy of Crispus, the emperor's eldest son, by his first wife 
Minervina. Faced with his ineluctable advancement, she tricked Constantine into executing 
the young Caesar in 326, by falsely claiming that he had made improper and therefore 
treasonable advances to her. On discovering the deceit, the grieving emperor had his wife 
suffocated in a boiling bath. 


Fausta was elevated to the rank of Augusta on 8 November A.D. 324, in conjunction with 
her mother-in-law Helena, in celebration of Constantine’s victory over Licinius. There 
followed a coinage in Fausta’s name in gold, silver, and aes, with a variety of reverse types. 
The reverse type of this solidus is frankly dynastic, implying that the well-being of the 
empire is indissolubly linked with her procreative powers. 
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Helena mother of Constantine I 


Solidus (4.45 gm. | ). Nicomedia, circa A.D. 324-325. FL HELENA—AVGVSTA. 
Draped bust of Helena right, wearing pearl diadem and double pear! necklace, her 
hair in plait looped up back and on top of head. Rev. SECVRITAS—REIPVBLICAE. 
Empress, veiled, standing facing, looking left, holding lowered branch in extended 
right hand, and gathering folds of her robe with left, SMNr in exergue, RIC VII, 
p. 613, 80. Cohen VII, p. 97, 11 variant (this form of mintmark not given). Cf. PCR 
II, p. 35, 1305 (similar issue from Sirmium). Same dies as Montagu Collection, 
Rollin & Feuardent, Paris. 1896, lot 767. 
A remarkably fine example of the gold coinage of this famous historical 
figure—one of the saints of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
A most pleasing extremely fine 


Helena, a barmaid from Naissus, was the mistress of Constantius I, to whom she bore 
Constantine sometime in the 270s or 280s, When Constantius was elevated to the rank of 
Caesar in 293, he was obliged to repudiate the mother of his son and to marry Theodora, 
step-daughter of the western Augustus Maximian. Their offspring constituted a collateral 
line of the family whose relation to the descendants of Helena was always problematic, 
Helena was eventually restored to a place of honor in the court of her son Constantine I, and 
her Christian faith doubtless predisposed him toward his own conversion. Helena is alleged 
to have played a key role in revealing the treachery of Fausta in the affair of Crispus’ 
disgrace. In her final years the old woman made a great pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where she 
obtained a relic of the True Cross and founded many basilicas throughout the Holy Land, 
services for which she was canonized by the Church. 


Helena was elevated to the rank of Augusta at the same time as her daughter-in-law Fausta, 
in connection with the celebration of Constantine's victory over Licinius in A.D, 324. Her 
portrait as it appears on her gold solidi is rejuvenated and idealized; she was, in reality, close 
to sixty at this date if not considerably older, The reverse type is somewhat enigmatic: does 
it refer to Helena’s sage counsel, or to her religion, as a mainstay of the empire? The same 
type was employed on Helena’s contemporary coinage at Ticinum, Sirmium, and Thessa- 
lonica. 
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Crispus Caesar under Constantine I, A.D. 317-326 


Multiple of one and a half solidi (6.69 gm. ! ). Sirmium, beginning of A.D, 321 
D N CRISPVS NOBILISS CAES. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Crispus 
left. Rev. FELIX ADVEN—TV—S CAESS NN. Crispus, in military attire, riding on 
horse pacing left, his right hand raised in salutation, holding spear in left, SIRM in 
exergue. RIC VII, p. 470, 19 (citing specimen in Museo Civico, Brescia). Gnecchi 
1, p. 23, 2, pl. 8, 16 (also citing the Brescia piece, which is from the same obverse 
die as the present specimen). Unlisted by Cohen. 
Extremely rare: probably only the second recorded specimen. 
Extremely fine 


Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 9 October 1984, lot 163). 


The mint at Sirmium began operations probably late in 319. Itimmediately assumed a major 
importance in the production of gold coinage, because the inception of Constantine’s sixth 
consulship was celebrated at Sirmium on New Year's Day 320, becoming the occasion for 
the mint’s first issue, The emperor remained at Sirmium or at least in the region for the next 
several years. 


Bastien (Monnaie et Donativa, p. 77) attributes this gold multiple to a donative issue minted 
for the second consulship of Crispus and Constantine II, and for the quinquennalia or fifth 
anniversary celebrations of the three Caesars, Crispus, Constantine II, and Licinius Junior. 
Although the consulship was inaugurated on New Year’s Day of 321 and the anniversary 
celebration was not due until 1 March, it appears from the association of commemorative 
coin types that the two events were linked in a single donative (military bonus) in the realm 
of Constantine I (Bastien, op. cit., p. 77, note 2). Bastien has hypothesized that the 
anniversary celebrations may have been advanced by several months to the beginning of 
the year (op. cit., p.77 note 8). The donative issue involved the output of several mints: gold 


multiples, solidi, gold fractions, and half folles of Trier; nummi of Lyon and of Arles; and 
gold multiples and solidi of Sirmium. The corresponding issue of Licinius, comprising gold 
multiples and aurei of Nicomedia, and aurei of Antioch, honors only the quinquennalia of 
Licinius Junior, which is linked to his father’s vicennalia or twentieth anniversary (see the 
aureus of Licinius Senior ). 


The reverse type of this multiple commemorates an actual visit of Crispus to Sirmium on 
the occasion of the combined consular and anniversary celebrations. It is natural to assume 
that Constantine Il was also present for these important ceremonies. 
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Crispus Caesar under Constantine I, A.D. 317-326 


Solidus (4.45 gm. | ). Aquileia, beginning of A.D. 319. FLIVLCRI—SPVSNOB 
C. Heroic laureate bust of Crispus left, his bare back turned towards the 
spectator, with diagonal strap across right shoulder, holding spear pointing 
forward in right hand, shield on left arm. Rev. PRINCIPI» I—VVENTVTIS. 
Crispus, bare headed and in military attire, standing right, cloak hanging behind 
him, holding transverse spear in right hand, and globe in extended left, AQ in 
exergue. RIC VII, p. 396, 29 variant (obverse legend broken CRIS—PVS). 
Cohen VII, p. 349, 90 variant (obverse legend ends NOB CAES, and mintmark 
SMT—Ticinum). Same obverse die as RIC VII, p. 398, 36, pl. 11 (dated to the 
following year, A.D. 320)=Garrett Collection, Leu-NFA, part II, Zurich, 1984, 

lot 339, 
Very rare, and with an appealing portrait of the ill-fated young Caesar. 
About extremely fine 


Crispus was the eldest son of Constantine the Great, by his concubine Minervina. On 
1 March 317 he was elevated to the rank of Caesar along with his vounger half-brother 
Constantine II and Licinius Junior, the son of the eastern emperor Licinius, 


With the exception of a single gold multiple honoring the first consulship of Licinius 
Junior, only Constantine and his eldest son Crispus appear on the early gold of Aquileia. 
This fact, and the heroic bust type employed for the portrait of Crispus, exemplify the 
propaganda for Crispus in preference to his younger half-brother Constantine II, 
although the latter was technically of equal rank. It was this rapid promotion of Crispus 
that caused Constantine's wife Fausta, the mother of the emperor’s three younger sons, 
to bring ruin on him by falsely accusing him of attempted treason. 


Bastien (Monnaie et Donativa, p. 76) attributes this solidus variety to a donative issue 
minted at Aquileia for the fifth consulship of Constantine, whose inception was 
celebrated at that city on New Year's Day A.D. 319. The issue consists of solidi of 
Constantine and Crispus, the gold multiple of Licinius Junior noted above (because the 
young Licinius was Constantine's colleague in the consulship), and a silver multiple of 
Crispus whose portrait type and mintmark pointedly match those of the gold multiple 
of Licinius Junior (cf. R/C VU, p. 396f, 31 and 32). 


The reverse type was introduced on the coinage of Constantine as Caesar, and he gave 
it special prominence on his quinquennalian coinage of 310, after he had been formally 
recognized as Augustus, and even later, despite the historic association of the title 
Princeps luventutis with the rank of Caesar (see commentary on the aureus of Diadu- 
menian above), The type emerged as a dynastic type as Constantine shared it with all 
of his sons, and with his nephew Delmatius, as each achieved the rank of Caesar. The 


type may have been intended to express allegiance to the old Roman traditions and perhaps 
even to hint at the legitimacy of the monarchy which Constantine ultimately intended to 
restore. 


The obverse die link noted in the lot description above may signal a need to reexamine the 
arrangement and dating of the early Aquileia gold in RIC ۰ 
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Delmatius Caesar under Constantine I, A.D. 335-337 


Solidus (4.47 gm. ! ). Constantinople, A.D. 336-337. FL DELMATIVS NOB 
CAES. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Delmatius right. Rev. PRIN- 
CIPI—IVVE—NTVTIS. Delmatius, in mlitary attire, standing facing, looking 
left, holding in right hand standard set on ground, and long sceptre in left, two 
more standards on right, CONS in exergue. RIC VII, p. 586, 113. Cf. Cohen 
VII, p. 362f, 15 (similar issue from Thessalonica, with diademed bust). Same 
obverse die as Christie Auction “Property of a Lady,” London, 1984, lot 165. 
An extremely rare issue of the ill-fated Caesar 

A most attractive very fine plus 


Ex Münzen & Medaillen Auction 43 (Basel, 12 November 1970, lot 463). 


Flavius Julius Delmatius, son of Constantine's half-brother Delmatius, was elevated 
to the rank of Caesar in A.D. 335, probably on the anniversary of the victory of 
Chrysopolis, 18 September, At the same time his younger brother Flavius Hannibal- 
lianus was granted the extraordinary title rex, “king,” and given authority over 
Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia. In Constantine’s division of the empire among his 
heirs, Delmatius was made governor of the Balkans. But after the death of Constantine 
both Delmatius and Hanniballianus were purged in a massacre that elimated most of 
the descendants of Constantius I by his legal wife Theodora. 


Bastien has assigned this solidus to the second phase of the Constantinopolitan coinage 
for the rricennalia or thirtieth anniversary of Constantine the Great (Monnaie et 
Donativa, p. 81). Specifically, it was issued for the donative or military bonus paid out 
on the occasion of the closing ceremonies celebrated at Constantinople on 25 July 336. 


The reverse type of this solidus has a long history in Roman numismatics (see the 
aureus of Diadumenian above, with commentary), Under Constantine the title Prin- 
ceps Iuventutis was occasionally used with other images symbolizing world dominion 
(see preceding lot). The traditional type with its associations of junior status was used 
in this issue for Constantine II and Constantius II, as well as Delmatius. 
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Constantine II as Caesar under Constantine I, A.D. 317-337 


Solidus (4.48 gm. Î ). Cyzicus, late A.D, 324, CONSTANTINVS IVN NOB C. 
Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Constantine I right. Rev, PRINCIPI—I— 
V—VENTVTIS. Constantine II, in military attire, standing facing, looking right, 
holding in right hand standard surmounted by eagle, and sceptre in left, to his right 
standard surmounted by hand, SMKE in exergue. Unlisted in RIC VII (but cf. ۰ 
646, 21, for a coin of Constantius Il Caesar of the same issue), Cf. Cohen VIL, p. 

383, 155 (similar issues from Thessalonica and Nicomedia). 
Extremely rare: seemingly the only recorded specimen of this prince's gold 
coinage from this issue. A bold striking in high relief. Extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol, V, 1958, p. 135, 155, and pl. xxxvii). 


Constantine II was the eldest son of Constantine the Great by his legitimate wife Fausta. He 
was born at Arles in February A.D. 317 and was proclaimed Caesar, together with his elder 
half-brother Crispus and Licinius I, on 1 March of the same year, Thus at the time this coin 
was issued he was merely seven years old, a fact that is not exactly advertised by his portrait 
on the obverse. 


This solidus belongs to the first emission of Cyzicus after Constantine acquired the mint 
from Licinius in 324, It is, incidentally, the first gold issue of the mint, It is curious that 
Bruun did not include the present solidus, already published in the Mazzini catalogue, in his 
SMKE series (RIC VII, p. 646, 20-23) which includes coins for Constantine I, Crispus, and 
Constantine II. 


Bastien attributes this series to a donative issue for the third consulship of Crispus and 
Constantine II, inaugurated at the beginning of A.D, 324 (Monnaie et Donativa, p. 78). The 
exact chronology remains problematic. According to the reconstruction of Bruun, Con- 
stantine did not open his eastern campaign until June of 324. The Cyzicus issue includes 
solidi for Constantius II as Caesar, but he was not nominated to this rank until July 324, and 
not confirmed until 8 November. Furthermore, one of the solidus reverse types of the 
Cyzicus issue under consideration records the vota vicennalia or twentieth anniversary 
vows of Constantine I, which were not due until 25 July 325. Pending clarification of these 
discrepancies, we must, with Bruun, take refuge in the claim that some of the types of this 
issue were perhaps “anachronistic” (RIC VI, p. 636). 


The reverse type of this solidus was shared in this same issue by Constantius Il, only recently 
elevated to the rank of Caesar. The shared type seems to imply that Constantine II, although 
senior to his younger brother by more than five years, is precisely his equal in rank. See 
commentary on the PRINCIPI IVVENTVTIS solidus of Crispus above for discussion of 
this typically Constantinian legend with a different reverse figure. 
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Constantine II 


Semissis (2.27 gm. | ). Nicomedia, circa 25 July A.D. 335. CONSTANTINVS IVN 
NOB C. Laureate and cuirassed bust of Constantine Il right, light drapery on left 
shoulder. Rev. PRINCIPI*IVVENTVTIS. Constantine I], in military attire, standing 
right, holding transverse spear pointing upwards in right hand, and globe on 
extended left, SMN in exergue. RIC VII, p. 632, 183 (this coin cited). Cf. Cohen 

VII, p. 382, 146 (similar issues from Trier and Thessalonica). 
An exceptionally fine specimen of this very rare fractional denomination. 
Extremely fine 


Ex Ars Classica Auction XV (Lucerne, 2 July 1930, lot 1930); ex Johann Horsky 
Collection (Hess, Frankfurt, 30 April 1917, lot 4446). 


Constantine I celebrated his tricennalia or thirtieth anniversary with great magnificence, 
beginning 25 July A.D. 335 at Nicomedia and ending 25 July 336 at Constantinople. The 
occasion commemorated a longevity achieved by only two emperors before him, Augustus 
and Marcus Aurelius, and it called forth another of those empire-wide series of donatives 
that provoked the criticism of ancient authors, who complained that Constantine put too 
much gold into circulation by means of his frequent military bonuses. (For the demurral of 
Bastien, who notes the relative rarity of Constantinian gold, see Monnaie et Donativa, p. 35.) 
To judge from Bastien’s very abbreviated account, the donative coinages were produced in 
three phases. The mints striking for the opening of the festival, in 335, include Aquileia, 
Sisica, Heraclea, Constantinople, and Nicomedia; those producing coinage at mid-year 
were Trier, Thessalonica, and Antioch; while only Constantinople minted donative coinage 
for the closing ceremonies in 336. As was usual on these occasions, the donative coinage 
consisted largely of gold multiples, solidi, and fractions, supplemented by miliarensia and 
argentei. In addition there was an associated donative for the vicennalia or twentieth 
anniversary of Constantine II, entirely in silver multiples and mostly from western mints. 
The heightened role of silver at this period may possibly signal the inadequacy of the gold 
reserves to meet the demands of the occasion, or it may merely represent a way of 
distinguishing the relative importance of these two great imperial anniversaries. 


The present gold fraction is assigned by Bastien to Nicomedia’s share of the tricennalian 
coinage (Monnaie et Donativa, p. 81); fractional denominations, like multiples, are almost 
always indicative of a donative or largess. On the reverse type, originally a type of 
Constantine I, see commentary on lot 135 above. 


It was noted above (see commentary on lot 131) that the mint of Constantinople displaced 
that of Nicomedia as a major center for the production of gold coinage. The letters SM in 
the mintmark of this half solidus indicate that it, like the rest of Nicomedia's tricennalian 
gold, was minted from the special court reserve when Constantine came to Nicomedia to 
celebrate the opening festivities of his tricennalian year. 
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Constans A.D. 337-350, in the West 


Aureus (5.36 gm. | ). Siscia, circa A.D. 338. FL IVL CONS—TANS P F AVG. 
Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Constans right. Rev. FELICI—TAS— 
PERPETVA. Togate figures of Constantine II, nimbate, Constantius II, and 
Constans all enthroned facing, Constantine in center on low platform inscribed 
VOT V, his right hand raised in benediction, his younger brothers with the heads 
turned towards him, both holding mappae in theirright hands, SIS* in exergue, RIC 
VIII, p. 350, 18. Cohen VII, p. 408f, 27 (citing “Khell”). Kent-Hirmer pl. 166, 659 
(this coin). Same dies as Jameson Collection, vol. III, 1924, p. 175, 482 and pl. 
xxiii. 
A coin of great rarity and iconographic interest: 
possibly only the second recorded specimen. 
About extremely fine 


Constans was the youngest son of Constantine the Great and Fausta. He was elevated to the 
rank of Caesar in A.D. 333, and on the division of the empire between Constantine’s heirs 
he received Italy, Africa, and the Balkans as his share. 


This richly pictorial reverse type is an adaptation of a design employed on aes medallions 
of the Rome mint issued in connection with the closing ceremonies of the vicennalian year 
of Constantine the Great in July 326 (RIC VII, p. 328, 280, pl. 8), This prototype showed 
Constantine, nimbate, enthroned facing between the two Caesars standing in military attire. 
The nimbus was introduced to the imperial iconography on coins of Ticinum issued for 
Constantine’s fourth consulship and his decennalia or tenth anniversary (see RIC VII, p. 
3651, 38 and 41, pl. 9; see the discussion of Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 74, with note 
5, and pl. iv, 8-9). Thus this attribute, which today we consider distinctly religious in 
character, appears originally to have had associations with imperial consulships and 
anniversaries, especially the latter. 


The inscription on the platform records the vota soluta quinguennalia of Constans, the 
fulfilmentof his vows for five years of rule. According to the actual date of the anniversary, 
these vows should have been celebrated between 25 December 337 and 25 December 338. 
But existing documentation proves that imperial anniversaries were not always celebrated 
strictly according to the calendar (see R/C VIII, p. 50 with note 6). In particular it is believed 
that imperial colleagues normally harmonized their votive celebrations even though their 
actual dates of accession might be incompatible. Thus there is difference of opinion as to 
the precise dating of this gold multiple. 


Kent (in RIC VIII, p. 340f) proposes a tentative dating based on the iconography of the 
reverse type. Both Constans and Constantius II hold the mappa, an attribute alluding to the 
circus games which played a prominent role in the festivities surrounding the inauguration 
of the consular year. Although the junior emperors do not wear the trabea or consular robe, 


the mappa nevertheless suggests that the type commemorates their joint consulship of 339. 
However the scene is actually dominated by the nimbate figure of Constantine II in the 
center, and both the size and the pose of his imperial colleagues betray their junior status. 
Arguing that this emphasis on the primacy of Constantine 11 is unlikely as late as 339, Kent 
suggests that the occasion of issue was the visit of Constantine I to Illyricum in summer 
of 338. 


Bastien assigns this multiple to a donative issue for the vora of the Augusti, which emission 
at Siscia also comprised gold fractions, solidi, silver multiples, miliarensia, and argentii, 
Bastien hypothesizes that at certain mints—Trier, Aquileia, Siscia, and Nicomedia—the 
vota quinquennalia of Constans were harmonized with the slightly later vota 
quindecennalia or fifteenth anniversary vows of Constantine 11 in November and Decem- 
ber 338, a period when the actual anniversary dates overlapped (Monnaie et Donativa, p. 
82, with note 3). Bastien's dating brings the quinquennial celebrations close to the end of 
the year, so that the consulship of 339 can, in the case of Constans, be regarded as another 
example of the practice of coordinating imperial consulships with anniversaries, although 
it is overlooked in the list recently published by Burgess (see “Quinquennial vota and the 
imperial consulship in the fourth and fifth centuries, 337-511," NC 1988, p. 91). 


Constans' FELICITAS PERPETVA reverse type is also employed on the solidi and silver 
multiples of the Siscia issue and on a gold multiple of Thessalonica, heavier than the Siscia 
aurei (R/C VIIL p.403, 18). A similar reverse type without the votive inscription is recorded 
at Thessalonica for both Constans and Constantius IT (R/C VIII, p. 403, 20-21). 
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Solidus (4.47 gm. | ). Thessalonica, circa A.D. 340-342. FL IVL CON—STANS P 
FAVG. Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Constans right. Rev. VIRTVS— 
EXERCITVM. Constans, bare-headed and in military attire, standing left between 
two bearded barbarian captives, holding in right hand a staff surmounted by 
miniature trophy, his left resting on shield at his side, TES in exergue. RIC VIII, 
p. 404, 34. Cf. Cohen VII, p. 434, 191 (bust described as laureate rather than 
diademed). 

A magnificent specimen of this very rare variant. Superb 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. V, 1958, p. 155, 191, and pl. xlii). 


Early in A.D. 340 Constantine Il, Augustus of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, invaded the territory 
of his younger brother Constans. Constantine was defeated and killed, leaving Constans in 
possession of the entire western half of the Roman empire, 


Solidi of this type are die linked to the Gaudium Populi Romani solidi with votive 
inscription recording the fulfulment of quinquennalian vows and the undertaking of 
decennalian vows. Thus the Virtus Exercitum coinage belongs to the same general period 
as the decennalian coinage, that is, A.D. 337-340. But the scant representation of 
Constantine Il on any of the coinage with the mintmark TES suggests that most of it was 
struck after his fall in the spring of 340. 


Reverse types depicting the emperor in military attire, with legends honoring the army, are 
standard for this period, but there is much variation in detail. This specific type has no exact 
parallel at any of the other imperial mints. Very similar is the GLORIA EXERCITVS type 
used on gold multiples in the preceding issue at Thessalonica and somewhat later at Trier, 
which only lacks the captives (see R/C VII, p. 401, I, and p. 146, 119-120). Also 
comparable is the VIRTVS EXERCITVM type used at Thessalonica under Vetranio, which 
depicts the emperor standing left in military attire, holding a trophy and inverted spear, with 
one captive sitting at the foot of the trophy (see RIC VIII, p. 413, 124). 
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Constantius II as Caesar under Constantine I, A.D. 324-337 


Solidus (4.36 gm. |). Trier, circa 25 July A.D. 326. FLIVLCONSTAN—TIVS NOB 
CAES. Laureate head of Constantius II right. Rev. PRINCIPI IV—VENTVTIS. 
Constantius, bare-headed and in military attire, standing right, holding transverse 
spear pointing upwards in right hand, and globe on extended left, TR in exergue. 
RIC VII, p. 211, 501. Cohen VII, p. 464, 155. 

A rare and attractive issue of the ten-year-old prince. Extremely fine 


Constantius 11 was the second son of Constantine | and Fausta. He was nominated Caesar 
in 324, during the civil war between his father and Licinius, in reponse to the latter's 
elevation of Martinian as his coregent. The nomination was officially confirmed on 8 
November 324. 


Bastien has attributed this solidus to a donative issue for the vicennalia or twentieth 
anniversary celebration of Constantine I. This great festival evoked coinage from mints 
throughout the empire, striking for a series of donatives or military bonuses, both at the 
beginning of the vicennalian year (25 July 325), when only Nicomedia and Thessalonica 
issued special coinage, and especially towards its end (25 July 326), The mints for the latter 
phase of the vicennalian donatives were Nicomedia and Thessalonica (again), plus Trier, 
Rome. Ticinum, and Sirmium. Trier’s share consisted of solidi, nummi, and half-nummi 
(Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 78f). 


Linked to the donatives for the vicennalia of Constantine I is a coinage for the decennalia 
or tenth anniversary of Constantine II (Bastien, op. cit., p. 79f). The participating mints were 
Trier, Siscia, Thessalonica, and Nicomedia. The omission of Crispus from the decennalian 
issue places its date sometime after his fall, and probably in the middle of 326 (Bastien, op. 
cit, p. 79, note 14). It is remarkable that at Trier gold multiples and aurei were produced on 
this occasion, important denominations suggesting that the Caesar's decennalia enjoyed a 
greater prominence than did the vicennalia of the senior emperor. 


On the Principi luventutis reverse, see the commentary on the solidus of Crispus above. 


Solidus (4,49 gm. | ). Constantinople, circa 25 July A.D. 335. FL IVL CONSTAN- 
TIVS NOB CAES. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Constantius Il left. Rev. 
CONSTANT—IVS CAESAR. Victory advancing left, holding wreath in extended 
right hand, and palm branch in left, CONS in exergue. RIC VII, p. 584, 96. Cohen 
VII, p. 441. 16. Same reverse die as Trau Collection, Hess, Lucerne, 1935, lot 
4205. 

Rare, and with a pleasing portrait. Extremely fine plus 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. V, 1958, p. 157, 16, and pl. xlii). 


This solidus, like the preceding lot, belongs to the great donative coinage produced on the 
occasion of the tricennalia or thirtieth anniversary of Constantine the Great (see commen- 
tary on lot 138 for further details). Constantinople was the only mint which struck coinage 
for both the beginning and the end of this festival year. The present coin was minted during 
the earlier phase (Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 81), 


The Victory reverse type, in this context, does not refer to military events but to the 
achievement of Constantine’s thirtieth anniversary. For background on the association of 
Victory with imperial anniversaries, see commentary on lot 131 above. 
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Solidus (4.39 gm. | ( Antioch, after 18 September(?) A.D. 335-before 25 July 
336. CONSTANTIVS NOB CAES. Laureate, draped, and cuirassed bust of Constan- 
tius II right. Rev. VICTORIA—CAESAR NN. Victory advancing left, holding in 
right hand staff surmounted by miniature trophy, and palm branch in left, * in left 
field, LXXII in right, SMAN” in exergue, RIC VII, p. 696, 103. Unlisted by Cohen, 
Very rare and interesting. 

The final gold issue of Constantius Caesar at Antioch 

before the death of his father made him master of the eastern provinces. 
Extremely fine 


Bastien assigns this solidus to the donative coinage produced on the occasion of the 
tricennalia or thirtieth anniversary celebrations of Constantine the Great (Monnaie et 
Donativa, p. 81; see commentary on lot 138 above for background on this coinage). The 
letters SM in the mintmark indicate that the coin was struck from the court reserve of 
Constantius Il and can therefore be connected with the presence of the Caesar and his court 
at Antioch. Constantius II presumably repaired to Antioch after his father’s division of his 
empire, which probably occurred at the same time as the elevation of Delmatius, 18 
September A.D. 335. Toward the end of the tricennial year Constantius II travelled from 
Antioch to Constantinople to celebrate his wedding in conjunction with the closing 
tricennalian ceremonies on 25 July 336. Thus the Antioch mint must have produced its 
tricennalian coinage in the middle of the tricennial year, overlapping the calendar years 
335-336, 


On the Victory type, see commentary on preceding lot; at Antioch, some of the associated 
solidi of Constantine feature a similar Victory type with the emperor's vota inscribed in the 
right field. Subsequently the vota were erased and replaced by the letters LXXII (R/C VI, 
p. 695, note 98). LXXI is the Roman numeral 72, indicating the weight standard of the 
solidus, 72 to the pound, The use of numerals in the field to indicate the weight standard is 
characteristic of several eastern mints, see lots 127 and 129 above. 
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Multiple of one and a half solidi (6.79 gm. | ). Rome, on the occasion of Constan- 
tius” triumphal entry into the city on 28 April 357. FL IVL CONSTAN—TIVS PERP 
AVG. Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Constantius II right. Rev. FELIX 
A—DVENTVS AVG N. Constantius, diademed, and with military cloak billowing 
out behind him, seated on horse pacing left, his right hand raised in salutation, his 
left at his side [holding reins], R in exergue. RIC VIII, p. 276, 287 (this coin cited 
in footnote). Cf. Cohen VII, p. 450, 79 (for a similar issue from Antioch, with 
obverse bust to left). Gnecchi I, p. 29, 7 (citing another specimen, from different 
dies, in the Trau Collection, Hess, Lucerne, 1935, lot 4143). 
A piece of great rarity and historical interest: 
one of only two recorded specimens. Extremely fine 


Ex Mazzini Collection (vol. V, 1958, p. 165, dopo 79, and pl. xlv). 


In the division of empire among the heirs of Constantine the Great, his middle son 
Constantius 11 received as his province the eastern territories from Asia Minor to Cyrenaica. 
In 339 his younger brother Constans ceded Thrace to him as well. After 340 Constans was 
master of all the western provinces, but he was overthrown a decade later by the revolt of 
Magnentius. Constantius recovered the West from the usurper in September 353, thus 
reuniting the empire under a sole Augustus. 


The reverse type of this gold multiple commemorates the visit of Constantius II to Rome 
in 357, where he celebrated the thirty-fifth anniversary of his reign between 28 April and 
29 May. The medallion itself was struck for a donative distributed on this occasion (Bastien, 
Monnaie et Donativa, p. 90). The one and a half solidus denomination was regularly 
employed on the occasion of imperial visits (compare the multiple of Crispus Caesar 
above). 


This particular issue has been recorded in two variants, one depicting the mounted emperor 
diademed, as here, and the other depicting him nimbate. The nimbate variant is unique; only 
two examples are recorded of the present type. 
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Magnentius usurper in the West, A.D. 350-353 


Solidus (4.49 gm. \ ). Rome, February-May A.D. 350. IMP CAE MAGN—ENTIVS 
AVG. Bare-headed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Magnentius right. Rev. VICTO- 
RIA AVG LIB ROMANOR. Victory right, holding palm branch over left shoulder, 
and Libertas left, holding transverse sceptre in left hand, standing facing each 
other, holding between them staff resting on ground and surmounted by trophy, R 
in exergue. RIC VIII, p. 260, 162 variant (with punctuation marks between the 
words in reverse legend). Bastien p. 201, 385/386 variant. Cf. Cohen VIII, p. 15, 
46 (bust described as draped only, in error). 
A previously unrecorded variant. Very rare and of considerable 
historical interest. A nice very fine 


Flavius Magnus Magnentius. a man of barbarian origin, was one of the leading generals 
under Constans in the West. He assumed the purple on 18 January 350, probably motivated 
by the widespread resentment of the strict and stingy discipline imposed by Constans, and 
also by the desire of barbarians, already influential in the military, to exercise political 
power as well. Constans fled but was captured and executed. Magnentius meanwhile seized 
Trier, a major repository of imperial treasure, and was promptly recognized by Gaul, 
Britain, and Spain. He swiftly gained control of Italy and Sicily and appeared poised to 
move eastward against Constantius II, but he was foiled by two loyalist usurpations. That 
of Nepotian in Rome was only a temporary check, but the action of Vetranio in Illyria was 
decisive in that it allowed the eastern Augustus time to mount a counter-offensive. 


This solidus belongs to the first issue of Magnentius from the Rome mint, which was already 
under his control by 27 February 350, when his nominee for urban prefect, Fabius Titianus, 
took office. The emission is treated slightly differently by Bastien and by Kent. The latter, 
in RIC VIM, p. 260f, divides the issue into two series, the first, of full weight, characterized 
by large punctuation points in the reverse legend, the second, of reduced weight, lacking 
punctuation. Bastien, on the basis of a larger sample, instead distinguishes between an early 
phase from only one officina or workshop, and a second phase from six officinae, with no 
weight reduction. The present specimen, while unknown to Bastien, belongs to his first 
phase (Bastien, Le monnayage de Magnence (350-353), NR 1 (2nd ed., Wetteren, 1983), 
p-49f). The reverse type, proclaiming “imperial victory and the liberty of the Romans,” was 
the dominant reverse type of Magnentius’ gold throughout his reign. It was also used at the 
mints of Trier, Arles, and Aquileia. 


Bastien assigns the first Roman solidi of Magnentius to his accession donative, which 
involved the output of several mints (Monnaie et Donativa, p. 87). The chief mint, at Trier, 
produced gold multiples, solidi, silver multiples, siliquae, and silver ingots; Arles contrib- 
uted solidi; and Aquileia struck gold multiples, solidi, and siliquae after Magnentius’ arrival 
at the city toward the end of February 350. 
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Decentius Caesar under Magnentius, A.D. 350-353 


Solidus of reduced weight (3.84 gm. / ). Trier, January-August A.D. 353. DN 
DECENTI—VS FORTCAES. Bare-headed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Decentius 
right. Rev. VICTORIA CAES LIB ROMANOR. Victory right, and Libertas left, 
standing facing each other, the latter holding transverse sceptre in left hand, 
holding between them plain staff resting on ground and surmounted by trophy, TR 
in exergue. RIC VIII, p. 160, 294 (this coin cited). Bastien p. 169, 82 (this coin 
cited). Cohen VIII, p. 28, 31. PCR IH, p. 50, 1369. 

An outstanding specimen of this very rare issue. Superb 


Ex Ars Classica Auction XVII (Lucerne, 3 October 1934), lot 943); ex Ars 
Classica Auction XII (Lucerne, 27 June 1928, lot 1535). 


Decentius was the brother of the usurper Magnentius, who elevated him to the rank of 
Caesar in July or August 350, not long after the death of the Roman rebel Nepotian (Bastien, 
Monnayage de Magnence, p. 15). The promotion of Decentius caused an immediate rupture 
with Constantius II, who reponded by appointing his cousin Constantius Gallus as his 
Caesar. By the autumn of 352 Magnentius and Decentius were losing territory to the 
advancing Constantius II, and in 353 they faced both military and financial collapse. In 
August of 353 both brothers committed suicide within a few days of one another. 


This solidus belongs to the last phase of the coinage of Magnentius and Decentius, when 
the financial crisis was addressed by a reform of the bronze coinage and by a reduction in 
the weight of the solidus. At Trier the reduced weight solidi are generally distinguished by 
abbreviation of the reverse legend, but the present specimen belongs to a group with longer 
legends, evidently struck from old reverse dies left over from better times (Bastien, op. cit., 
p- 71f). On the reverse type, see commentary on the preceding lot. 


Bastien (Monnaie et Donativa, p. 88) has assigned all the light-weight solidi of this final 
phase of Magnentius’ coinage to a donative or military bonus paid on the occasion of his 
return to Gaul—really a retreat before the advance of Constantius Il. The purpose of such 
a payment was of course to reinforce the loyalty of the troops in the face of the anticipated 
confrontation with the Augustus of the East. 
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Julian II as Caesar under Constantius I, A.D. 355-360 


Solidus (4.47 gm. | ). Rome, circa A.D. 357. D N CL IVL—IANVS N C. Bare- 
headed and cuirassed bust of Julian II right. Rev. FEL TEMP—RE—PARATIO, 
Roma, helmeted, seated facing on left, resting on spear held in left hand, and Con- 
stantinopolis, turreted, enthroned left, her right foot set on prow, holding sceptre 
in left hand; they support between them a large shield ornamented with star, RSMS 
and branch in exergue. RIC VIII, p. 276, 295. Cohen VIII, p. 44, 8. Kent-Hirmer 
pl. 175, 689, PCR II, p. 53, 1383. 

A magnificent piece, of unusually fine style. Superb 


Found in Egypt. Ex H.P. Hall Collection (part II, Glendining, London, 16 
November 1950, lot 2056); ex Sir Arthur J. Evans Collection (Naville Auction II, 
Lucerne, 16 June 1922, lot 213). 


Julian II was a nephew of Constantine the Great and one of the few survivors of the purges 
that followed his death in 337. On 6 November 355 Julian was elevated to the rank of Caesar 
by his cousin Constantius II and appointed governor of Gaul and Britain. 


The mintmark associates this solidus with the coinage struck for the visit of Constantius Il 
to Rome in April and May of 357 and with the celebration there of the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of his reign (see the one and a half solidus multiple of Constantius Il above). 
It appears from the varieties recorded that one workshop (S) was reserved for Julian in this 
issue, but that coinage in his name ceased before the production of silver began, probably 
prior to the time of the actual anniversary celebration. Bastien does not include the solidi 
of Julian in the donative distributed on the occasion of the anniversary celebrations 
(Monnaie et Donativa, p. 91, note 2). 


The reverse type is a variant of the associated votive type of Constantius I, which depicts the 
personifications of the empire's twin capitals, Roma and Constantinopolis, enthroned, 
holding between them a shield inscribed with the vows of the senior emperor. Julian, however, 
did not celebrate his first quinquennium (five years) until 360, and rather than recording his 
vota suscepta his type simply substitutes a star, The same solution had been adopted earlier 
at Antioch for his half-brother Constantius Gallus (R/C VII, p. 519,91) and was subsequently 
retained for Julian himself (R/C VII, p. 525f, 163-164, 166-167, 169, 171). 
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Julian II A.D. 360-363 


Solidus (4.48 gm. — ). Sirmium, circa A.D. 361. FL CL IVLIA—NVS PP AVG. 
Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Julian II, bearded, right. Rev. VIRTVS 
EXERCI—TVS ROMANORVM. Soldier standing right, looking back over shoul- 
der, holding small trophy in left hand, and placing right hand on the head of 
kneeling captive, SIRM between star and wreath in exergue. RIC VIII, p. 391, 96. 
Cohen VII, p. 53, 78. A splendid example of the late 

Constantinian coinage of this scarce mint. Extremely fine plus 


Julian II was acclaimed Augustus by his troops in the spring of 360, and the senior Augustus 
Constantius Il conveniently died of natural causes before they could dispute the empire by 
force of arms. Julian's family had suffered bitterly at the hands of ostensibly Christian 
emperors, and this fact perhaps predisposed him to favor paganism, which he openly 
professed during his brief reign as Augustus. He officially reinstituted pagan cults and 
restored pagan temples while depriving the Christian church of its prerogatives, whence he 


is known to history as Julian the Apostate. In March 363 he undertook a campaign against 
the Persians but was mortally wounded in battle. According to some accounts be he actually 
assassinated by a dissident group within his own officer corps. 


The precious metal coinage struck at Sirmium in the name of Julian Augustus falls into three 
stylistic groups, which Kent in R/C VIII has interpreted as separate issues, all struck after 
the death of Constantius II. The first of these issues is characterized by a small portrait bust 
with slight beard, The second, to which this solidus belongs, has a heavy bust type, with a 
longer beard, that persists onto the reformed 42! coinage of A.D. 363. According to Kent 
(RIC VII, p. 383), this bust type also displays affinities to busts employed at Antioch for 
Julian's decennalian coinage (see R/C VII, p. 530f, 207-209, 211-214). Thus Kent 
considers Julian's second Sirmium issue also to be a decennalian coinage, minted around 
the time of his anticipatory decennalian celebrations in October or November of 362. 


Bastien, on the other hand, is inclined to deny chronological significance to the different 
bust types at Sirmium (Monnaie et Donativa, p. 91, note 15). He lumps all three stylistic 
groups together as a single donative issue. His reconstruction demonstrates a pattern of 
frequent bonuses paid to the army in 361-362, virtually all from mints that lay along Julian's 
route from Gaul to Antioch. The types of these coins and multiples are all military in 
character, praising the army far more fulsomely than the emperor himself (Monnaie er 
Donativa, p. 91, note 12). The purpose of the donatives was to reinforce the loyalty of the 
troops who accompanied the new emperor on his eastward trek. Such constant suasion was 
no doubt deemed prudent because the very cause of the mutiny which had elevated Julian 
was the army’s refusal to supply contingents for the Persian wars. 


Julian’s full-bearded portrait is noteworthy because Constantine and his successors had 
established a strong tradition of clean-shaven emperors. In late antiquity a luxuriant beard 
denoted a commitment to the intellectual life, either religious or philosophical, but in any 
case antithetical to the essentially military image of an emperor. Thus Julian’s beard, though 
depicted only inconsistently on his later coinage, is symbolic of his devotion to philosophy 
and his attachment to paganism. 
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Valentinian I A.D. 364-375, in the West 


Solidus (4.45 gm. |), Cyzicus, March-August A.D. 364. DN VALENTINI—ANVS 
PFAVG. Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Valentinian I right. Rev. RES- 
TITVTOR—REIPVBLICAE. Valentinian, in military attire, standing facing, look- 
ing right, holding labarum (standard ornamented with Christogram) in right hand, 
and Victory on globe in left, SMKA in exergue. RIC IX, p. 239, 2b variant (this 
officina not recorded). Cf. Cohen VIII, p. 90, 28 (bust described as laureate, in 
error). A flawless example of the penultimate issue of 

Roman gold from the Cyzicene mint, Superb 


Valentinian I, a staunchly Christian officer under Julian and Jovian, may have been a 
member of the dissident cabal which assassinated Julian the Apostate. Valentinian was 
proclaimed emperor at Nicaea in February A.D. 364 after Jovian's accidental death by 
smoke inhalation, The new emperor very shortly elevated his younger brother Valens as his 
colleague. Valens was given authority over the East, until recently the province of the senior 
Augustus, while Valentinian assumed the heavier responsibility for the defense of the West 
against a growing barbarian threat. 


The accession donative of Valentinian I and Valens was produced by a number of mints and 
paid out at different times and places according to the movements of the two emperors. The 
earliest donative coinage was struck at the mints closest to the site of Valentinian's 
elevation: Nicomedia and Cyzicus. The present solidus is assigned by Bastien to that 
accession donative (Monnaie er Donativa, pp. 92-94, see especially p. 94), His attribution 
is confirmed by the letters SM in the mintmark, which indicate that the court was present 
at Cyzicus when the solidus was struck; for a fuller explanation of the letters SM, see 
commentary on lot 118 above. 


The Restitutor Reipublicae reverse type was used for the first issues of the new reign at all 
mints in what was to prove the last unified coinage of the empire. The type depicts the 
emperor in military attire while the legend proclaims him “the restorer of the state,” an 
allusion to the miserable performance of Jovian, who had ceded much Roman territory to 
Persia. Equally significant is the Christian monogram on the emperor's standard, represent- 
ing the new reign's repudiation of the pagan revival attempted by Julian U. This monogram 
was the divine sign seen by Constantine the Great in a dream before the battle of the Milvian 
bridge in A.D, 312, and placed upon the shields of his soldiers. It thus symbolizes victory 
by divine dispensation, while evoking the conversion of Constantine and ultimately of the 
empire itself, 
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Solidus (4.46 gm. | ). Constantinople, special issue for the second joint consulship 
of Valentinian I and Valens, A.D. 368. D N VALENTINI—ANVS P F AVG. 
Diademed bust of Valentinian I left, clad in consular robes, holding mappa in right 
hand, and sceptre in left. Rev. VOTA—PV—BLICA. The two emperors Valentinian 
Land Valens enthroned facing, both nimbate and in consular regalia, each holding 
mappa in raised right hand, and sceptre in left, captives on either side kneeling at 
their feet, CONS between star and wreath in exergue. RIC IX, p. 217, 29a. Cohen 
VIII, p. 97, 67/68. Cf. PCR 111, p. 65, 1448 (for the parallel issue of Valens). Same 
obverse die as Christie Auction “Property of a Lady,” London, 1984, lot 182. 
Very rare, and of considerable interest. Extremely fine 


The obverse type depicts Valentinian I wearing the trabea or consular robe and holding the 
mappa, a symbol of the circus games that celebrated the assumption of the chief magistracy. 
The leftward orientation of the bust is yet another sign of a “special portrait.” The reverse 
type repeats the consular iconography in duplicate. The addition of the nimbus, an imperial 
attibute (see commentary on lot 139 above), further reinforces the reference to the second 
joint consulship of the Valentinian I and Valens in A.D, 368. Bastien has concluded that 
other significant events were probably associated in a single donative, notably the 
quinquennalia or fifth anniversary celebration of the two Augusti, due just a matter of weeks 
after their assumption of the consulship, and also perhaps a commemoration of the elevation 
of Valentinian’s son Gratian to the rank of Augustus in the preceding year (see P. Bastien, 
“Les solidi des «vota publica» de Valentinien I à Théodose 1,” NAC 14 (1985), p. 313, and 
ibid., Monnaie et Donativa, p. 95), Burgess too cites the coordination of the imperial 
consulship with the quinquennial vows on this occasion (see “Quinquennial vota and the 
imperial consulship in the fourth and fifth centuries, 337-511," NC 1988, pp. 84, 91), 


The legend VOTA PVBLICA, “public vows,” is anew one forthe Roman gold coinage. The 
term vora publica refers to the solemn vows for the welfare of the state made by the consuls 
when they assumed their magistracy at the beginning of the year. Under the Republic these 
public vows were made on New Year's Day, but under the empire they were transferred to 
3 January. It was probably also on 3 January that the troops publicly renewed their oath of 
allegiance to the emperor and received a donative or bonus in return. Thus the solidi bearing 
this legend were normally intended for distribution on 3 January, although circumstances 
might sometimes have delayed this disbursement (see Bastien, art. cit., pp. 305-311). 


The donative coinage for the combined imperial consulship and anniversary involved most 
of the empire’s mints, with a particularly close coordination between the output of Trier, 
capital of Valentinian, and Constantinople, capital of Valens. This fact illustrates the spirit 
of fraternal cooperation that characterizes this joint reign. 
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Valens 


A.D, 364-378, in the East 


Solidus (4.45 gm. < ). Antioch, circa A.D. 364-early 365, DN VALENS—PER F 
AVG. Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Valens right. Rev. RES- 
TITVTOR—REIPVBLICAE., Valens, in military attire, standing facing, looking 
right, resting with right hand on standard ornamented with cross, and holding 
Victory on globe in left, large cross in left field, *ANTA* in exergue. RIC IX, p. 
272, 2d, and p. 271, variety xxxvii. Cohen VII, p. 108, 36. Cf. Kent-Hirmer pl. 
177, 697; and PCR III, p. 66, 1452 (different mintmark). Same dies as Mazzini 
Collection, vol. V, 1958, p. 230, 36v., and pl. Ixi. 

A svarce variant, with prominent Christian imagery. Superb 


Flavius Valens, the younger brother of the emperor Valentinian 1, was raised to the rank 
of Augustus on 28 March A.D. 364 and charged with the governance of the eastern half 
of the empire. He is mostly remembered for his catastrophic defeat in the battle of 
Adrianople, 9 August 378, where the Visigoths nearly annihilated the Roman army. 


The present solidus, like the preceding, was part of the accession donative of Valentinian 
Land Valens. At three of the empire's mints—Constantinople, Nicomedia, and Antioch— 
the accession donative was associated with another donative paid at the beginning of 365 
for the joint consulship of Valentinian and Valens in that year. The two are particularly 
difficult to distinguish at Antioch, which minted a large and important gold coinage 
between 364 and 367 (see Bastien, Monnaie et Donativa, p. 92f, note 16, and p, 94, note 
B). 


On the reverse type, see commentary on lot 149, Here the Christian monogram on the 
standard ıs replaced by a cross. The cross in the left field, while only a control mark and 
not an integral part of the type, nevertheless serves to reiterate the increasingly public 
embrace of Christianity by the imperial authorities. 
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Procopius usurper in Constantinople, A.D. 365-366 


Solidus (4.47 gm. ! ), Constantinople. D N PROCO—PIVS P F AVG. Diademed, 
draped, and cuirassed bust of Procopius, bearded, right. Rev. REPARATI—O FEL 
TEMP. Procopius, in military attire, standing facing, looking right, holding spear, 
point upwards, in right hand, and resting left on shield at his side, CONS in exergue. 
RIC IX, p. 209, 2a. Cohen VII, p. 121, 5. Kent-Hirmer pl. 178, 699 (this coin). 
An exceptional specimen of this extremely rare issue 

by the last kinsman of the house of Constantine. Extremely fine 


Procopius was a kinsman of Julian II and thus a last scion of the house of Constantine the 
Great. Procopius accompanied Julian on his Persian expedition and, after his assassination, 
was removed from his command by the new emperor Jovian and assigned to transport the 
corpse back to Tarsus and to organize the funeral observances, On 28 September A.D. 365 
he raised a revolt at Constantinople against the absent Valens, who had set out to renew the 
war with the Persians. Procopius seized Thrace and parts of Asia Minor, but he was defeated 
by Valens the following year and executed on 27 May. 


This solidus was part of Procopius” accession donative, which consisted of solidi and 
siliquae from the mints of Constantinople. Cyzicus, and Nicomedia (Bastien, Monnaie et 
Donativa, p. 94). The reverse legend revives a theme from the bronze coinage of Constans 
and Constantius I, “the restoration of happy times.” The allusion was no doubt intended 
as a reminder of Procopius’ blood ties to the great Constantinian dynasty, which constituted 
the basis for his claim to the throne. The type, the emperor militant, is bereft of the labarum 
or Christian standard which he bears on contemporary coins of Valentinian and Valens (see 
lots 149 and 151). Instead his shield bears a solar device which may possibly allude to the 
star that had appeared in place of imperial vora on the Antioch coinage of Julian as Caesar 
(see lot 147). For evidence that the solar shield may be a pagan symbol, see Wealth of the 
Ancient World: The Nelson Bunker Hunt and William Herbert Hunt Collections (Fort 
Worth, 1983), p. 277. 


Procopius’ beard, like the star, may announce his affiliation with Julian (see commentary 
on the solidus of Julian Augustus, lot 148), In addition, a beard was a common token of 
mourning, particularly associated with vows of vengeance, and in this sense also it may be 
interpreted in light of Procopius’ attachment to Julian. 
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Gratian 


A.D. 367-383, in the West 


Solidus (4.47 gm. < ). Trier, special issue for Gratian's fifth consulship, with 
Theodosius I, A.D. 380. DN GRATIA—NVS PFAVG. Diademed bust of Gratian 
left, clad in consular robes, holding mappa in right hand, and sceptre in left. Rev. 
VOTA 一 PV—BLICA, The two emperors Gratian and Theodosius I enthroned 
facing, both nimbate and in consular regalia, each holding mappa in raised right 
hand, and sceptre in left, TROBT in exergue. P, Bastien, “Les solidi des «vota 
publica» de Valentinien I à Théodose 1," NAC XIV (1985), p. 324, 6e (this coin). 
Unlisted in RIC IX (but ef. p. 24, 51, for a similar issue depicting Gratian and 
Valentinian II = Cohen VIII, p. 134, 63 = PCR III, p. 68, 1458). 
Extremely rare: one of only two known. Of great historical importance. 
Superb 


Ex Miinzen € Medaillen Auction 35 (Basel, 16 June 1967, lot 168). 


Flavius Gratianus became senior Augustus at the age of nineteen, following the death of his 
uncle Valens who perished in battle against the Goths at Adrianople (9 August 378), His 
brother Valentinian H was only seven years old at the time, so Gratian had to look elsewhere 
fora candidate to fill the vacant eastern throne at this time of grave military crisis. His choice 
fell on the experienced general Theodosius, whose father Count Theodosius had been 
executed for high treason only three years before. 


Gratian and Theodosius held a joint consulship in 380, the year following the latter's 
elevation to imperial status. It was the western emperor's fifth and final consulship; for the 
new eastern emperor it was the first of three consulships which he was destined to hold 
during the course of his sixteen-year reign. This remarkable solidus of Gratian, issued from 
his principal residence of Treveri (Trier), depicts the consular colleagues as equal partners 
in the exercise of their imperial authority. A similar type, issued on the same occasion, 
shows Gratian and his younger brother Valentinian II enthroned, the latter, however, 
noticeably smaller in stature. The “vota publica” may simply refer to vows undertaken for 
the deliverance of the Empire from the scourge of the Gothic invaders. Alternatively, they 
may representan early celebration of Gratian's quindecennalia, which should not officially 
have commenced until 24 August 381. The political circumstances of the time, and the joint 
consulship with the new eastern emperor, may well have been thought reason enough to 
bring forward the celebration of Gratian's fifteenth anniversary. 
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Valentinian II 


Solidus (4.44 gm. * ). Milan, circa A.D. 383. DN VALENTINI—ANVS P F AVG. 
Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Valentinian II right. Rev. VICTOR—IA 
AVGG. Two emperors, of equal size, enthroned facing, both nimbate, holding 
globe between them, Victory hovering in background, palm branch on ground 
between their feet, COM in exergue. RIC IX, p. 77, 5e, and p. 78, 8a. Cohen VIII, 
p. 143, 37. Rare. Superb 


The imperial career of the unfortunate young prince Valentinian II spanned some sixteen 
and a half years, from his elevation at the age of four, less than a week after his father’s death 
in 375, to his final despairing gesture of suicide on 15 May 392. At no time during this period 
was he in a position to exercise independent authority, his destiny always being in the hands 
of others. Initially, Valentinian's nominal sphere of influence was Italy, North Africa, and 
the Pannonias, but in reality his elder brother Gratian was master of the West until the 
rebellion of Magnus Maximus brought about his downfall (August 383). Thereafter, 
Valentinian was merely a pawn in the power game between Maximus, Theodosius and, 
later, the general Arbogast. 


A.D, 375-392, in the West 


In the spring of 381 Gratian transferred his court from Trier to Milan, bringing with him 
moneyers for the purpose of opening a mintat the new imperial residence. The reverse type 
of the earliest solidi from this mint is the typical Treveran design of two seated emperors, 
combined with the mint mark MDOB. This was soon replaced by the mark COM which, 
though it does not specifically name the place of origin, may be seen to indicate Milan by 
comparison with the earlier signed issues. This coin may be dated to the period shortly 
before to just after the downfall of Gratian in 383. Valentinian no longer bears the title ITVN 
(Junior), a feature of earlier issues, and the obverse legend is divided by the portrait—a mark 
of seniority, As the young Valentinian began to feel increasingly threatened by the presence 
of Magr:us Maximus in Gaul, he started looking to his eastern colleague Theodosius for 
protection against possible aggression on the part of the usurper. At the Milan mint this shift 
in policy brought about a change of type on the gold coinage, the typically western design 
of two emperors being replaced by an enthroned Constantinopolis with “Concordia” 
legend, a type introduced by Theodosius in 379 (see next lot). 
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Valentinian II 


Solidus (4.43 gm. | ). Constantinople, circa A.D. 388. DN VALENTINI—ANVS 
PFAVG. Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Valentinian II right. Rev. CON- 
CORDI—A AVGGGS, Constantinopolis, helmeted, enthroned facing, looking 
right, her right foot set on prow, resting on sceptre held in raised right hand, and 
holding globe in extended left, CONOB in exergue. RIC IX, p. 231, 69a variant (this 
officina not recorded). Cf. Cohen VIII, p. 139, 4 (obverse legend ends [VN P F 
AVG, in error). A rare variant. Mint state 


This issue, made in the name of the western emperor Valentinian Il at the Theodosian capital 
of Constantinople, belongs to the period of civil war in 387-388. In the summer of 387 
Magnus Maximus, having promoted his infant son Flavius Victor to imperial status, 
suddenly invaded Italy, causing Valentinian to flee to Theodosius for protection. The 
eastern emperor took up his cause and marched against Maximus, defeating the usurper at 
Poetovio (28 July 388). Nominally, Valentinian was now recognized as emperor of the 
West, but his actual authority was restricted to Gaul, where he resided under the “protec- 
tion” of the general Arbogast. The reality of the situation was that Theodosius became 
master of the entire empire following the downfall of Magnus Maximus. 


A.D. 375-392, in the West 


The absence of lions’ heads ornamenting the throne characterizes this group of solidi, which 
includes issues marking Arcadius’ quinquennalia (commencing 16 January 387) and 
Theodosius’ decennalia (commencing 19 January 388). As one might expect, production 
of coins in the name of Valentinian was on a very limited scale in comparison with those 
struck for the eastern emperors. It is, perhaps, significant that no mention is made of 
Valentinian's vota, as this would have drawn attention to his technical seniority over both 
Theodosius and Arcadius. 
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Theodosius I, the Great 


Solidus (4.45 gm. | ). Sirmium, circa A.D. 379. D N THEODO—SIVS P F AVG. 

Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Theodosius I right. Rev. VICTOR—IA 

AVGG. Two emperors, of equal size, enthroned facing, holding globe between 

them, Victory hovering in background, palm branch on ground between their feet, 

SIROB in exergue. RIC IX, p. 160, 10a (citing specimen in Allotte de la Fiiye 
Collection, Florange & Ciani, Paris, 1925, lot 567). Cohen VIII, p. 159, 37. 

An extremely rare variant of this brief coinage produved at Sirmium 

10 help finance Theodosius’ campaign against the invading Goths. 

Large portrait of good style. Superb 


A.D. 379-395 


The disastrous battle of Adrianople (9 August 378), in which the eastern emperor Valens 
lost his life, presented the new senior Augustus Gratian with a serious dilemma. His brother 
Valentinian Il was far too young to assume any governmental responsibilities, and Gratian, 
who was only nineteen himself, must have had grave personal doubts concerning his ability 
to single-handedly undertake the defense of the entire empire. Accordingly, he summoned 
from Spain Flavius Theodosius, a soldier of great experience and repute, who had retired 
to his family estates in 376 following the execution of his father on charges of high treason. 
The two men met at Sirmium, and on 19 January 379 Gratian elevated Theodosius to the 
rank of coemperor and ruler of the eastern provinces. One can only surmise at the degree 
of animosity felt by the new emperor for his colleague, because of the tragic fate of his father. 


Sirmium, the place of Theodosius’ elevation, only operated sporadically as a mint, 
providing additional supplies of money when the military situation on the Danube frontier 
required it. Its previous period of activity had been fifteen years earlier, at the beginning of 
the joint reign of Valentinian I and Valens, and it was not used again until after the elevation 
of Theodosius’ younger son Honorius in 393. The issue following the promotion of 
Theodosius to imperial status was in connection with the military operations against the 
invading Visigoths. It was produced by moneyers temporarily transferred from Siscia. The 
new emperor was not able to drive the victors of Adrianople back over the imperial frontiers 
and instead allowed them to settle as federates on Roman territory in Thrace, thus setting 
an evil precedent for the future. The reverse of this coin has the regular western type of two 
enthroned emperors. One variant shows the figure on the right as much smaller, undoubt- 
edly depicting the young Valentinian II. This rarer variant has figures of equal size 
representing Gratian and Theodosius, the senior Augusti. 
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Magnus Maximus usurper in the West, A.D. 383-388 


Solidus (4.49 gm. ! ). Trier, circa A.D, 384-387, DN MAG MA—XIMVS PF AVG. 
Diademed, draped, and cuirassed bust of Maximus right, Rev. VICTOR—IA 
AVGG. Two emperors, of equal size, enthroned facing, holding globe between 
them, Victory hovering in background, palm branch on ground between their feet, 
TROB in exergue. RIC IX, p. 28, 77b. Cohen VIII, p. 167f, 9. 

Rare. Extremely fine 


Magnus Maximus was a native of Spain, and may even have been related to Ihe emperor 
Theodosius. In 369 he saw military service in Britain under Count Theodosius, father ofthe 
future emperor, and he was later appointed commander-in-chief of the military establish- 
ment in the island province. Dissatisfaction with the rule of the western emperor Gratian 
led ultimately to a military uprising in Britain, and Magnus Maximus was proclaimed 
emperor by his troops (383). The usurper lost no time in invading Gaul where Gratian's 
army soon transferred its allegiance to him, thus bringing about the speedy downfall of the 
western emperor, The following year Maximus obtained recognition of his status by 
Theodosius, the young Valentinian II being left in possession of Italy and Illyricum. 
Eventually, in 387, Maximus’ ambitions led him to invade Italy, an action which was to cost 
him his throne and his life. Theodosius took up the cause of the refugee emperor Valentinian 
Il, and Maximus was decisively defeated by the eastern army at the battle of Poetovio. His 
execution took place at Aquileia soon afterwards (August 388). 


Treveri (Trier) was Maximus’ principal place of residence and his most important mint. His 
earliest solidi revived the Restitutor Reipublicae standing emperor type of Valentinian I, but 
after he had secured Theodosius’ recognition he replaced this with the normal design of two 
emperors enthroned. The figures are of the same size, showing that Maximus considered 
himself an equal partner with the eastern emperor. Gold struck by Maximus in Italy, 
following his invasion in 387, depicts emperors of unequal size. Having broken with 
Theodosius through his violation of Valentinian’s territory, Maximus was now showing 
himself seated beside his infant son Flavius Victor, raised to the rank of coemperor shortly 
before the Italian invasion. 
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Constantine III usurper in the West, A.D. 407411 


Solidus (4.48 gm. | ). Lyons, first phase of coinage, before the death of Arcadius, 
A.D. 407-1 May 408. D N CONSTAN—TINVS P F AVG. Diademed, draped, and 
cuirassed bust of Constantine III right. Rev. VICTORI A—AAAVGGGG. Con- 
stantine, in military attire, standing right, his left foot set on reclining captive, 
resting on standard held in right hand, and in left holding globe surmounted by 
Victory which is about to crown the emperor, L— D in field, COMOB in exergue. 
Cohen VIII, p. 199, 6. Bastien Le Monnayage de I’ Atelier de Lyon, du regne de 
Jovien à la mort de Jovin (363-413), p. 247f, type 244, plates xxv-xxvii. Kent- 
Hirmer pl. 187, 738. 

An outstanding specimen of this very rare issue. Superb 


Roman authority in the island province of Britain was rapidly weakening in the early years 
of the fifth century, In frustration at the ineptitude of the central government the British army 
raised, in rapid succession, three of its own number to imperial status. The first two of these, 
Marcus and Gratian, soon perished, leaving behind them no numismatic record, but the 
third, Flavius Claudius Constantinus, achieved much greater success. A common soldier of 
obscure origin, Constantine II] emulated Magnus Maximus, almost a quarter of a century 
before, by crossing to Gaul to press his claims as a legitimate colleague of the official 
emperors. This he partially succeeded in doing, though the largescale withdrawal of troops 
from Britain at this critical juncture undoubtedly contributed to the rapid breakdown of 
Roman administration in the province. Constantine gained reluctant recognition from the 
western emperor Honorius, but failed to win the approval of the government in Constantin- 
ople. Through alliances with various Germanic chiefs in Gaul Constantine was able to 
maintain his authority for about four years, and even succeeded in extending his rule briefly 
into northern Spain. Ultimately, however, the government of Honorius was able to reassert 
itself in the area through the energetic general Constantius (later Constantius III). Con- 
stantine was besieged in his capital of Arelate (Arles), captured, and later executed. 


Constantine [I's coinage is the most important of all the early fifth century western 
usurpers, and was produced in both gold and silver at Arelate, Lugdunum, and Treveri, The 
somewhat bizarre multiplication of the “Augustorum” legend on reverse to 
AAAAVGGGG does, in fact, have a precise chronological significance. Clearly, the 
reference is to the joint rule of four Augusti—Arcadius and Theodosius II in the East, 
Honorius and Constantine HI himself in the West. The issue thus predates Arcadius’ death 
on ] May 408, enabling the series to be closely dated to the early part of Constantine’s reign. 
The type of emperor trampling on captive, introduced by Theodosius I in his final years, was 
to become the norm for western solidi until the reign of Valentinian LI. 
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Priscus Attalus puppet of the Goths, first reign, A.D. 409-410 


Solidus (4,48 gm. ). Rome, PRISCVS ATTA—LVS PF AVG. Diademed, draped, 
and cuirassed bust of Attalus right. Rev. INVICTA RO—MA AETERNA. Roma 
enthroned facing, holding on extended right hand globe surmounted by Victory, 
which is about to crown her, and resting with left on sceptre, R—M in field. 
COMOB in exergue. Cohen VIII, p. 204, 3. PCR III, p. 80, 1521. 

Extremely rare. Some light scratches on obverse. Otherwise extremely fine 


The Visigoths, under their powerful leader Alaric, had long been held at bay by Honorius’ 
brilliant general Stilicho, himself half barbarian. In 408, however, Stilicho fell from favor 
and was put to death by Honorius at the new imperial residence of Ravenna. This allowed 
Alaric to advance unopposed on Rome, and by threatening to destroy the city’s granaries 
at Portus he coerced the Senate into setting up a puppet emperor, Priscus Attalus, in 
opposition to the legitimate ruler Honorius (409). Hitherto a pagan, Attalus was now 
baptized into the Arian faith by a Gothic bishop. His regime was, however, of short duration 
for he quarreled with his benefactor and was deposed after a reign of only one year. Soon 
afterwards Rome was captured and sacked by the Goths, the first time the city had fallen 
into foreign hands for eight centuries. Remaining in the Gothic camp after their withdrawal 
to Gaul, Attalus was again set up as a rival to Honorius in 414, this time by Alaric’s 
successor, Ataulf. Deposed for a second time the following year, he was eventually 
delivered into Honorius’ hands and banished to Lipara. 


The coinage of Priscus Attalus issued at Rome in 409-410 is of considerable interest, and 
includes solidi in silver as well as the normal gold and silver denominations. There is much 
irony in the unusual! reverse type which celebrated “Unconquerable Eternal Rome” on the 
very eve of the Gothic capture and sack of the city, 
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Constantius III 8 February—2 September A.D. 421, in the West 


Solidus (4.46 gm. | ). Ravenna. D N CONSTAN—TIVS P F AVG. Diademed, 
draped, and cuirassed bust of Constantius III right, Rev. VICTORI—A AVGGG. 
Constantius, in military attire, standing right, his left foot set on reclining captive, 
resting on standard held in right hand, and in left holding globe surmounted by 
Victory which is about to crown the emperor, R — V in field, COMOB in exergue. 
Cohen VIII, p. 192, ۱۰ Kent-Hirmer plates 188-9, 741. PCR III, p. 81, 1526. Same 
reverse die as Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 
793. Of great rarity, Extremely fine plus 


The general Constantius rose to prominence in the period following the sack of Rome by 
the Goths. Appointed Master of Soldiers by Honorius in 411, he quickly disposed of the 
usurper Constantine III and thereafter continued to grow in political stature until, eventu- 
ally, he exercised virtually complete control over the western empire. In 417 he married 
Honorius’ half-sister, Galla Placidia, who had recently been released by the Goths after five 
years of detention following the sack of Rome. She bore him two children: one the future 
emperor Valentinian III, the other a daughter, Honoria. Finally, in 421, the childless 
Honorius was induced to proclaim Constantius coemperor in the West, and he ascended the 
throne as Constantius IIL However, the government of Theodosius II in Constantinople 
refused to recognize his elevation, and it appeared that the spectre of civil war was looming. 
But after a reign of less than seven months Constantius III died, leaving his two-year-old 
son as heir to the western throne. 


The brevity of Constantius’ reign accounts for the extreme rarity of his coinage. The reverse 
type of this solidus, struck at Honorius’ residence of Ravenna, conforms to the standard 
western design of emperor trampling on captive. The triple ending of the legend (AVGGG), 
if it had not already become mere convention, refers to the three emperors Honorius, 
Theedosius II, and Constantius II himself. 
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Johannes usurper in the West, A.D. 423-425 


Solidus (4.18 gm. / ). Ravenna. DN IOHAN—NES P F AVG, Diademed, draped, 
and cuirassed bust of Johannes, bearded, right. Rev. VICTORI—A AVGGG. 
Johannes, in military attire, standing right, his left foot set on reclining captive, 
resting on standard held in right hand, and in left holding globe surmounted by 
Victory which is about to crown the emperor, R — V in field, COMOB in exergue. 
Cohen VII, p. 208, 4. Kent-Hirmer pl. 187, 740. PCR III, p. 81, 1528, 

Very rare. About extremely fine 


Following the death of Constantius III relations between the widowed empress Galla 
Placidia and her half-brother, Honorius, grew increasingly strained. Finally, in423, she was 
banished from Ravenna and sought refuge, together with her children, at the court of her 
nephew Theodosius II in Constantinople. Later the same year Honorius died of dropsy and 
the western throne was usurped by a civil servant of Gothic ancestry named Johannes, who 
had been senior notary under the late emperor. The rightful heir to the western throne was 
the four-year-old Valentinian, son of Constantius II and Placidia. His cause was espoused 
by his cousin Theodosius II, and an army was despatched against Johannes. After initial 
reverses the eastern troops succeeded in occupying Ravenna, and the unfortunate usurper 
was deposed, mutilated, and exhibited in the circus mounted on an ass, before finally being 
executed (June, 425). 


Coins of the eighteen-month reign of Johannes are very rare, and exhibit the interesting 
feature of a bearded imperial! portrait, uncommon in the late Roman period and sometimes 
indicative of pagan sympathies. The reverse design is of the standard western type, and the 
triple ending of the legend (AVGGG) was now purely conventional, representing mechani- 
cal copying of earlier issues on which it had had a true significance. Johannes also issued 
similar solidi in the name of Theodosius Il in a vain attempt to secure recognition from the 
government at Constantinople. 
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Valentinian III 


A.D. 425-455, in the West 


Solidus (4.46 gm. | ). Rome, special issue for Valentinian's second consulship, 
A.D, 426. DN PLA VALENTI—NIANVS P F AVG. Diademed bust of Valentinian 
III left, clad in consular robes, holding mappa in raised right hand, and eagle-tipped 
sceptre in left. Rev, VICTORI—A AVGGG. Valentinian III, clad in consular regalia, 
enthroned facing, his feet on stool, holding mappa in raised right hand, and eagle- 
tipped sceptre in left, R—M in field, COMOB in exergue. Cohen VIII, p. 213, 26 
variant = Ponton d' Amécourt Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 807 
(emperor holds cruciform sceptre instead of eagle-tipped sceptre on obverse and 

reverse; issued for a later consulship, probably his seventh in A.D. 450). 
Of great rarity and importance: possibly the only recorded specimen of this 
issue. Minor cut in obverse field. Otherwise extremely fine 


Placidius Valentinianus, son of Constantius ll and Galla Placidia, was born in 419, and was 
living in exile in Constantinople at the time of his uncle Honorius’ death in 423. Only with 
the military support of his cousin, the eastern emperor Theodosius IT, was he able to claim 
his rightful inheritance and to ascend the throne of the western empire, following the 
downfall of the usurper Johannes (May/June, 425). His thirty-year reign—much longer 
than the sum total of all nine of his successors in the West—witnessed a continuation of the 
steady decline of imperial authority in the western provinces, which had also typified the 
equally long reign of Honorius. The Vandals, under their dynamic leader Gaiseric, were 
especially troublesome and, invading North Africa via Spain, established a powerful inde- 
pendent kingdom centered on Carthage. Attila the Hun also posed a grave threat to the 
security of the West. but this onslaught was checked by the brilliant victory of Valentinian’s 
great general Aetius on the Catalaunian Plains (451). Jealous of his general's power the 
emperor foolishly cut him down and, deprived of the principal support to his throne, within 
six months himself fell victim to the assassin’s knife (16 March 455). 


This exceptional gold solidus commemorates one of the eight consulships which Valentin- 
ian held during the course of his imperial career. The neat execution of the dies indicates 
a date early in the reign, and further corroboration of this is provided by the eagle-tipped 
sceptre held by the emperor on both obverse and reverse. This feature is typical of the 
consular solidi of Honorius, whereas during the course of Valentinian’s reign he came to 
adopt the eastern custom of showing the consul with cruciform sceptre, The year 426 
witnessed the young emperor's second consulship, his first since his promotion to the rank 
of Augustus, and it seems reasonable to attribute the present coin to that auspicious 
occasion. His third consulship, held jointly with Theodosius I] in 430, is another possibility. 
but Valentinian would then have been celebrating the completion of hisquinquennalia (first 
five years of rule) and one would have expected to see a votive legend on the reverse rather 
than the regular VICTORIA AVGGG, 
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Galla Placidia mother of Valentinian III 


Solidus (4.47 gm. | (۰ Mint traveling with Theodosius Il in Asia, A.D. 443. GALLA 
PLA—CIDIA AVG. Diademed and draped bust of Galla Placidia right, crowned by 
the manus Dei above. Rev. IMP XXXXII COS — XVII P P. Constantinopolis 
enthroned left, left foot set on prow, holding globus cruciger on extended right 
hand, and sceptre in left, shield at her side, star in left field, COMOB in exergue. 
Cf. Cohen VII, p. 194, 2 (citing specimen in the J.H. Hoffmann Collection: AVG 
omitted on obverse, in error). Women of the Caesars, pl. Ixv (this coin). Same 
obverse die as Niggeler Collection, part 3, Leu/Miinzen & Medaillen, Basel,1967, 
lot 1579. An extremely rare late issueof this remarkable empress, 
struck under her nephew, the eastern emperor Theodosius 11. 

Extremely fine plus 


The empress Galla Placidia had a most extraordinary career spanning the first half of the 
turbulent fifth century. Born about 388, she was the daughter of Theodosius the Great by 
his second wife Galla, and half-sister of Arcadius and Honorius. Taken prisoner by Alaric 
during the sack of Rome by the Visigoths in 410, she was eventually married to his 
successor, Ataulf, Following Ataulf’s death she was ransomed to the Romans for 600,000 
measures of grain, and in 417 married the general Constantius by whom she had a son, the 
future emperor Valentinian II, and a daughter, Honoria. She acted as regent for the first 
twelve years of her son’s reign (425-437), but then gradually faded into the background as 
the political influence of the general Aetius increased. Her final years were devoted to the 
erection of sacred buildings in Ravenna, and her tomb, which contained also the remains 
of Honorius and Constantius III, is still to be seen in the city. 


Coins honoring Galla Placidia were struck both in the western empire, under her son 
Valentinian III, and in the East by her nephew Theodosius II. She may already have held 
the rank of Augusta under Honorius, but if not she certainly received it in 424 when 
Valentinian was created Caesar. This attractive solidus, issued from an uncertain Asian 
mint, may be closely dated by Theodosius II's titles which appear on the reverse. His forty- 
second imperatorial acclamation, corresponding to the years of his reign, covers the period 
10 January 443 to 10 January 444, whilst the celebration of his eighteenth and final 
consulship on | January 444 indicates that the issue to which the present coin belongs had 
ceased before the end of the year 443. After the reign of Theodosius Il the seated figure of 
Constantinopolis disappeared from the gold coinage of the eastern empire, not to be seen 
again until the reign of Justin II more than a century later. 
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Justa Grata Honoria 


Solidus (4.48 gm. / ). Ravenna, circa A.D. 430. D N IVST GRAT HO—NORIA P 
FAVG, Diademed and draped bust of Honoria right, crowned by the manus Dei 
above, her robe ornamented with cross on right shoulder. Rev. BONO REI— 
PVBLICAE. Winged Victory standing left, holding long jeweled cross resting on 
ground in right hand, left hand at her side, star in upper field, R—V in central field, 
COMOB in exergue. Cohen VIII, p. 219, ۱۰ Kent-Hirmer pl. 192, 756 (same reverse 
die). PCR III, p. 83, 1540. Women of the Caesars, pl. Ixvi and Ixvii (this coin). 
Same dies as Mazzini Collection, vol. V, 1958, p. 282, 1, and pl. Ixxiv; Sir Arthur 
Evans Collection, Naville 3, Lucerne, 1922, lot 256; and Ponton d Amécourt 
Collection, Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 1887, lot 813. Extremely rare. 

Some scraping on reverse.Otherwise about extremely fine/very fine plus 


Ex Münzen & Medaillen Auction 35 (Basel, 16 June 1967, lot 187). 


The elder sister of Valentinian II, Honoria was born in 417 and seems to have received the 
title of Augusta at about the age of thirteen. This coin was probably struck on the occasion 
of her elevation to imperial status, and the reverse legend proclaims that the young empress 
was “[born] for the good of the state.” This sentiment would not have been echoed twenty 
years later when Honoria, angry with her brother for ordering her to marry a Roman whom 
she disliked, appealed for help to Attila the Hun. The barbarian was only too pleased to pose 
as the champion of the outraged empress and, choosing to interpret her cri de coeur as a 
proposal of marriage, promptly demanded half of Valentinian's empire as dowry. Luckily, 
at this moment of crisis the western empire was able to call upon the services of the great 
general Aetius. In alliance with the Visigoths in Gaul the Romans inflicted upon Attila the 
one great military defeat of his career, thus saving the state from the frightful potential 
consequences of Honoria’s foolish action. 


sister of Valentinian IIT 
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Petronius Maximus 


16 March-31 May A.D. 455, in the West 


Solidus (4.46 gm. | ). Rome, D N PETRONIVS MA—XIMVS PF AVG. Diademed, 
draped, and cuirassed bust of Petronius Maximus right. Rev. VICTORI—A 
AVGGG. Petronius Maximus, in military attire, standing facing, his right foot set 
on human-headed serpent, resting on long cross held in right hand, and in left 
holding globe surmounted by Victory which is about to crown the emperor, R— 
M in field, COMOB in exergue. Cohen VIII, p. 220, 1. Lacam La fin de I’ Empire 
Romain et le Monnayage or en Italie, vol. 1, p. 74, pl. xviii, 6 (this coin). Kent- 
Hirmer pl. 192, 758 (same obverse die) = PCR II, p. 84. 1547. Same dies as 
Mazzini Collection, vol. V, 1958, p. 283, I, and pl. Ixxiv. 
An exceptionally fine specimen of the extremely rare coinage 
of this ephemeral ruler. Extremely fine plus 


Ex O'Hagan Collection (Sotheby, London, 13 July 1908, lot 840); ex Hoffmann 
Collection (Rollin & Feuardent, Paris, 2 May 1898). 


Petronius Maximus was born about 395 and held a series of increasingly important 
government posts under Honorius and Valentinian III, culminating in his elevation to 
patrician rank in 445. By 454 he was sufficiently powerful to engineer the downfall of 
Aetius, and the following year arranged for the assassination of the emperor himself, 
Maximus immediately ascended the western throne, without waiting forthe approval of the 
eastern emperor Marcian, and forced Valentinian’s widow Licinia Eudoxia to marry him. 
She, however, appealed for help to the Vandal king Gaiseric at Carthage, and he lost no time 
in answering her plea by setting sail for Rome with a large fleet. Panic ensued in the city 
and the emperor himself, instead of making preparations for a siege, was one of the first to 
attempt flight. He did not escape, however. instead falling victim to the fury of the mob after 
a reign of only two and a half months. Two days later Gaiseric entered Rome and spent the 
next two weeks plundering the city, finally returning to Carthage with the empress Licinia 
Eudoxia and her two daughters. 


Only gold solidi are known to have been struck during Petronius Maximus’ brief reign, and 
these mostly from the Rome mint, with just a single specimen recorded from Ravenna. The 
reverse type is copied from that of his predecessor, Valentinian III, and depicts the emperor 
holding a cross and trampling on a human-headed serpent, presumably symbolic of evil. 
This design persisted until the reign of Severus III, but thereafter succumbed to the growing 
influence of eastern types on the coinage of the western empire. 
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Severus III A.D. 461-465, in the West 


Solidus (4.40 gm. | ). Rome. DN LIBIVS SEVE—RVS PF AVG. Diademed, draped, 
and cuirassed bust of Severus III right. Rev. VICTORI—A AVGGG. Severus III, in 
military attire, standing facing, his right foot set on human-headed serpent, resting 
on long cross held in right hand, and in left holding globe surmounted by Victory 
which is about to crown the emperor, R—M in field, COMOB in exergue. Cohen 
VIII, 0.2271 8. Lacam I, p. 336, pl. Ixxxvii-2,4: type B, variety a (this coin). Kent- 
Hirmer pl. 193, 761 = PCR III, p. 85, 1552. Very rare. 

Extremely fine plus 


Ex Christie Auction “Property of a Lady” (London, 9 October 1984, lot 192); ex 
E.S.G. Robinson Collection (Hess-Leu, Lucerne, 23 March 1961, lot 473). 


Libius Severus, elevated to the western throne almost four months after Majorian's 
downfall, was a puppet emperor in every sense of the term. His origin is totally obscure, and 
it appears that he was perfectly content to act merely as a figurehead while Ricimer 
exercised the imperial authority in everything butname. Appointed without the approval of 
the eastern emperor Leo, he was never recognized at Constantinople where the western 
throne was deemed to have fallen vacant afterthe death of Majorian. The degree ofinfluence 
exercised by the Master of Soldiers at this time may be gauged by the actual appearance of 
Ricimer's name, in monogram form, on small bronze coins of Severus III'S reign. 
Eventually it seems that Ricimer came to regard his creature as more of a burden than an 
asset, and the emperor's death towards the end of 465 may not have been the result of natural 
causes. 


Not surprisingly. the coin types of this reign show little originality other than the appearance 
of Ricimer's monogram, already noted. The solidi are purely conventional, with the 
standard diademed portrait, and the eZmperor trampling on serpent motif introduced by 
Valentinian III. Libius Severus was, in fact, the last emperor to employ this reverse type, 
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Anthemius 


A.D. 467-472, in the West 


Solidus (4.43 gm. | ). Rome. DN ANTHE—MIVS PF AVG. Helmeted and cuirassed 
bust of Anthemius three-quarter face to right, holding in right hand a spear 
diagonally over right shoulder, shield ornamented with horseman device on left 
arm. Rev, SALVS R—EIP—VBLICAE. Two emperors (Leo land Anthemius), both 
in military attire, standing facing, supporting between them globus surmounted by 
large cross, and each holding vertical spear, large star in lower central field, 
CORMOB in exergue, Cf, Cohen VIII, p. 231, 7 (CORMO for CORMOB, in error). 
Lacam I, p.461, pl. cxix, type Ill (VI), class III, variety 2. Cf. Kent-Hirmer pl, 193, 
762 (CORNOB for CORMOB) = PCR III, p. 86, 1557. 
Very rare, and of exceptionally good style—the obverse type 
virtually indistinguishable from the best contemporary products 
of the Constantinople mint. A splendid bold striking. Superb 


The reign of Procopius Anthemius ushers in the period of the western empire's final death 
throes. Possibly a descendant of the usurper Procopius (365-6). and if so related to the old 
imperial house of Constantine, Anthemius was married to Euphemia, daughter of the late 
eastern emperor Marcian. A distinguished citizen of the eastern empire, he was selected by 
Leo I to occupy the western throne, which had remained vacant for eighteen months 
following the demise of Severus IIL. In an endeavor to create a better political environment 
in the West Anthemius gave his daughter Alypia in marriage to the general Ricimer, and 
a new period of harmonious cooperation between Emperor and Master of Soldiers was 
eagerly anticipated. However, Anthemius’ failure to deal effectively with the problem of 
the Visigoths and the Vandals brought about a rapid diminution of his popularity, and 
Ricimer began to have second thoughts about his new father-in-law. Eventually, their 
relations became strained to the point where Ricimer marched on Rome and besieged the 
emperor in his capital. On the fall of the city Anthemius tried to escape disguised as a beggar. 
but was recognized, apprehended, and beheaded after a reign of five and a quarter years 
(July 472). 


With the accession of Leo I's nominee the coinage of the western empire began to break 
with its old traditions and to adopt some of the characteristic features of the eastern 
currency. The frontal military bust with spear and shield, standard on eastern solidi since 
the beginning of the fifth century, was employed extensively on the coinage of Anthemius. 
Indeed, the style of some pieces is so reminiscent of contemporary issues from the 
Constantinople mint that one is tempted to suspect that Anthemius broughta staff of eastern 
moneyers with him when he came to Italy in 467. The reverse type emphasizes the unity 
of the two empires, depicting Leo and Anthemius as joint rulers accompanied by an 
inscription proclaiming the “Wellbeing of the State.” The Rome mintmark is of a curious 
form, the letter R being inserted in the familiar COMOB, thus enabling the usual R—M 
formula to be omitted from the field; another surrender to eastern convention, 
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Romulus Augustus A.D. 475-476, last emperor in the West 


Solidus (4.47 gm. Î ). Milan. DNROMVLVS A—GVSTVS PF AVG. Helmeted and 
cuirassed bust of Romulus Augustus three-quarter face to right, holding in right 
hand a spear diagonally over right shoulder, shield ornamented with horseman 
device on left arm. Rev. VICTORI—A AVGGG:. Winged Victory standing left, 
holding long jeweled cross resting on ground in right hand, left hand at her side 
supporting fold of drapery, star in right field, «COMOB» in exergue. Cohen VIII, 
p. 243, 5. Lacam II, p. 732, pl. clxxxiii, 1-3: type 3. Kent-Hirmer pl. 194, 767 (this 
coin). Cf, PCR III, p. 88, 1568 (mintmark without pellets). Michael Grant, The 
Roman Emperors, p. 332 (obverse of this coin illustrated at chapter heading). 
An unusually fine specimen of this extremely rare and desirable coin. 
A very sharp striking, with no loss of detail. Extremely fine plus 


With the accession of Romulus Augustus the final scene is reached in the drama of the 
dissolution of the western Roman empire. In 474 the western emperor Julius Nepos 
appointed to the position of Master of Soldiers Orestes, a Roman by birth, who had at one 
time served as secretary to Attila the Hun. Following the tradition of Ricimer, Orestes 
decided to depose the unpopular emperor (another nominee from the East), and to install a 
new ruler through whom he could control the government. Nepos fled from Ravenna back 
to his former home in Dalmatia, and Orestes elevated his own young son Romulus 
Augustus, often nicknamed “Augustulus” because of his youth, to the throne of the western 
empire, For ten months the Master of Soldiers ruled Italy in the name of his son until the 
revolt of his own German soldiers, led by Flavius Odoacer (Odovacar), brought about his 
downfall and death. Romulus was deposed on 4 September 476, though he was allowed to 
retire to the palace of Lucullus in Campania, and was even granted a pension. Italy, however, 
now became a barbarian kingdom, and the last remnants of Roman rule in the West finally 
disappeared, 


The solidi of Romulus Augustus are mere copies, of debased style, of the coins of the eastern 
empire. The facing military bust is an absurdly incongruous representation for the young 
prince who was merely a helpless spectator to the final downfall of the western empire. The 
reverse type of standing Victory had been the standard reverse of the eastern emperors since 
the reign of Marcian, and was adopted in the West by Julius Nepos on his accession in 474, 
The curious misspelling of the emperor’s name, “Agustus,” is a feature of the Milan mint 
to which this coin may be safely attributed, despite the lack of a specific mint mark. Coins 
struck at Rome have the correct spelling. “Augustus.” 
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CALABRIA 


Tarentum 


circa 500-470 B.C., silver didrachm (8.12 gm. 1). TARA3, Taras astride dolphin right, holding 
cuttlefish in right hand and extending left, raised border with dot and cable pattern/Hippocamp 
right, scallop shell below, incuse border scored by fine radiating lines. O.E. Ravel, The 
Collection of Tarentine Coins Formed by M.P. Vlasto (London, 1947), 129, same dies. 

Fine archaic style. Mint state 


H.A. Cahn, “Early Tarentine chronology,” in Essays Robinson, lists Vlasto 129 under his second issue, 
circa 510-500 B.C. However this specimen does not exhibit the broad flan characteristic of Cahn’s second 
issue, Thus it would seem to belong to his third issue, dated circa 500-490 B.C. G. Brauer, Taras, Its 
History and Coinage (New Rochelle, 1986), fig. 3-4, uses a much later date, circa 470-450 B.C. 


Tarentum 


circa 490-480 B.C., silver didrachm (7.95 gm). TAPA? (retrograde), Taras astride dolphin 
right, resting right hand on back of dolphin and raising left, scallop shell below, dotted border/ 
Four-spoked wheel. H.A. Cahn, “Early Tarentine chronology,” Essays Robinson, p. 3, 80 (this 
specimen cited). Vlasto 80. Ex Leu FPL Tarentum (1960), lot 8, and MMAG 68 (1986), lot 9. 

Rare. Superb 


Tarentum 


circa 281-272 B.C., silver didrachm (6.54 gm. —). Boy jockey on prancing horse right, 
crowning mount, A in upper left field, magistrate’s name AAMY—AOE between horse’s legs/ 
TA—PAZ, nude Taras astride dolphin left, holding cornucopiae in extended right hand, and 
trident and round shield with hippocamp device in left. A.J. Evans, The “Horsemen” of 
Tarentum (London, 1889), Class VII, Type C4. SNG ANS 1114. Vlasto 750ff. 

Extremely fine 


LUCANIA 


Metapontum 


circa 330 B.C., gold drachm (2.61 gm. — ). NIKA, head of Nike three quarters right, wearing 
bead necklace, dotted border/MET AMON, barley ear with leaf on right. Jenkins, BMQ XXVII 
(1963), p. 23f, pl. iii, 1, same dies = Kraay-Hirmer 245 (obverse only illustrated). 

Very fine plus 


The rare gold drachms of Metapontum have been associated with the Italian campaigns of Alexander the 
Molossian, which elicited a major gold coinage at Tarentum. The gold drachm has been described as a 
metrological equivalent of a third silver stater, but this is hardly likely to remain the last word; and it is 
troubling that the weight does not relate to the system of denominations produced at Tarentum for 
Alexander. The inscription NIK A, naming the goddess who appears on the obverse, was probably deemed 
necessary because this bust type was normally associated with Demeter or Persephone. 


Metapontum 


circa 330-302 B.C., silver didrachm (7.89 gm. 1). Head of Demeter right, crowned with grain/ 
META, barley ear with leaf on right, AY in lower left field, star above leaf in right field. SNG 
ANS 499, same obverse die. About extremely fine 


Thurium 


circa 380 B.C., silver distater (15.65 gm. /). Head of Athena left, wearing crested Corinthian 
helmet ornamented with small figure of Scylla throwing rock, A behind neckpiece/OOYPIOQN, 
bull butting right, [tunny fish right in exergue]. S.P. Noe, The Thurian Di-Staters, NNM 71 
(New York, 1935), D.4, same dies. SNG ANS 960, same dies. Rare. About extremely fine 


Thurium 


circa 330B.C., silver distater (15.66 gm. ~ ). Head of Athena right, wearing pendant earring and 
crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with small figure of Triton holding rudder/OOYPION, 
bull butting right, in exergue owl with spread wings flying three quarters right, holding wreath 
in talons and flanked by EY—@P. Noe M6, same dies. About extremely fine 


BRUTTIUM 


Caulonia 


circa 520 B.C., silver stater (8.29 gm. 1). KAVr, nude Apollo striding right on dotted exergual 
line, holding lustral branch in raised right hand, winged daimon running right on extended left 
arm: in right field, on separate dotted exergual line, stag standing right, head reverted; raised 
border with dot and cable pattern/Obverse type, reversed and incused, except for branch, 
daimon, and stag’s antlers, which are in relief; incuse dentate border. S.P. Noe, The Coinage 
of Caulonia, NS 9 (New York, 1958), 12, same dies. Ex Sternberg XII (1982), lot 52. 
Extremely fine 
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Croton 


circa 530 B.C., silver stater (8.43 gm. 1), 2PO reading upward on left, tripod, with two serpents 
emerging from bow], standing on exergual line of dots between parallel lines, raised border of 
dots between concentric circles/Incuse tripod, the serpents in relief, on incuse exergual line, 
with incuse dentate border. SNG ANS 228, possibly same obverse die. Extremely fine 


The staters exhibiting the serpents emerging from the tripod bowl are the earliest coinage of Croton. 


Croton 


circa 500-480 B.C., silver stater (7.66 gm. |). 2PO reading upward on right, tripod on exergual 
line of dots between parallel lines, crab in left field, border of dots between concentric circles/ 
9PO reading upward on right, incuse tripod on incuse exergual line containing row of dots, 
chelys (lyre) in left field, incuse dentate border. SNG Lloyd 594, same dies. SNG Fitzwilliam 
746. Extremely fine 


Locri Epizephyrii 


circa 332-326 B.C., silver stater (7.60 gm. 1). AOKPON, laureate head of Zeus left/Eagle with 
spread wings perched left on dead hare, thunderbolt in upper left field. BMC 13. Cf. SNG ANS 
525 (thunderbolt below eagle’s head and monogram below tail). About extremely fine 


Rhegium 


circa 461 B,C., silver terradrachm (17.35 gm. 一 ) Facing lion's head, dotted border/RECI— 
NOS, oecist enthroned left, resting right hand on sceptre and left hand on hip, laurel wreath 
border. H. Herzfelder, Les monnaies d' argent de Rhegion (Paris, 1957), 1(D1/R 1), same dies. 
Jameson 452, same dies. 

High relief. Much superior to the Jameson specimen. Extremely fine 


The elegant and carefully wrought dies of this coin are the inaugural dies of Rhegium's important 
tetradrachm series. The obverse type was introduced to the Straits of Messina by the Samian refugees who 
took control of Messana in 494 B.C. and then turned it over to Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium. The seated 
figure on the reverse has been variously interpreted, as the city founder locastus, as the Demos of Rhegium, 
or as a rural deity such as Agreus or Aristaeus. 
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Rhegium 


circa 415/410-387 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16,90 gm. — ). Facing lion’s head, dotted head/ 
PET|NON, laureate head of Apollo right, olive sprig behind. SNG Spencer-Churchill 24, same 
dies. Herzfelder 89 (D54a/R76), same dies. Ex Strozzi collection 1253, J. Pierpont Morgan 
collection 100, and Stack’s sale, 14 September 1893, lot 24. A handsome very fine plus 


SICILY 


Agrigentum 


circa 460450 B.C., silvertetradrachm (16.96 gm. # ). AKRA(—ANT Of (latter part retrograde), 
eagle with closed wings standing left on dotted exergual line/Crab. SNG ANS 979-980, same 
obverse die. Extremely fine 


Agyrium 


circa 380 B.C., Æ 28 mm (16,40 gm. 1). Eagle with closed wings standing right, palmette 
behind, dotted border/Ar 一 YP 一 IN 一 Al between spokes of wheel with struts. Rizzo p. 262, 9, 
pl. lix, 9. Cf. E. Gabrici, La monetazione del bronzo nella Sicilia antica (Palermo, 1927), p. 119, 
1, pl. 2, 1 (variant reverse legend). Rare. Dark green patina. Extremely fine, with full flan 


Camarina 


circa 415 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.98 gm. — ). Fast quadriga with horses in parallel action, 
driven left by Athena, above Nike flying right to crown her, crane flying left in exergue, dotted 
border/KAMAPIYAIO/, head of bearded Heracles left in lion skin headdress, linear border. U. 
Westermark and K. Jenkins, The Coinage of Kamarina, RNS Special Publication No. 9 
(London, 1980), 142 (4/10), same dies. Very fine plus 


This is the last tetradrachm die of Camarina in which a pseuso-perspective is created by the device of 
overlapping the horses, whose action is symmetrically stylized. This naive approach may suffer 
sometimes by comparison with the more naturalistic, agitated motion of later quadrigas, but as 
Westermark and Jenkins have written: “The earlier variant ought not to be underestimated. The best 
quadrigas of the early phase have certainly an artistic quality of their own.... Die O4 might be regarded 
as an intermediate stage, to which there is no real parallel at Syracuse.” The reverse of the present coin, 
which Westermark and Jenkins describe as a “very fine die.” is intense and full of character. 
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Catana 


circa 415-410 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.86 gm. 1) Signed by Heracleidas. Fast quadriga left 
on triple exergual line, above Nike flying right to crown charioteer, tiny die engraver's initial 
H in exergue, dotted border/k ATANAIn, head of river god Amenanos left, wearing taenia, 
dotted border. Rizzo pl. xiv, 2, same dies. Gulbenkian 187, same dies. Jameson 1543, same dies. 
Ex Leu 36 (1985), lot 44. Very rare. A marvelous example of the high classical style. 

About extremely fine 


The wet, stringy appearance of the hair suggests that the deity depicted here is the river god Amenanos, 
who also appears on contemporary drachms of Catana, rather than Apollo, the regular type of the 
tetradrachms. This rare and beautiful issue employs a single obverse die with three reverse dies, one of 
which features a crayfish behind the god's head 


Gela 


circa 490/485 B.C., silver didrachm (8.54 gm. / ). Nude horseman galloping right, brandishing 
javelin/(E—A—A (retrograde), forepart of androcephalic bull (river god Gelas) swimming 
right. G.K. Jenkins, The Coinage of Gela, AMuGS II (Berlin, 1970), 8 (O5/R4), same dies. Ex 
NFA XVI (1985), lot 42. Fleur de coin 


Gela 


circa 466/5 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.95 gm. ` ). Slow quadriga right, the third horse with its 
nose raised to the sky, in background a Corinthian column with wreath above top, two fish 
confronted in exergue, dotted border/(E A Af, forepart of androcephalic bull (river god Gelas) 
swimming right. Jenkins 204 (O52/R11 1), same dies. Extremely fine 


Coinage resumed at Gela circa 466/5 after a hiatus of five or ten years. The occasion for the new coinage 
may perhaps have been Gela's participation in the expedition which overthrew the Syracusan tyrant 
Thrasyboulus, last of the Deinomenids. The new mintage is characterized by the presence of an lonic 
column in the background of the obverse, evidently the ferma or turning post of the race track. The 
introduction of the column is probably not intended to commemorate a specific racing victory. Rather it 
is a decorative feature or, in Jenkins’ words, “a symbolic “landscape” adjunct” (p. 54). 


Gela 


circa 440-430 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.39 gm. / ). Slow quadriga right, above Nike flying 
rightto crown horses, dotted border/XE A A<, forepartof androcephalic bull (the river god Gelas) 
swimming right. J. Ward, Greek Coins and Their Parent Cities (London, 1902), 149, this coin. 
Jenkins 376, no. 2, this coin. SNG Lloyd 961, same dies. Ex John Ward Collection, and 
Metropolitan Museum sale II, Sotheby, Zurich, 4-5 April 1973, lot 133. 

Broad flan. Overstruck on a tetradrachm of Selinus. Very fine plus 


Himera 


circa 409 B.C., silvertetradrachm (17.59 gm. 7 ). Signed by Mai.... Fast quadriga right, above 
Nike flying left, holding wreath and small tablet inscribed with engraver's abbreviated name 
MAI, hippocamp left in exergue/[!]MEP—A (retrograde), nymph Himera standing facing, head 
turned left, holding phiale in right hand over altar, left hand raised in gesture of prayer, on right 
satyr kneeling right on pedestal beneath lion's head water spout. F. Gutmann and W, 
Schwabacher, “Die Tetradrachmenprägung und Didrachmenprägung von Himera," MBNG 
XLVII (1929), 20 (Q8/H15). Rizzo, pl. xxi, 23, same dies. 
A splendid example of the only signed issue of Himera. 
Exquisite miniaturist style. Superb 


This coin belongs to the last tetradrachm issue of Himera before its destruction by the Carthaginian 
invasion of 409 B.C. It is also the first issue of Himera to feature a quadriga in high action. The racing 
chariot is manifestly based on the version of Euainetus at Syracuse. The execution is first rate—so much 
so that earlier in this century the engraver’s signature was mistaken for that of Cimon. 


Leontini 


Before 465 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.17 gm. — ). Fastquadriga right, above Nike flying right 
tocrown horses, dotted border/AEONTINON, lion’s head right, four barley grains around inside 
legend. Naville V (1923), lot 921, same dies. SNG Lloyd 1403, same obverse die. SNG ANS 
198, same obverse die. About extremely fine 


This is the only obverse die of Leontini’s quadriga series which attempts to represent the horses in rapid 
motion. As such it is probably the earliest example in Sicilian numismatics of a theme which became 
overwhelmingly popular in the last quarter of the fifth century. 


Leontini 


circa 465-460 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.07 gm. ~ ). Laureate head of Apollo right, dotted 
border/, E-0—r T—ır—oN, lion's head right, four barley grains around outside legend. 
Rizzo pl. xxiii, 5, same dies. Gulbenkian 215, same dies. Boston 276, same dies. Ex MMAG 
53 (1977), lot 25, and Leu 33 (1983), lot 226. 

Lightly toned. Of great aesthetic interest. Extremely fine 


This obverse die is probably only the second Apollo head engraved at Leontini after the introduction of 
this deity as a reverse type on the famed “Demareteion style” issue. The dies for the latter issue were 
executed under strong Syracusan influence, and probably by a Syracusan engraver, whereas the present 
die is an early example of Leontini's distinctively mannered version of the transitional style. It is one of 
the most interesting and original creations of the fifth century die engraver's art. 
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Leontini 


circa 425 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.12 gm, 7 ), Laureate head of Apollo left, dotted border/ 

LEO—F—TI—F—Or, lion's head left, three barley grains around, laurel leaf behind. Rizzo 

pl. xxiv, 4, same dies. SNG ANS 257, same dies. Cf, SNG Lloyd 1063 (same obverse die), 
A beautiful, virile head of Apollo. Mint state 


Messana as Zancle 


circa 525—474/3 B.C., silver drachm (5.52 gm). DA“kLE, dolphin leaping left in crescent-shaped 
harbor, border of dots between concentric circles (mostly off flan this specimen)/Scallop shell 
in center of shallow square incuse subdivided into nine smaller squares, the corner squares 
divided diagonally, two others raised, and two sunk but containing square projections. H. 
Gielow, “Die Silberprägung von Dankle-Messana.” MBNG XLVIII (1930), Group 4,41, SNG 
ANS 299. About extremely fine 


Naxos 


circa 510-490 B.C., silver drachm (5.39 gm, — ) Bearded head of Dionysus left, crowned with 
ivy. dotted neck truncation, border of dots between concentric circles/r AXION, grape cluster 
with two leaves. A.J. Evans, NC 1896, p. 103, 7, pl. ii, this coin. Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Exhibition (London, 1904), pl. cii, 158, this coin. H.A. Cahn, Die Münzen der sizilischen Stadt 
Naxos (Basel, 1944), 41, same dies. Kraay-Hirmer 5, same dies. Hirsch 506, same dies. Ex 
Messina hoard, Evans collection, Jameson collection 672, and NFA VI (1979), lot 64. 

Very rare. A splendid example of the archaic style. Very fine plus 
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Segesta 


circa 415-409 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17,01 gm, —). [ZEJFE—ZTAI[IA] in exergue, fast 
quadriga driven right on double exergual line by Demeter(?) holding grain ears, above Nike 
flying left to crown her, dotted border (mostly off flan this specimen)/Hunter, nude except for 
pileus flying from head and chlamys draped around left arm, standing right before ithyphallic 
herm, holding staff consisting of row of pellets, and raising left foot, hound right by his feet, 
P. Lederer, Die Tetradrachmenprägung von Segesta (Munich, 1910), 9 (Q3/J5), same dies. Ex 
St. Marceaux collection and Naville XVI (1933), lot 617. About extremely fine 


The Elymian city of Segesta struck tetradrachms, as opposed to didrachms, only toward the end of the fifth 
century, probably in the context of continuing hostilities and border disputes with the neighboring Greek 
city of Selinus. The hound on the reverse is a main type of the didrachm coinage and represents the local 
river Crimissus, according to an iconography different from that of the Greeks, who typically employed 
bulls to personify river gods. The huntsman who accompanies the hound has been variously identified; 
but the herm, a boundary marker, shows that his function is to guard the borders of the Segestan territory 
against intruders. The concern for territorial integrity which is symbolized by this graceful type bore tragic 
fruit, first in the Athenian invasion of Sicily in 415-414 and then in the Carthaginian invasions of the last 
decade of the fifth century, both of which episodes were triggered by invitations from Segesta. 


Selinus 


circa 520-510 B.C., silver didrachm (8.89 gm). Selinon leaf with palmate structure/Square 
incuse roughly divided into five irregular segments. SNG Lloyd 1203. Extremely fine 


The selinon or wild parsley was a favorite herb of the Greeks, used for victors’ crowns at the Isthmian and 
Nemean games and hung in garlands in tombs. As the parasemon or civic badge of Selinus, the selinon 
not only appears on its coinage but was dedicated in gold at the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The palmate 
leaf form seen here is found both on the earliest coinage of Selinus and on the first issues with a second 
selinon leaf on the reverse. 


Selinus 


circa 520-510 B.C., silver didrachm (8.93 gm). Selinon leaf flanked by two pellets, with 
panther’s head at stem/Shallow square incuse subdivided into twelve basically triangular 
segments, seven sunk and five filled. Cf. Leu 38 (1986), lot 28 (same obverse die but reverse 
divided into eight right triangles). Cf. SNG ANS 666 (same obverse type but variant reverse). 

Rare. Extremely fine 


The charming panther’s head at the stem of the selinon leaf appears to be a decorative development from 
the two pellets that sometimes flank the stem. It is intriguing that this wittily concealed element is virtually 
contemporaneous with the panther heads half hidden in the incuse reverse of gorgoneion didrachms of 
Athens, which have been dated by Kroll circa 520-518 B.C. (“Wappenmiinzen, gorgoneia, owls,” MN 26 
(1981), p. 30). 
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Selinus 


circa 510 B.C., silver didrachm (8.96 gm). Selinon leaf/Shallow square incuse subdivided into 
twelve basically triangular segments by six lines crossing at the middle. Cf. SNG ANS 563 
(obverse) and 678 (reverse). Superb 


Siceliotes 


circa 216 B.C., silver 8 litrae (6.93 gm. ك‎ ). Struck at Morgantina(?). Veiled head of Persephone 
left, crowned with grain, laurel leaf symbol behind/[=||KEA\QT AN], fast quadriga driven right 
by female charioteer holding goad, monogram H above. Burnett, SNR 62 (1983), 109-110, 
same obverse die. E. Sjöqvist, “Numismatic notes from Morgantina: The ZIKAIQTAN 
coinage,” MN 9 (1960), p. 55, 2, and pl. vi, 3. Very rare. Extremely fine 


The rare Siceliote coinage was minted in the context of the Second Punic War, seemingly by a united front 
of the Sicilian Greeks opposing the imposition of Roman rule. The coinage is attributed to Morgantina 
on the basis of recorded find spots; however SjGqvist’s resolution of the reverse monogram as a 
Morgantina mintmark it not entirely persuasive. It is ironic that the types are derived from the coinage in 
the name of Philistis, wife of the Syracusan tyrant Hieron II, a lifelong ally of Rome. The extremely limited 
scale of the issue is apparent in the fact that Burnett has recorded only one obverse and three reverse dies 
for this denomination, 


Syracuse 


circa 485-480 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.94 gm. +). Slow quadriga right, above Nike flying 
right to crown horses, dotted border/é VF AkO—£|—ON, head of Arethusa right, wearing bead 
diadem and bead necklace, four dolphins around outside legend. E. Boehringer, Die Miinzen 
von Syrakus (Berlin, 1929), 65 (V32/R43), same dies. Rizzo pl. xxxiv, 21, same dies. Luynes 
1146, same dies. Jameson IV 2423, same dies. Ex Leu 28 (1981), lot 37. 

Very fine plus/about extremely fine 


This lovely head of Arethusa is one of the latest dies belonging to the first phase of the Syracusan double- 
relief coinage, which comprises the carefully conceived and executed works of a few major artists, The 
engraver of this head has been identified as the “Krobylos Master” (H. Scharmer, “Die Meister der 
spätarchaischen Arethusakópfe,” AK 10 (1967), p. 95D. 


Syracuse 


circa 465-460 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.42 gm. ^ ). Slow quadriga right, above Nike flying 
left to crown charioteer, sea serpent right in exergue, dotted border/£ vp —-A—K O—£!|—-ON 
(retrograde), head of Arethusa right, wearing beaded diadem, koppa-shaped earring, and bead 
necklace, with four dolphins around outside legend. Boehringer 435 (V232/R311), same dies. 
Ex NFA XU (1983), lot 20. 

A lovely example of late archaic Greek art. Possibly the finest known. Fleur de coin 


This tetradrachm offers a simplified version of the head on the celebrated Demareteion, a masterpiece of 
the West Greek transitional style. From the prototype come the large three-quarter eye with high arching 
brow, the fine bony nose, the thick lips which do not meet at the corner of the mouth, and the small, pointed 
chin, This head also preserves the air of courtly refinement which characterizes the artistry of the 
decadrachm. 


Syracuse 


circa 465—460 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.36 gm. ~). Slow quadriga right, above Nike flying 
left to crown charioteer, sea serpent right in exergue, dotted border/í Vt AK—-O—¿/—ON, head 
of Arethusa right, wearing beaded diadem, koppa-shaped earring, and necklace with multiple 
pendants, four dolphins around outside legend. Boehringer 440 (V233/R316), same dies. 
Boston 362, same dies. Extremely fine plus 


Syracuse 


Shortly before 440 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.04 gm. 7 ). Slow quadriga right. above Nike 
flying right to crown horses, dotted border/£ VP—AKO£IoN, head of Arethusa right, wearing 
headband with linear ornament, whorl-shaped earring, and wire necklace, four dolphins around 
outside legend. Boehringer 631 (V319/R434), same dies, Hirsch XXXII (1912), lot 217, same 
dies. Ahout extremely fine 
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Syracuse 

circa 440 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.28 gm. ~ ). Slow quadriga right, above Nike flying right 
to crown horses, dotted border/g VP| ۸ ]- 01۱0۳: head of Arethusa right, wearing ampyx over 
saccus with double ornamental band, each containing zigzag pattern, and ornamental detail at 
back of saccus, also wearing whorl-shaped earring and wire necklace, four dolphins around 
outside legend. Boehringer 640 (V326/R435), same dies. Ex Lanz 32 (1985), lot 92 (cover 


coin). Superb 


Syracuse 


circa 440 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.32 gm. < ). Slow quadriga right, above Nike flying right 
to crown horses, dotted border/£YPAKo£IoN, head of Arethusa right, wearing ampyx and 
saccus with double ornamental band containing meander and zigzag pattern, also wearing 
whorl-shaped earring and wire necklace, four dolphins around outside legend. Boehringer 642 
(V326/R442), same dies. Ex NFA XVI (1985), lot 72. A delightful reverse. Extremely fine 


Syracuse 


circa 425 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.22 gm. ~ ). Fast quadriga left, with horses in parallel 
action, above Nike flying right to crown charioteer, dotted border/£ YP AKO—Z/0—M, head of 
Arethusa left, wearing ampyx, whorl-shaped earring, and necklace with large central pendant 
and six smaller round pendants on side, four dolphins around. L.O,Th. Tudeer, Die Tetradra- 
chmenprägung von Syrakus in der Periode der signierende Künstler (Berlin, 1913), 1 (obverse 
l/reverse /), same dies. Luynes 1172 and 1176, same dies. Jameson I 788, same dies. Boston 
398, same dies. 

A lovely example of the first issue of the signing artist period. Extremely fine 


The obverse die is the first in the series of increasingly animated racing scenes found on the Syracusan 
tetradrachms of the last quarter of the fifth century, Arethusa heads of this type on other dies of the issue 
are signed on the ampyx by Sosion and by Eumenos, Tudeer attributes both dies of this coin to Sosion, 
who is credited with the introduction of the fast quadriga design. 
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Syracuse 


circa 420 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.24 gm. 1). Signed on the obverse by Eumenos(?). Fast 
quadriga left, above Nike flying right to crown charioteer, die engraver’s initials EY under 
horses’ forelegs, two dolphins nose to nose in exergue, dotted border/3YPAKO&ION, head of 
Arethusa left, wearing ampyx with star ornaments, sphendone with tie in front, whorl-shaped 
earring, and bead necklace, four dolphins around. Tudeer 29 (obverse 10/reverse 20), same dies. 
Rizzo pl. xlii, 15, same dies. Luynes 1182, same dies. McClean 2707, pl. 95, 9, same dies. 
An early, unsigned head by the great artist Euainetus. About extremely fine 


Although the initials on the obverse die could belong to any of several signing artists of this period, Tudeer 
(p. 220) considers Eumenos to be the probable engraver. The other two reverse dies of this type are signed 
by Eucleidas and Euainetus, and Tudeer attributes this unsigned reverse die to Euainetus (p. 221) 


Syracuse 


circa 415 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.34 gm. ^ ). Signed on the obverse by Euainetus and on 
the reverse by Eumenos. Fast quadriga right, above Nike flying left, holding wreath and small 
tablet inscribed EYAIP/ETO in minute letters, two dolphins nose to nose in exergue, dotted 
border (mostly off flan this specimen)/=VP—AKO—<|9/, head of Arethusa left, wearing 
ampyx with zigzag and star ornaments, sphendone with star ornaments and tie in front, whorl- 
shaped earring, and bead necklace, die engraver’s signature EVMENO— V under neck trunca- 
tion, four dolphins around. Tudeer 44 (obverse 14/reverse 26), same dies. Kraay-Hirmer 102, 
same reverse die. About extremely fine 


This is the second signed obverse die of Euainetus, who freed the horses from their stylized parallel action 
to achieve a more naturalistic and agitated motion. He also foreshortened the chariot wheel, and on this 
die for the first time gave a glimpse of the far wheel, to create an exciting three-quarter view of the quadriga 
with an illusion of depth, 


Syracuse 


circa 410 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.95 gm. / ). Signed on the reverse by Eucleidas. Fast 
quadriga driven left by female charioteer holding lighted torch, above Nike flying right to crown 
her, grain ear left beneath double exergual line, dotted border/[Z]Y-P-AK-OZInN, head of 
Athena inclined slightly to left, wearing triple-crested helmet ornamented with palmettes, 
whorl-shaped earring, and necklace of pendant acorns with central medallion, die engraver's 
signature EY—AEIA/A in tiny letters across helmet, four dolphins around, the lower two 
emerging from behind the goddess’ hair. Tudeer 58 (obverse 21/reverse 36), same dies. Rizzo 
pl. xliii, 22, and pl. xlv, 4a and 5, same dies, Gulbenkian 282 and frontispiece, same dies. Kraay- 
Hirmer color pl. 4, no. 111, same reverse die. 
Very rare, and one of the classic types of the Sicilian coinage. 
Some surface flaking. Otherwise very fine plus 


The inspiration for this head of Athena was the celebrated cult statue of Athena Parthenos by Phidias, 
which stood on the Acropolis at Athens, Athena was also one of the chief divinities of Syracuse; indeed, 
the remains of her temple are incorporated into the present day cathedral of Syracuse. The substitution of 
Athena for Arethusa on the tetradrachm coinage may represent an appeal for her protection in the face of 
the fearsome Carthaginian invasion of 409 B.C., which had been preceded by a small incursion in 410. 
Because the temple of Athena was located on the island of Ortygia, the dolphins of the traditional Arethusa 
design could be carried over onto this type with exactly the same symbolic function, 
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Syracuse 


circa 410 B,C., silver drachm (4.09 gm. ~ ). [EYP]AKOŁI[QN], head of Athena three quarters 
left, wearing elaborate triple-crested helmet, four dolphins around, dotted border/£YPAKO&IQN, 
hero Leucaspis, nude except for helmet, advancing right, brandishing spear and shield, in 
background altar and sacrificial lamb kneeling left. BMC 226. Rizzo pl. xlvii, 1. Ex Egger XLV 
(1913), lot 402, and Brand sale part 3. Sotheby 1983, lot 31. 

Rare. Dark tone. About extremely fine 


Syracuse 


circa 410-405 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.05 gm. ~œ). Fast quadriga left, charioteer raising 

right hand, above Nike flying right to crown him, grain ear left in exergue, dotted border/[¿— 

VP—A—K0£—1]—O—M, large head of Arethusa left, wearing ampyx, sphendone with star 

ornaments and tie in front, whorl-shaped earring, and wire necklace, four dolphins around. 

Tudeer 75B (obverse 27/reverse 46), this coin. Jameson I 833, this coin, Hirsch XXXII (1912), 
lot 340, same dies. Ex Martinetti sale, lot 766, and Jameson collection. 

Rare variety: only three specimens from these dies listed by Tudeer, 

with only two others from the same reverse die and a different obverse. 

Good very fine 


Syracuse 


circa405 B.C., silver decadrachm (43.00 gm. !). Signed on both obverse and reverse by Cimon. 
Fast quadriga driven left by female charioteer, above Nike flying right to crown her, die 
engraver's signature [K]| MQN on left portion of upper side of exergual line, panoply of arms 
in exergue, [AQAA] below/zYPAKOZIN, head of Arethusa left, wearing ampyx and sphen- 
done, pendant earring. and bead necklace, four dolphins around, die engraver's initial K on 
ampyx, his signature [K]/MQN on dolphin under neck truncation, dotted border. J.H. Jongkees, 
The Kimonian Dekadrachms (Utrecht, 1947), 3 (A/g), same dies. SNG Lockett 988, same dies. 
McClean 2734, same dies. Extremely fine 


Syracuse 


circa 405 B.C., silver decadrachm (42.42 gm. 7 ). Signed on the reverse by Cimon. Fastquadriga 
driven left by female charioteer, above Nike flying right to crown her, panoply of arms in 
exergue, [AQAA] below/ZYPAKOZI— Or, head of Arethusa left, wearing ampyx and sphen- 
done, pendant earring, and bead necklace, four dolphins around, die engraver's initials K| on 
ampyx, dotted border. Jongkees 7 (B/z), same dies. Rizzo pl. با‎ 5, and pl. lii, 4 (reverse 
enlargement). this coin. Kraay-Hirmer 121, this coin. Boston 433, same dies. Pozzi 611, same 
dies, About extremely fine 


Syracuse 


circa 405 B.C., silver decadrachm (42.57 gm. 7 ). Type of Cimon. Fast quadriga driven left by 
female charioteer, above Nike flying right to crown her, panoply of arms in exergue, [AQAA] 
below/ZYPAKOZIQ/, head of Arethusa left, wearing ampyx and sphendone, pendant earring, 
and bead necklace, four dolphins around, dotted border. Jongkees 9 (B/q). same dies. Jameson 
I 820, same dies. SNG Lockett 989 = Pozzi 612, same dies. 

Obverse struck from rusty die. Otherwise extremely fine 


Syracuse 


circa 400 B.C., silver decadrachm (42.39 gm, — ). Signed on the reverse by Euainetus. Fast 
quadriga driven left by female charioteer, above Nike flying right to crown her, panoply of arms 
in exergue, [AQAA] below/¿ Y—[PA—K—O—¢|Q—N], head of Arethusa left, crowned with 
reeds, wearing triple-pendant earring and bead necklace, four dolphins around, die engraver's 
signature [EY—AJINE under dolphin below neck truncation, dotted border. C. Gallatin, 
Syracusan Dekadrachms of the Euainetos Type (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), R.II/CI. Warren 
364, same dies. Extremely fine 


Syracuse 


circa 400 B.C., silver decadrachm (42.93 gm. — ). Signed on the reverse by Euainetus. Fast 
quadriga driven left by female charioteer, above Nike flying rightto crown her, panoply of arms 
in exergue, [AQAA] below/£Y—P A—K —O—£/Q—{N], head of Arethusa left, crowned with 
reeds, wearing triple-pendant earring and bead necklace, four dolphins around, die engraver's 
signature EY—AINE under dolphin below neck truncation, dotted border. Gallatin R.IH/CI. 
Jameson 848, same dies. About extremely fine 


Syracuse 


circa 400 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.21 gm. ~ ). Fast quadriga left, above Nike flying right to 
crown charioteer, dolphin left in exergue, dotted border/£z—Y—[PA—KOZIN—N], head of 
Arethusa left, wearing ampyx and sphendone with star ornaments, whorl-shaped earring, and 
wire necklace with central pendant, hair waving upwards above head, four dolphins around. 
Tudeer 89 (obverse 33/reverse 6/), same dies. Ward 283, same dies. Very fine plus 


The reverse, following a prototype signed by Eucleidas, expresses the watery character of Arethusa by 
means of the hair, which appears to float in the water, or perhaps to blow in a sea breeze. 
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Syracuse 


circa 390-360 B.C., gold 100 litrae (5.80 gm. — (۰ ۷۴۸۵۷۵۶۱۵ (sic), head of Arethusa left, 
wearing ampyx and sphendone ornamented with stars, triple-pendant earring, and bead 
necklace, pellet under chin, [AK] behind neck, dotted border/Nude Heracles kneeling right, 
strangling Nemean lion. G. de Ciccio, Gli aurei siracusani di Cimone e di Evaneto (Rome, 
1957), p. 21, 13, pl. i, same dies. Very fine plus/extremely fine 


Syracuse 


circa 317-310 B.C., gold drachm (4.32 gm. — ). Laureate head of beardless Ares left, 3 under 
neck truncation/z YP—A—K—0—2Z 10N, fast quadriga right, triskeles below. BMC 337. 
Superb 


Syracuse 


circa 317-306 B.C., silver stater (8.48 gm. — ). Head of Athena right, wearing bead necklace 
and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with griffin on bowl/[= ¥P—A]—K—OZIQ—{N], 
Pegasus with straight wing flying left, triskeles below. BMC 7. Extremely fine 


Syracuse 


Agathocles, 306-289 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.00 gm, >). Head of Persephone right, 
crowned with grain, wearing bead necklace and pendant earring, KOP A= behind, dotted border/ 
[AT]JAOOK AEOE in exergue, Nike, nude to waist, standing right, inscribing trophy, monogram 
A in left field, triskeles in right field, linear border. Weber 1676, same dies. 

Fine style. Extremely fine 


PUNIC COINAGE 
Carthage 


circa 320 B.C., gold stater (9.56 gm. ~ ). Head of Tanit left, crowned with grain, wearing triple- 
pendant earring and necklace with multiple pendants, dotted border/Free horse standing right, 
three pellets before forelegs, dotted border. G.K. Jenkins and R.B. Lewis, Carthaginian Gold 
and Electrum Coins, RNS Special Publication no. 2 (London, 1963), Group Hlg, pl. 3,63, same 
dies. Ex Leu 33 (1983), lot 257. Extremely fine plus 


Carthage 


circa 320-310 B.C., gold stater (7.54 gm. / ). Head of Tanit left, crowned with grain, wearing 
triple-pendant earring and necklace with multiple pendants, dotted border/Free horse standing 
right, dotted border. Jenkins and Lewis Group IVb, 193, pl. 7, this coin. Extremely fine 


Sicilian mint 

circa 320 B.C. or slightly later, silver tetradrachm (17.11 gm. /). Head of “Arethusa” left, 
crowned with reeds, wearing triple-pendant earring and bead necklace, dotted border/Free 
horse rearing right, superimposed on palm tree in background. G.K. Jenkins, “Coins of Punic 
Sicily, Part 3,” SNR 56 (1977), series 2d, 126 (042/R 114). same dies. Gulbenkian 363, same 
dies. Luynes 1433, same dies. Very rare. Extremely fine plus 


Sicilian mint 

circa 320 B.C. or slightly later, silver tetradrachm (17.12 gm. > j. Head of “Arethusa” left, 
crowned with reeds, wearing triple-pendant earring and bead necklace, four dolphins around, 
dotted border/Free horse rearing left, superimposed on palm tree in background. Jenkins, SNR 


56 (1977), series 2d, 136 (046/R122), same dies. SNG Fitzwilliam 1477, same dies. SNG 
Lockett 1036, same dies. Extremely fine plus 
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Rshmigrt (Lilybaeum?) 


eirca310-300B.C..,silvertetradrachm (16.86 gm. 1( 9 4 “4 = Yinexergue, fastquadrigaright, 
above Nike flying left to crown charioteer/Head of “Arethusa” right, of Punic style, crowned 
with reeds, wearing triple-pendant earring and bead necklace, four dolphins around, dotted 
border. G.K. Jenkins, “Coins of Punic Sicily, Part 1,” SNR 50(1971),48 (017/R37), same dies. 

Extremely fine 


*Mhmhnt (People of the Army) 


circa 300 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.96 gm. — ). Head of young Heracles right in lion skin 

headdress/+ 4 A 4 > * *, horse’s head three quarters left, club in front, palm tree behind, dotted 

border. G.K. Jenkins, “Coins of Punic Sicily, Part 4,” SNR 57 (1978), series Sa, 93/255. 
Extremely fine 


Carthage 


circa 264 B.C., gold hexadrachm (24.75 gm. t). Head of Tanit left, crowned with grain, wearing 

triple-pendant earring and necklace with multiple pendants, dotted border/Date palm, dotted 
border. An unpublished type, evidently to be associated with Jenkins and Lewis Group IX. 

Only the second recorded specimen of this magnificent coin. 

Extremely fine plus 


The classification of this previously unknown Punic gold coin with Jenkins and Lewis's Group IX is 
suggested by many stylistic details, including the abstraction of the two grain ears at the front of the wreath, 
the treatment of the hair, especially around the forehead, and the short pendants of the necklace, hanging 
vertically because the neck does not widen at the presumed juncture with the shoulders. Visually, the coin 
appears to be of good gold, corresponding to the 92-100% gold content of the Group IX trihemistaters 
(op. cit., p.68). The vertical die axis is consistent with the practice of the Carthage mint. The denomination 
is evidently the double of the trihemistaters, which do not conform to the Phoenician system normally used 
for the Carthaginian gold and may in fact be equivalent to tridrachms on the Attic standard. The Tanit head 
on this hexadrachm is even lovelier than those on the trihemistaters, which Jenkins and Lewis have 
described as “rich, beautiful, and characteristic in excess of anything previously seen on the Carthaginian 
coinage” (op. cir.. p. 37). The reverse type of a palm tree was used on the very earliest Carthaginian gold 
issue, probably minted at Lilybaeum in Sicily circa 390-380 B.C., and on fractional denominations of 
Groups III and IV, minted probably at Carthage during the second half of the fourth century. In addition 
the palm tree constituted a part of the reverse design of of the fractional gold of Group VI, also 
Carthaginian, and of the Siculo-Punic electrum tristaters of Group VIII (see specimen below), which like 
Group IX and the present coin appear to belong to the beginning of the First Punic War. 
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Carthage 


circa 264 B.C., gold trihemistater (12.43 gm. 1). Head of Tanit left, crowned with grain, wearing 
triple-pendant earring and necklace with multiple pendants, dotted border/Free horse standing 
right, head reverted, dotted border, Jenkins and Lewis Group IX, pl. 18, 397, same dies. Ex Leu 
36 (1985), lot 85. Rare. Extremely fine 


This coin represents the last really large gold issue of Carthage. probably minted at the outset of the First 
Punic War. An inscription set up by Duilius records that both gold and silver coin were included in the 
booty captured by the Romans at the battle of Mylae in 260 B.C., and this coinage may have constituted 
the bulk of the gold in question (see Jenkins and Lewis, p. 37). Though the style of the Tanit head is 
markedly Carthaginian, both the metrology and the high gold content of this issue seem to indicate a 
turning away from the local Punic and Siculo-Punic tradition in favor of the prevailing trends of the 
Hellenistic world; Jenkins and Lewis note in this context that Carthage requested a loan from Ptolemy I 
during the First Punic War. 


Sicilian mint 


circa 264-260 B.C., electrum tristater (22.52 gm. / ). Head of Tanit left, crowned with grain, 
wearing pendant earring/Free horse leaping right, superimposed on palm tree in background, 
Punic inscription + + 9 + 9 below, Jenkins and Lewis Group VIII. Ex Sternberg XVI (1985), lot 
188. Very rare. Slight scratch on obverse. Very fine plus 


The inscription connects this electrum issue with the Siculo-Punic “decadrachms” bearing Pegasus as 
their reverse type. The reported findspots of both the electrum tristaters and the silver “decadrachms” 
demonstrate beyond reasonable doubt that these series were minted in Sicily. Thus the traditional reading 
of the legend as “Byrsa,” the Greek name for the citadel of Carthage, must be discarded. Most recent 
scholars translate the legend as “in the land.” possibly a reference to one of the Carthaginian prefectures, 
which may have extended to Sicily. This tristater is an interesting companion piece to the two preceding 
lots, as all three were apparently minted shortly before or in the early days of the First Punic War, to finance 
the Carthaginian war effort. The Carthaginian issue is. as noted above, of pure gold, whereas the 
contemporary Siculo-Punic issue is of electrum with only 30% gold content, reflecting the recent electrum 
coinage of Syracuse. 


Carthage 


circa 216 B.C., billon one and one half shekel(?) (8.91 gm. 7). Head of Tanit left, crowned with 
grain, wearing triple-pendant earring, linear border/Harnessed(?) horse standing right, head 
reverted, right foreleg raised, dotted border, SNG Copenhagen 391. Extremely fine 
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KINGS OF SCYTHIA 
Coson circa 50-40 B.C. 


Gold stater (8.34 gm. |). Struck at Olbia. KOZON in exergue, the consul Junius Brutus in 
procession left between two lictors, monogram R in left field, dotted border/Eagle with spread 
wings standing left on sceptre, right left raised, holding wreath in claw, dotted border. Weber 
2782. Mint state 


The obverse type is copied from the denariiof M. Brutus, and this has led some numismatists to attribute 
the coin to the tyrannicide M. Junius Brutus following Appian (Bell. Civ. iv.75) who says that Brutus struck 
a number of coins from the legacy of a Thracian dynast by the permission of his widow, a certain 
Polemocratis. But this theory fails to account for the presence of the name of Coson and thus should 
probably be rejected, The provenance. Olbian reverse type, and rough workmanship of these coins all 
point toward a Scythian origin. 


THRACE 


Abdera 


circa 320 B.C.. silver tetradrachm (10.24 gm. ~ ). ABAHP/ITERN, griffin with pointed wing 
reclining left/Laureate head of Apollo right, flanked by magistratal signature ۶۲۱ ۷ 
sirmoY.J.M.F. May, The Coinage of Abdera (to 350 B.C.), RNS Special Publication no. 3 
(London, 1963), 541, pl. xxiv, same reverse die. Extremely fine 


An example of one of the latest issues of Abdera. In May’s study the Apollo head silver on a reduced 
standard is dated circa 365/360-350/345 B.C. But new evidence indicates a date around 320 for this 
coinage, while May's dates for other late groups of Abderite coinage must also be considerably reduced. 


Aenus 


circa 412/11-410/09 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.31 gm. ۶ ), Head of Hermes right, wearing 
petasus with row of beads near rim/A |M, goat walking right, kerykeion in front, outline of square 
die visible around, J.M.F. May, Ainos, Its History and Coinage, 474-341 B.C. (Oxford, 1950), 
255 (A15/P167), same dies. SNG Lockett 1157, same dies. Locker-Lampson 131, pl. 11, same 
dies. Ex Naville V (1923), lot 1509, and Ratto sale, Lugano, 1927, lot 789. 

Dark tone. About extremely fine 


Aenus 


circa 408/7—407/6 B.C., silver diobol (1.26 gm. 1). Head of Hermes right, wearing petasus with 
row of beads nearrim/A Ni, goat walking right, crab below, outline of square die visible around. 
May 293. Ex Brand sale 7 (Sotheby. London, 1984), lot 38. About extremely fine 


Dicaea 


Sixth century B.C., electrum hecte (2.65 gm). Head of bearded Heracles left, wearing lion skin 
headdress/Rough square incuse. Unique and unpublished. Extremely fine 


Doubtful attribution. The vigorous archaic style has its closest parallels in North Greek coinage, and the 
Heracles head certainly recalls the type of Dicaea (see next lot). On the other hand, the evidence for 
Thraco-Macedonian electrum coinage of any sort is not conclusive. Although three electrum staters with 
a Thracian provenance have been published recently, the site where they were found has also yielded up 
coins from Asia Minor. Furthermore these three electrum staters were struck on the Milesian standard, or 
else on the local Thraco-Macedonian standard sometimes called “Phoenician,” whereas this hecte is of 
Phocaic weight, or at any rate adheres to a heavier standard than the staters. 


Dicaea 


circa 515-490 B.C.. silver stater (9.52 gm). Head of bearded Heracles right in lion skin 
headdress/Incuse square divided diagonally into four triangles; two adjacent triangles bisected 
vertically. J.M.F. May, “The coinage of Dikaia-by-Abdera,” NC 1965, as pl. i, 3-5. Asyut 144, 

Very rare. Very fine plus 


May dated the earliest staters of Dicaea 540/535-500 B.C. Price and Waggoner, Asyut, p. 38, suggest 
somewhat lower dates by analogy with the coinage of Abdera. 


ISLANDS OF THRACE 


Thasos 


circa 510-480 B.C., silver stater (9.86 gm). Ithyphallic satyr running right, carrying gesticulat- 
ing nymph/Quadripartite incuse. Asyut 117, this coin. Extremely fine 
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Thasos 
circa 510-480 B.C., silver stater (9.86 gm). Ithyphallic satyr running right, carrying gesticulat- 


ing nymph/Quadripartite incuse. Asyut 100-126. Svoronos pl. x, 1-2. 
Thick flan. Extremely fine 


KINGDOM OF THRACE 


Lysimachus 323-281 B.C. 


Gold stater (8.55 gm. 7). Pella, 286/5-282/1 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Alexander 
right, with horn of Ammon/BAZINERZ on right, AYZIMAXOY on left, Athena enthroned left, 
holding Nike who crowns royal name, and resting left elbow on shield propped against throne, 
monogram in inner left field, ۲ on throne, K in exergue. M. Thompson, “The mints of 
Lysimachus,” in Essays Robinson, 241, pl. 22, same dies. Superh 


Lysimachus 323-281 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.24 gm. '). Amphipolis; 288/7-282/1 B.C. Diademed head of the deified 
Alexander right, with horn of Ammon/BAZIAERZ on right, AYZIMAXOY on left, Athena 
enthroned left, holding Nike who crowns royal name, and resting left elbow on shield propped 
against throne, kerykeion with handle in inner left field, monogram K in outer right field. 
Thompson 193. Lovely style. Extremely fine plus 


Lysimachus 323-281 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.01 gm. / ). Lysimachia mint, 288/7-282/1 B.C. Diademed head of the 
deified Alexander right, with horn of Ammon/BAZIAENZ on right, AYZIMAXOY on left, 
Athena enthroned left, holding Nike who crowns royal name, and resting left elbow on shield 
propped against throne, lion’s head left in inner left field, monogram 4 on throne. ۰ 
Thompson, “The mints of Lysimachus,” in Essays Robinson, 16. Extremely fine 


THRACO-MACEDONIAN TRIBES 


Derrones 


circa 500-480 B.C., silver dodecadrachm (40,02 gm). AEPPO, team of two oxen drawing cart 
right, superimposed on figure of Hermes standing three quarters right, resting left hand on bull’s 
head, thick linear border/Quadripartite incuse. Asyut 31, this coin, 

Very rare. Deep chisel cut on obverse below oxen. Extremely fine 


The type probably depicts plowing as a sacred act, central to the cult of fertility. On some specimens the 
figure which accompanies the ox cart carries a kerykeion, whence the identification as Hermes, Herodotus 
records that the Thracian and Scythian kings claimed descent from Hermes, whose cult was therefore 
preeminently a royal cult, 


Uncertain tribe 


Late sixth century B.C., silver didrachm (8.40 gm). Boar forepart left above four roses attached 
to central dot rosette/Incuse square. As Asyut 45. Very rare. About extremely fine 


Often attributed to Stageira, whose principal type was the boar. Price and Waggoner note that the boar 
forepart is sometimes replaced by a bearded human head, and that these two symbols, together with the 
flowers, appear to reflect the great northern fertility religion centering on Dionysus (Asyuf, p. 30). 


MACEDONIAN CITIES 


Acanthus 


circa 530 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.70 gm). Lion left attacking bull kneeling right on triple 
exergual line consisting of dots between parallel lines, bull's head reverted, floral ornament in 
exergue, dotted border/Quadripartite incuse. J. Desneux, Les tétradrachmes d'Akanthos 
(Brussels, 1949), 12 (D11/R10), same dies. Ex Pozzi collection 1260 and NFA VII (1979), lot 
93. Rare. About extremely fine 


Acanthus 


circa 510-480 B.C., silver tetrobol (2.65 gm.). Forepart of lioness right on dotted exergual line, 
dotted border/Quadripartite incuse. Asyut 165, this coin. Extremely fine 
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Acanthus 


circa 510-480 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.25 gm). Lion right attacking bull kneeling left on 
triple exergual line consisting of dots between parallel lines, floral ornament in exergue, dotted 
border/Quadripartite incuse. Asyut 174, this coin. Extremely fine 


Amphipolis 


356/5 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.25 gm. /). Laureate head of Apollo three quarters right/ 
AM+—IPO—AIT—AN on bevelled square frame surrounding lighted race torch, grain ear 
symbol in lower right field. Boston 540, same dies. MMAG XIX (1959), lot 372, same dies. 
Belonging to the same issue, but from different dies: Paris specimen (Mionnet, Description 1, 
p.462, 102, pl. xlix, 6 = Regling, Z/N XXXIII (1922), p. 57, 17 = Traité ]1/4, p. 687/688, 1101a, 
pl.ccexxi, 1=AMNGIII/3, p. 31,9, pl. viii, 10); Naples specimen (Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo 
Nazionale, Medagliere 1 (Naples, 1870), p. 121, 6516); and London specimen (Mionnet, 
Supplément III. p. 19, 120, pl. ۷, 1 =de Witte, RN 1864, p. 100, note 1, and p. 153, 81 = Regling, 
ZfN XXXIII (1922), p. 57, 16 and 19). 
Extremely rare: only the third specimen known from these dies, 
and the ninth of this issue. Extremely fine plus 


It seems likely that the silver tetradrachms of Amphipolis continued to be struck for several years after 
the fall of the city to Philip of Macedon in 357 B,C. This coin belongs to the first full issue to be designed 
and minted under the new circumstances. Philip's influence is perhaps apparent in the form of the legend, 
which changed from the Ionic dialect (AM@IPOAITEQN) to the Attic (AM®ITOAITON) shortly after his 
conquest of the city. The traditional types of the coinage, however, are retained. The three quarter head 
of Apollo on the obverse honors the patron of colonists, whose oracle at Delphi had authorized the 
foundation of Amphipolis as an Athenian colony in 437 B.C. The race torch on the reverse has agonistic 
symbolism, alluding perhaps to torch races held in honor of Artemis Tauropolos (a hellenized version of 
the Thracian mother goddess Bendis) or perhaps to other local contests, for example the games celebrated 
annually in honor of Brasidas, the Spartan general who liberated Amphipolis from Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War and was thereafter commemorated as the civic founder of Amphipolis. 


Chalcidian League 


circa 410 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.47 gm. / ). Struck at Olynthus. Laureate head of Apollo 
left, dotted border (mostly off flan this specimen)/Xx—A—A—K|A—E AN, cithara with seven 
strings, outline of square die visible around. D.M. Robinson and P.A. Clement, Excavations at 
Olynthus, vol. IX: The Chalcidic Mint and the Excavation Coins Found in 1928-1934 
(Baltimore, 1938), Group H, 19 (A17/P17), same dies. Extremely fine 
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Chalcidian League 


circa 361-358 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.33 gm. \). Struck at Olynthus. Laureate head of 
Apollo left/X—A—A—K/A—E MN, cithara with seven strings, magistrate’s signature EP) 
OAYMTIXoY below in minute letters. Robinson and Clement Group T, 113 (A73/P96), same 
dies. Charming style. Ahout extremely fine 


In a paper delivered before the Royal Numismatic Society on 19 January 1982, P. Kinns reaffirmed the 
old theory of Lenormant that the use of the genitive with ET denotes an eponymous magistrate and is, in 
effect, a year date. U. Westermark, who kindly supplied a typescript of the Kinns paper, has recently 
pointed out its implications for the coinage of the Chalcidian League, namely, that all the signed issues 
should be dated after 364 (“The coinage of the Chalcidian League reconsidered,” in Studies in Ancient 
History and Numismatics Presented to Rudi Thomsen (Aarhus, 1988), p. 100). While there are some 
uncertainties about the precise order of the signed issues, Westermark's observation probably implies a 
date closer to the end of the 350s for the present tetradrachm. 


Mende 


circa 420 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.96 gm. 1). Drunken Dionysus, holding cantharus in right 
hand, reclining left on ass walking right on double exergual line, of which lower line is dotted, 
grasshopper with distended abdomen right in exergue, dotted border/MEN—AA—IO—N in 
shallow incuse square frame around thick linear square containing circular disk on which a 
sixteen-rayed star, flanked by four grape clusters in the corners, S.P. Noe, The Mende 
(Kaliandra) Hoard, NNM 27 (New York, 1926), 86, pl. ix, same dies. Very fine plus 


Mende 


circa 420 B.C., silvertetradrachm (16.49 gm. 7 ). Drunken Dionysus, holding cantharus in right 
hand, reclining left on ass walking right, barley grain in exergue, dotted border/MEN—AA— 
IO—N in square incuse frame around square containing stylized grape vine with four clusters 
of fruit. Noe 89, same dies, cf. pl. ix, 87 (same obverse die) and 84 and 90 (same reverse die). 

Very fine plus 
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Sermylia 


circa 480 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.55 gm), £EPMVrIPO—N mainly on exergual line of dots 
between parallel lines, horseman, wearing tunic, galloping right, raising right hand, dotted 
border/Quadripartite incuse with rosette of five pellets in center. Hirsch 987 = Traité II/1, 1668 
= AMNG III/2, 3, pl. xxi, 5. Extremely rare and important. Extremely fine 


Price and Waggoner, Asyur, p. 46f, note that the extremely rare and beautiful coinage of Sermylia 
comprises four variants, of which the one with the rosette on the reverse, and lacking either a dog ora pellet 
on the obverse, appears to be the latest. The recorded provenances of coins of Sermylia are mostly 
Egyptian: the Hirsch specimen cited above is probably from the Delta hoard, and two tetradrachms 
(representing two of the other three type variants) were included in the Asyut hoard. There are also local 
imitations of the Sermylia coinage, of less elevated style, again with Egyptian provenances, 


Terone 


circa 490-480 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.47 gm). Neck amphora with double handles on each 
side, tongue pattern on shoulder, and grape cluster hanging from each handle, dotted border/ 
Quadripartite incuse. Kraay, NC 1954, pl. ii, 6. ZIN XXXVII, pl. iv, 185. 

Rare. Extremely fine 


MACEDONIAN KINGDOM 


Alexander I 498-454 B.C. 


Silver octodrachm of 476-460 B.C. (28.40 gm. !). Bridled horse walking right, superimposed 
on figure of young warrior wearing chlamys and causia and holding two spears diagonally, 
dotted border/A AE—[=A ]—NA—PO in square incuse frame around central square subdivided 
into four smaller squares by two perpendicular lines. Svoronos pl. xiii, 18, same dies. D, 
Raymond. Macedonian Regal Coinage to 413 B.C., NNM 126 (New York, 1953), 50. Traité 
11/1, pl. xlvii, 5. Ex Leu 20 (1978), lot 72. A great rarity. Very fine plus/very fine 


Of the two octodrachm types of Alexander I, Raymond placed the somewhat crude mounted horseman 
type before the polished walking horseman type on stylistic grounds, assigning a date of 465/460 to the 
latter. But the Asyut hoard of 1969 contained a single Alexander I octodrachm of the walking horseman 
type, obviously one of the latest coins in the hoard. Its presence prompted Price and Waggoner to reverse 
Raymond's arrangement and to date the walking horseman type circa 479-475 B.C. It thus becomes the 
model for the octodrachms of the Bisaltae, and not the other way around as posited by Raymond, Price 
and Waggoner's solution has been criticized by C.M. Kraay (“The Asyut hoard: some comments on 
chronology,” NC 1977, pp. 190-193), who buttressed Raymond's arrangement by comparisons with other 
North Greek coinages. Kraay argued that the octodrachm of Alexander I in the Asyut hoard, together with 
most of the Persian sigloi, should probably be regarded as a late addition, and that the burial date of the 
hoard was in fact later than suggested by the bulk of the contents. See also H.A. Cahn, "Asiut," SNR 56 
(1977), p. 279ff, especially p. 284. 


Philip II 359-336 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (14.40 gm. |). Amphipolis, circa 356/5 B.C. Laureate head of Zeus right, 
{dotted border]/#1AITToY, Macedonian horseman riding left, raising right hand, wearing 
causia and cloak, horizontal thunderbolt under horse's belly, AH in exergue, linear border. G. 
Le Rider, Le Monnayage d'argent et d'or de Philippe I frappé en Macédoine de 359 a 294 
(Paris, 1977), 14 (D7/R12), same dies. Fine style. Extremely fine 


On some specimens of Philip's “Macedonian horseman” tetradrachms it is possible to make out diadem 
ends below the causia, indicating that the horseman is intended to represent the king himself. According 
to the alternative chronology proposed by M. Price inNC 1979 (p. 240), the Macedonian horseman type 
was not introduced until 348 B.C. 


Philip II 359-336 B.C, 


Gold stater (8.61 gm. / ). Pella, 323/2-315 B.C. Laureate head of Apollo right/+!AIrroY in 
exergue, fast biga driven right by female charioteer with goad, thunderbolt and = under horses. 
Le Rider 557 (D235/R403), same dies. Superb 


Alexander III the Great 336-323 B.C. 


Gold distater (17.10 gm. 1). Amphipolis. Head of Athena right, wearing crested Corinthian 
helmet ornamented with coiled serpent on bowl/AAE=NAAPOY on right, Nike standing left, 
holding wreath in right hand and stylis over left shoulder, inverted tridentin outer left field. SNG 
Copenhagen 622. L. Müller, Numismatique d'Alexandre le grand (Copenhagen, 1855), 104. 

Scarce. Extremely fine 


Alexander III 336-323 B.C. 


Silver drachm (4.33 gm. — ). Amphipolis, circa 330-325 B.C. Head of young Heracles right in 
lion skin headdress, dotted border/AAE=AN—APoY, eagle with closed wings standing three 
quarters right on club, head reverted. SNG Copenhagen 693. Weber II, 2084, 

Very rare. Extremely fine 
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Alexander III 336-323 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.16 gm. \). Aradus, circa 325-323 B.C. Head of young Heracles right 
in lion skin headdress, tiny 8 or 8۱ behind/AAE=ANAPOY on right, BAZIAEQZ in exergue, 
Zeus enthroned left, holding eagle in extended right hand and lotus sceptre in left, monogram 
A under throne, linear border. SNG Ashmolean 2980. SNG Copenhagen 796-797. Müller 
1360. Extremely rare. Superb 


The tiny letter or letters behind the head, almost touching the lion’s mane, would appear to be the initials 
of a die engraver. 


Alexander III 336-323 B.C. 


Goldstater(8.57 gm. — ) Pella, circa 314 B.C. Head of Athenaright, wearing crested Corinthian 
helmet ornamented with coiled serpent/AAE=NAAPOY on right, Nike standing left, holding 
wreath in right hand and stylis over left shoulder, inverted trident in outer left field, A over pellet 
in lower left field, I in lowerright field. Cf. Thompson, ANS MN 26, p. 35, 11, for tetradrachm 
with trident and A over pellet under throne, attributed to Pella, c. 314 B.C. Extremely fine 


Alexander III 336-323 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.15 gm. !). Alexandria, 325 B.C. Head of young Heracles right in lion 
skin headdress/A AE=ANAPOY on right, Zeus enthroned left, holding eagle in extended right 
hand and lotus sceptre in left, rose in left field, AlO under throne, dotted border. SNG 
Ashmolean 3126, same dies. Demanhur 4610 (AO! in error). Müller 124. 

Fine style. Extremely fine 


Alexander III 336-323 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.04 gm. 1). Temnos(?), probably third century B.C. Head of young 
Heracles right in lion skin headdress, dotted border/AAE=ANAPOY on right, Zeus enthroned 
left, holding eagle in extended right hand and lotus sceptre in left, | (?) and oinochoe under 
throne. Müller 953, Unusual style. Extremely fine 


Alexander III 336-323 B.C. 


Silvertetradrachm (15.96 gm. \ ). Late posthumous issue. Head of young Heracles right in lion 
skin headdress, dotted border/AAE=ANAPOY on right, Zeus enthroned left, holding eagle in 
extended right hand and lotus sceptre in left, monogram È over forepart of winged horse 
monster left in left field, A under throne. Miiller 915 (Lampsacus). Extremely fine 


Demetrius Poliorcetes 306-283/2 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.10 gm. / (۰ Salamis, circa 300-295 B.C. Nike standing left on prow left, 
blowing trumpet held in right hand and carrying naval trophy in left hand, dotted border/ 
AHMHTPIOY on right, BA—£|AE—Q¢ across lower field, Poseidon, viewed from behind, 
striding left, brandishing trident in right hand and extending left, which is wrapped in chlamys, 
monogram +? in left field, monogram PFN in inner right field, dotted border. E.T. Newell, The 
Coinages of Demetrius Poliorcetes (London, 1927), 22, pl. ii, 13-17. 

Rare. Very fine plus 


Antigonus II Gonatas 277-239 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.37 gm. >). Amphipolis, from circa 271 B.C. Draped bust of Pan left, 
lagobolon over shoulder, in center of Macedonian shield ornamented with crescents and stars/ 
BAZIAE on right, ANTITONOY on left, Athena Alkis, viewed from behind, advancing left, 
holding shield on left shoulder and brandishing thunderbolt in raised right hand, crested 
Macedonian helmet in inner left field, monogram ¥ in inner right field. Boston 713. Cf. SNG 
Evelpidis 1427 (variant monogram FP). Virtually mint state 


Antigonus III Doson 229-221 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.70 gm. 1). Head of Poseidon right, crowned with kelp/BAZINENT/ 

ANTIFONOY on prow left on which nude Apollo seated left, testing bow in extended right hand 

and resting left hand on prow behind him, monogram [ in exergue. SNG Berry 361 ff. 
Extremely fine plus 
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PhilipV 221-179 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm of circa 212 B.C. (16.90 gm. +). Diademed head of Philip V right/ 
BAZIAEQE on right, ۵۱۸۱۳۱۲۵۲ on left, archaistic Athena Alkidemos, viewed from behind, 
advancing left, holding round shield with star device on left shoulder, brandishing thunderbolt 
in right hand, monogram ŽP in inner left field, monogram EP in inner right field. A. Mamroth, 
“Die Silbermünzen des Königs Philippos V. von Makedonien,” ZN XL (1930), 1, pl. 5,2, same 
obverse die. C. Boehringer, Chronologie Mittelhellenistischer Münzserien, pl. 7, 6, same 
obverse die. Fine style. Very rare. Extremely fine 


Boehringer, p. 106, suggests that the monograms should be resolved as Str[ategos] Per[seos]. referring 
to a Macedonian general of that name who is known to have been active in 211 B.C. 


Perseus 179-168 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm of 179-178 B.C. (16.58 gm. ^). Diademed head of Perseus right, with 
magistrate's signature INIAOY under neck truncation/BAZI—NENZ/NEP—ZENE flanking 
eagle with spread wings standing three quarters right on thunderbolt, in right field 2, oak 
wreath border around, star in exergue outside oak wreath. A. Mamroth, “Die Silbermünzen des 
Königs Perseus,” ZIN XXX VII (1928), pl. i, 1. Extremely rare. Extremely fine 


The tetradrachms of Perseus bearing the full signature of Zoilus are Ihe earliest of the reign. The signature 
appears to be that of a die engraver, and these early portraits are indeed the most distinguished of Perseus’ 
coinage, emphasizing his resemblance to his father Philip V as a mark of dynastic legitimacy. On the other 
hand, the name of Zoilus is abbreviated as a monogram on subsequent issues of Perseus. and also on the 
coinage of Philip V, suggesting that the artist may have served as a mint magistrate. 


KINGDOM OF PAEONIA 


Patraus 340-315 B.C. 


Silvertetradrachm (12.80 gm. — ). Laureate head of Apollorighy[P A—TPA]—0Y, warrior on 
horseback right, spearing fallen enemy, cantharus in lower left field, on exergual line. 
Catalogue of the Paeonian Hoard, Sotheby sale, London, 16 April 1969, lot 184-185, same 
dies. Fine style for this issue. Very fine plus 
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MACEDON A ROMAN PROVINCE 
Aesillas Quaestor circa 90-75 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.74 gm. 1). MAKEAON, horned head of the deified Alexander right, 
monogram B in front/AESILLAS/O, vertical club between money chest and quaestor’s chair, 
laurel wreath around, b below knot of wreath (off flan this specimen). Fisher, MN 30 (1985), 
O6/R 16, same dies. Very rare variant. Extremely fine plus 


The monogram on the obverse is found only on this one die, and the Greek letter on the reverse has been 
recorded for only two dies, used exclusively with this obverse. Earlier scholars atem pted to interpret these 
letters as mintmarks, but the stylistic uniformity of the Aesillas coinage and the existence of die links 
between coins formerly assigned to different mints proves this hypothesis was mistaken, The monograms 
and letters are now believed to be parts of acontrol system which also employed patterns of pellets on the 
reverse (R.S. Fisher, “Two notes on the Aesillas tetradrachms: Mint attribution and a die control system,” 
MN 30 (1985), pp. 69-81). 


ISLANDS OFF THESSALY 


Scyros 


circa 490-480 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.17 gm). Fig leaf flanked by two rearing goats, back 
to back, heads reverted, dotted border/Floral stellate pattern in square incuse. Asyut 233, this 
coin. J.M. Balcer, “The archaic coinage of Skyros and the forgeries of Konstantinos 
Christodoulos,” SNR 57 (1978), p. 96, 3 (A3/P2), pl. 25, this coin. Svoronos, JIAN 1911, pl. iii, 
14, same reverse die, Exceedingly rare: one of only two undoubtedly genuine 
archaic tetradrachms of Scyros recorded in Balcer s corpus, the other 

reposing in the collection of the American Numismatic Society. 

Overstruck on a coin of Acanthus. Chisel cut on obverse below fig leaf. Fine plus 


This rare tetradrachm represents the largest denomination minted by the Dolopian pirates of the island of 
Scyros, off the coast of Thessaly. Around 475 B.C. the Athenian admiral Cimon directed the naval forces 
of the Delian League against the Dolopian pirates, besieging their fortress, enslaving the island’s 
inhabitants, and repopulating the city of Scyros with Athenian colonists. The attribution of coins to Scyros, 
first proposed by Svoronos inJ/AN 3 (1900), is based upon provenance and supported by the types. Scyros 
was famous for its goats, which were in fact proverbial (see citations from ancient authors quoted by 
Balcer, art, cit., p. 73f). Because the notorious forger Christodoulos produced a false tetradrachm of this 
variety which was published by Svoronos, the specimen in the American Numismatic Society, long the 
only genuine example, languished under a cloud of suspicion which was finally lifted by the discovery 
of the present coin sharing its reverse die. The unusual weight of 18.23 gm attributed to this specimen by 
Price and Waggoner, and commented upon by Balcer (art. cit., p. 79), appears to have arisen through a 
typographical error, probably in the information transmitted to Price and Waggoner. Our scale has yielded 
a figure that falls comfortably within the normal weight range of Acanthian tetradrachms. 


ACARNANIA 
Leucas 
circa 350 B.C., silver stater (8.57 gm. 1). Pegasus with curved wing flying right, A below/Head 


of Athena right in Corinthian helmet, grape cluster with tendrils behind, ۶ above forehead. 
BMC 46, pl. xxxv, 14. Reverse slightly double struck. Extremely fine 


LOCRIS 
Locri Opuntii 


circa 365 B.C., silver stater (12.16 gm. \ ). Head of nymph left, crowned with reeds and wearing 
triple-pendant earring and bead necklace (off flan this specimen)/OTONTIQN, Ajax, son of 
Oileus, nude except for crested Corinthian helmet, advancing three quarters right on rocky 
ground, brandishing short sword and round shield with griffin device in interior, arrow between 
legs, spear on ground. Dewing 1477, same obverse die. Extremely fine 


BOEOTIA 
Thebes 


Early fourth century B.C., silver stater (12.26 gm. — ). Boeotian shield/Volute amphora, club 
symbol above, ivy sprig in left field, magistrate’s name AA—MQ across lower field. BMC 127, 
pl. xv, 3, Extremely fine 


ATTICA 


Athens 


circa 500/490-circa 482 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16. 82 gm. \ ). Head of Athena right, with 
straight bangs on forehead, wearing round earring and crested Attic helmet with zigzag pattern 
and pellets in crest/[A]—0E, owl standing three quarters right, head facing, olive sprig behind, 
outline of square die visible around. C. Seltman, Athens, Its History and Coinage before the 
Persian Invasions (Cambridge, 1924), Group G, 179, pl. 8, P138, this coin. Cf. Seltman 
176-178 (ANS; Berlin, Svoronos-Pick, Tresor, pl. 4, 128; and Boston 1047), all from same 
obverse die as this specimen. Ex W. Giesecke collection, Leipzig; ex Kunstfreund sale, 
Leu-MMAG, Zurich, 28 May 1974, lot 24. 
Of the greatest rarity: Seltman recorded no other coins from this die combination, 
and only three from the same obverse die. 
Obverse struck from somewhat weak die, but extremely fine 


H.A. Cahn, in his commentary in the Kunstfreund catalogue, notes a stylistic relation between the head 
of Athena on the obverse of this coin and early works of the black-figure vase painters Exekias and the 
Amasis Painter. These comparisons certainly offer support for his date of circa 545 B.C. for this 
tetradrachm. However the subsequent publication of the Asyut hoard offered even stronger support for 
Kraay 's revision of Seltman's chronology (“The archaic owls of Athens: classification and chronology,” 
NC 1956, pp. 43-68), for Seltman’s Groups G and M, which Kraay had already associated with one 
another, constituted the overwhelming bulk of the Athenian component of the hoard, pointing to a date 
of issue much nearer the date of deposit of the hoard. Price and Waggoner suggested that this coinage was 
probably minted in the 480s, in anticipation of the second Persian invasion, 
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Athens 


circa 440-430 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.8 gm. /), Head of Athena right, wearing crested 
Attic helmet ornamented with three olive leaves over visor and palmette on bowl, round earring, 
and necklace with multiple pendants/A®E, owl standing three quarters right, olive sprig and 
crescent moon behind, outline of square die visible around. C.G, Starr, Athenian Coinage 
480-449 B.C. (Oxford, 1970), pl, xxii, 2. Of fine style with iridescent tone. Very fine plus 


Athens 


circa 440-430 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.15 gm. >), Head of Athena right, wearing crested 
Attic helmet ornamented with three olive leaves over visor and palmette on bowl, round earring, 
and necklace with multiple pendants/A@E, owl standing three quarters right, olive sprig and 
crescent moon behind, outline of square die visible around. Starr pl. xxii, 2, Extremely fine 


Athens 


Mid-fifth century B.C., silver obol (0.76 gm. < ). Head of Athena right, wearing crested Attic 
helmet/A@E, owl standing three quarters right, olive leaf behind, outline of square die visible 
around. J.N. Svoronos, Corpus of the Ancient Coins of Athens (Chicago reprint, 1975), pl. 8, 
43. Extremely fine 


Athens 


Fourth century B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.16 gm. 7 ). Head of Athena right with profile eye, 
wearing round earring and crested Attic helmet ornamented with three olive leaves over visor 
and spiral palmette on bowl/A@E, owl standing three quarters right, olive sprig and crescent 
moon behind. Svoronos pl. 20. Extremely fine 


Athens 


131/0 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16,73 gm. |). Head of Athena Parthenos right, wearing pendant 
earring and triple-crested Attic helmet ornamented with griffin over earflap and vegetative 
tendrils on neckpiece/A—BE, owl standing three quarters right on fallen amphora, elephant 
symbol in right field, magistrates’ names ANT|—OXO£ KAPA/IXOZ ZKY/MNOZ across field, 
E on amphora, ME in exergue, all within olive wreath. M. Thompson, The New Style Silver 
Coinage of Athens, NS 10 (New York, 1958), 397k. 

Obverse weak as usual. Otherwise extremely fine plus 


The dating follows the revised chronology of Merkholm, MN 29, pp. 29-42. The date originally proposed 
by Thompson was 163/162 B.C. 


AEGINA 


Circa 530-525 B.C., silver stater (12.27 gm). Sea turtle with shell divided into thirteen scales/ 
“Union Jack” incuse. E.S.G. Robinson, “Pseudoaeginetica,” NC 1928, pl. ix, 3, same obverse 
die. SNG Spencer-Churchill 157, same obverse die. SNG Lockett 2635 = Pozzi 1632, same 
obverse die. Naville VII (1924), lot 1142, same obverse die. Very rare. Extremely fine 


The so-called proto-tortoises were formerly attributed to Cydonia in Crete (see Robinson, art. cit.) but are 
now regarded as Aeginetan (see Holloway, MN 17, pp. 17-19). The proto-tortoise was apparently an 
obverse variant used from the beginning of the Aeginetan coinage into the phase characterized by the 
“Union Jack,” “grouped triangle,” and “mill sail” reverses, This particular obverse die appears very fresh 
in all extant examples. Its restricted usage contrasts with the overuse of many T-back turtle dies, 
reinforcing the impression that this variant type may have had some special significance. 


Circa 480-450 B.C., silver stater (12.24 gm. ~ ). “T-back” turtle with trefoil collar/*Skew” 
incuse with broad bands between segments. S.R. Milbank, The Coinage of Aegina, NNM 24 
(New York, 1925), pl. i, 14. Very fine plus 


Circa 350 B.C., silver stater (11.98 gm. ~ ). Tortoise/*Skew” incuse with narrow bands between 
segments, A—If 1I in upper two sections, vertical dolphin in lower left section. Milbank pl. iii, 
1۰ Extremely fine 
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PELOPONNESUS 
Elis 


circa 350 B.C., silverstater (12.20 gm. — ). Minted at Olympia. Laureate head of Zeus right/F— 
A flanking eagle with closed wings standing right on ram's head, controls 4—? across field 
below ethnic. C, Seltman, The Temple Coins of Olympia (Cambridge, 1921), 194(CK/eg), same 
dies. Ex NFA VI (1979), lot 227. Obverse slightly double struck. Superb 


The temple of Zeus at Olympia, chief sanctuary of the father of gods and men, operated a mint thal seems 
to have issued its staters in connection with the great Olympic festival. The god himself was not generally 
depicted on his coinage until the fourth century. The present types—head of Zeus/standing eagle—were 
introduced immediately after the Arcadian occupation of Olympia, 365-363 B.C. The obverse die of this 
stater is a magnificent example of the genial or “leonine” type which dominated the iconography of Zeus 
from the mid-fourth century onward. The ram's head on which the eagle stands also occurs on a stater from 
the parallel series produced by the mint of Hera, probably contemporaneously (Seltman 320). 


Pheneus 


circa 370 B.C., silver stater (12.02 gm. ~ ). Head of Demeter right, crowned with grain, wearing 
bead necklace and ornate quintuple-pendant earring/bENE AN, Hermes, nude except for 
chlamys and petasus, walking left, head turned right to look at infant Arcas whom he holds in 
his left hand; in right hand kerykeion. Traité 11/3, 898, pl. ccxxv, 7, same dies. Boston 1264, 
same dies. Pozzi 1950, same dies. Ex NFA VI (1979), lot 229 (cover coin). 

Very rare. Superb 


When the Boeotians broke the Spartan power at Leuctra in 371, democratic coups erupted in Mantineia 
and Tegea, ultimately resulting in the organization of the Arcadian League. The Arcadians invited the 
Boeotian League to invade the Peloponnesus in support of the democratic cause. During the campaign of 
370/69 Epaminondas and Pelopidas liberated the Messenians and built them a new fortified capital at 
Messene. Itmust have been about this time that Messene, Pheneus, and several other Peloponnesian cities 
inaugurated ambitious and artistic coinages, in large denominations, as if to celebrate their deliverance. 
The obverse of this stater of Pheneus owes its general inspiration to Euainetus’ Arethusa, but this very 
head, including the ornate earring, is found on contemporary staters of Locri Opuntii, while similar heads 
with the same earring occur on the post-Leuctra coinages of Achaea and Stymphalus as well as on several 
Cretan coinages which are assumed to be imitated from the Peloponnesian examples. It is not certain 
which, if any, of the mainland coinages was prior and served as a model to the others. The reverse type 
of the Pheneus stater illustrates the rescue of Arcas, eponymous ancestor of the Arcadians. According to 
myth he was the son of Zeus and the nymph Callisto. When the jealous Hera transformed her rival into 
a she-bear, Zeus sent Hermes to carry off his son, who was given into the care of Maia and reared on Mt. 
Cyliene. The design is supposed to have been influenced by a work of Praxiteles. 


Sicyon 


circa 350 B.C., silver stater (12.22 gm. — ), ZE beneath belly of chimaera stalking left, wreath 
above/Dove flying left, | in front, olive wreath border. BMC 56. Superb 


According to some traditions the chimaera was born in the northern Peloponnesus, offspring of the 
Nemean lion and the hydra of Lema. Its presence on the coinage of Sicyon may be linked to the Achaean 
cult of Bellerophon, slayer of the monster, and to the Corinthian coin types derived from his myth, for 
Corinth was the ancient enemy of Sicyon. The dove on the reverse was the animal of Aphrodite, whose 
worship was important at Sicyon. 


CRETE 
Itanus 


circa 300-280 B.C., silver drachm (5.41 gm. 1). Head of Athena left, wearing crested Attic 
helmet ornamented with two olive leaves over visor and spiral palmette on bowl/ITANIQN, 
eagle with closed wings standing three quarters left, head reverted, Triton symbol in right field, 
outline of square die visible around. J.N. Svoronos, Numismatique de la Crète ancienne 
(Macon, 1890), 36, pl. xix, 18. G. Le Rider, Monnaies crétoises du V* au I” siècle ay. J.-C. 
(Paris, 1966), pl. 1, 3. Ex MMAG 53 (1977), lot 79. Very rare. Extremely fine 


Phaestus 


circa 300 B.C., silver stater (11.85 gm. 7 ). Heracles advancing right, brandishing club in raised 
right hand and grasping head of Hydra in left/@A\£T ION, bull running right. Svoronos 54, pl. 
xxiv, 17, same dies. Very fine plus 


The obverse of this stater depicts one of the labors of Heracles, his combat with the nine-headed Hydra 
of Lerna. The monster's fumes were so noxious that Heracles had to fight holding his breath, and the heads 
regenerated until the hero called his charioteer to bring a firebrand, with which he sealed the necks so that 
no new heads could grow. 


Phaestus 


circa 300 B.C., silver stater (11.13 gm. 1). T—AA—AN, the bronze man Talon as a winged 
nude figure, standing facing, throwing rock with right hand/® AIET I^ [N], bull butting right on 
exergual line. Svoronos 67, pl. xxiv, 24, same dies. Extremely fine 


Talon was a bronze giant constructed by the god Hephaestus to repel strangers from the coasts of Crete. 
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AEGEAN ISLANDS 


Naxos 


circa 515-500 B.C. or later, silver stater (12.35 gm). Cantharus with grape cluster suspended 
from each handle, ivy leaf above/Quadripartite incuse. Asyut 600, this coin. 
Chisel cut on obverse in lower left field. Otherwise extremely fine 


Paros 


circa 510-475 B.C., silver drachm (5.94 gm). Goat kneeling right on double exergual line/ 
Quadripartite incuse, much eroded. P. Lederer, Neue Beiträge zur antiken Miinzkunde (Bem, 
1943), Group I. Rosen 240. Ex NFA VII (1979), lot 139. Extremely fine 


Syros 


circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.72 gm. Î). Head of Demeter right, wearing trident(?) 
earring and crowned with grain/OEQN on right, KABE|PQN on left, EYPIQN in exergue, the two 
Cabiri as the Dioscuri standing facing, radiate with a star above the head of each, nude except 
for chlamys, each holding spear, monogram A in lowerright field, laurel wreath border. H. von 
Fritze, “Birytis und die Kabiren auf Münzen,” ZfN XXIV (1904), pl. v, 19. As Leu 13 (1975), 
lot 176, Ex NFA VI (1979), lot 240. Extremely rare. Fleur de coin 


The Cabiri were originally chthonic deities of Phrygia who promoted fertility and protected sailors. By 
the fifth century B.C. their worship was widespread, with its main center at Samothrace. By Hellenistic 
times they had become confused with the Dioscuri through their similar roles as patrons of sailors. 


KINGDOM OF PONTUS 


Mithradates VI the Great 120/119-63 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm of 75/4 B.C. (16.81 gm. ^). Diademed head of Mithradates VI right/ 
8۸6۱۸6۵6 above, MIGPAAATOY/EVPAT OPOS below, stag grazing left on line, to his left star 
in crescent above monogram , to his right date TK& (year 223 of the Bithyno-Pontic era) above 
monogram HH, IB in exergue, all in Dionysiac wreath of ivy and fruit. Rec. gen. 16, p. 18, citing 
Duchastel; cf. pl. iii, 3 (IT in exergue). Extremely fine plus 
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MYSIA 


Cyzicus 


circa 550-475 B.C., electrum stater (16.20 gm). Tunny head left within claws of crab, tunny fish 
left below/Quadripartite incuse. H. von Fritze, “Die Elektronprägung von Kyzikos,” Nomisma 
VI (1912), 36, pl. i, 37. W. Greenwell, The Electrum Coinage of Cyzicus (London, 1887), 158, 
pl. vi, 20. Very rare. Very fine 


Cyzicus 


circa 475410 B.C., electrum stater (15.96 gm). Helios, radiate, kneeling three quarters right 
on tunny right, holding two horses by the bridle/Mill sail incuse with granular surface. Von 
Fritze 148, pl. iv, 35. Greenwell 23, pl. i, 24. Extremely rare. Extremely fine 


This fascinating type seems to combine the squatting pose so typical of the transitional orsevere style, and 
of the coinage of Cyzicus generally, with the motif of the splayed, frontal quadriga—though here, in fact, 
only two horses are shown. The splayed quadriga had a long history as a coin type and is particularly 
prominent on the antoniniani of Probus and on festaurei of the Constantinian period. 


Cyzicus 


circa 400-350 B.C., electrum stater (15.93 gm). Head of Pan left, crowned with ivy, tunny fish 
left below neck truncation/Mill sail incuse with roughened surface. Von Fritze 191, pl. vi, 3. 
SNG von Aulock 7319. Greenwell 40, pl. ii, 18. Ex NFA XIV (1984), lot 134. 

Head of great character and magnificent style. Extremely fine. 


The lumpy modelling and the vigorous curls of the hair and beard prefigure favorite expressive devices 
of Hellenistic portraiture. The style is nevertheless soft and makes for an interesting contrast with the Pan 
heads of the coinage of Panticapaeum, which are equally sophisticated but quite different in character, 


Lampsacus 


circa 345 B.C., gold stater (8.62 gm. > ). Head of Hephaestus (or the elder Cabirus) left, wearing 
laureate pileus/Forepart of winged horse monster right, outline of square die visible. A. 
Baldwin, “Lampsakos: The gold staters, silver and bronze coinages,” AJN LIII/3 (1924), 39a 
(l-a), pl. iii, 24, same dies. Very rare. About extremely fine 


The discovery of two Lampsacene stater varieties unknown to Baldwin has necessitated a slight 
downward revision of her chronology (see H.A. Troxell, SNR 60 (1981), p. 36). She recorded only two 
obverse and three reverse dies for this issue. A very similar head was employed on the electrum coinage 
of Cyzicus, as Baldwin noted; examples from the two mints are juxtaposed on her pl. iv, 33-34. 
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PERGAMENE KINGDOM 
AttalusI 241-197 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.44 gm. |). Laureate head of Philetaerus ۲۱۵۳۱/۱۸6 ۲۸۱۴۵۲ on left, 
Athena enthroned left, crowning royal name with right hand, resting left elbow on shield with 
gorgoneion boss, propped against throne, inverted spear propped obliquely against far side of 
throne, grape cluster in outer left field, A in inner left field, and bow in right field. U. 
Westermark, Das Bildnis des Philetairos von Pergamon: Corpus der Münzprägung (Stock- 
holm, 1960), Group V, V.LXXXV, same obverse die. Extremely fine 


Eumenes II 197-circa 190 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.85 gm. /), Laureate head of Philetaerus right/#|AETAIPOY on left, 
Athena enthroned left, crowning royal name with right hand, holding inverted spear with left 
hand and resting left elbow on shield with gorgoneion boss, propped against throne, ornate 
trident in outer left field, ZQ in inner left field, and bow in right field. Westermark Group VII, 
V.CXLIX-R.1. Extremely fine 


TROAS 


Abydus 


Fourth century B.C., silver hemidrachm (2.59 gm. — ). Laureate head of Apollo right/ABY on 
right, [Y] AAIPPOE on left, eagle with closed wings standing right, fly or bee symbol in right 
field. BMC 22. SNG Copenhagen 16. Ex Brand sale 5 (1984), lot 187. Extremely fine 


LESBOS 


Mytilene 


497 B.C., electrum hecte (2.57 gm. — ). Lion’s head right with dotted neck truncation/Incuse 
calf’s head right with dotted neck truncation, behind neck a roughly square incuse with two 
projections from field. F. Bodenstedt, Die Elektronmiinzen von Phokaia und Mytilene (Tübin- 
gen, 1981), 13. Extremely fine plus 


Mytilene 


370 B.C., electrum hecte (2.57 gm. — ). Head of Hermes right, wearing causia/Panther at bay 
to right, linear square border. Bodenstedt 83. SNG von Aulock 1724. Extremely fine plus 


Mytilene 
354 B.C., electrum hecte (2.55 gm. !). Head of Demeter right, veiled and crowned with grain/ 
Filleted tripod in linear rectangular border. Bodenstedt 91. Extremely fine plus 
Mytilene 


330 B.C., electrum hecte (2.55 gm. — ). Head of Ammon right, with ram's horn/Eagle with 
closed wings standing right, head reverted, linear square border. Bodenstedt 104. Superb 


EARLY ELECTRUM COINAGE 


Milesian standard 


Late seventh to early sixth century B.C., electrum stater (14.21 gm). Striated surface/Three 
incuse punch marks. L. Weidauer, Probleme der frühen Elektronprägung, Typos 1 (Fribourg, 
1975), 1-3. BMC p. 183, 1. Boston 1747. Traité 1/1, 16, pl. i, 12. Ex Jonathan P. Rosen 
collection. 

Of extreme rarity: possibly only the fourth specimen recorded. Very fine plus 


Weidauer lists only three staters of this type, all sharing the same reverse punches. They are located in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; the Smithsonian Institution, Washington; and the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Although it is intuitively appealing to regard the blank and striated electrum series as more 
primitive than those with types, and therefore earlier in date, the presence of all three varieties in the 
Artemision foundation deposits suggests (hat they were virtually contemporary. 
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Milesian standard 


Late seventh to early sixth century B.C., electrum stater (14.15 gm). Winged demon, bearded, 
advancing right in running-kneeling position, both arms extended, within striated circular 
border/Three incuse punch marks with irregular patterned surfaces. Rosen 246, this coin. Cf. 
Weidauer 175-177 (hemistaters and trite from same obverse die). Cf. Robinson, “The coins of 
the Ephesian Artemision reconsidered,” JHS LXXI (1951), pl. 38, 67 (hemistater = Weidauer 
175). Ex Bank Leu 20 (1978), lot 122, and Jonathan P. Rosen collection. 

Unique: apparently the only known stater of this series. About very fine 


The two hemistaters of this type repose in the collections of the British Museum and the American 
Numismatic Society, and the trite passed from the collection of E.S.G, Robinson to the Ashmolean 
Museum, The London hemistater was probably unearthed among the foundation deposits of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus. This provenance would indicate that the winged demon series belongs to the 
earliest phase of electrum coinage. All of the fractional denominations were struck from the same obverse 
die as the present stater, a normal practice of the mints which produced the early electrum coinage. The 
stater at last displays the full die, which was unknown to Weidauer, and as Waggoner has noted, it proves 
that the demon is not a “Lord of the Wild Beasts” as hypothesized by Weidauer. Waggoner suggests that 
the mint of the winged demon series may have been Ephesus. 


Milesian standard 


Late seventh to sixth century B.C., electrum hemistater (7.01 gm). Raised circular boss on 
which three lotus blossoms separated by three buds/Quadripartite incuse square. Rosen 250, 
same dies. Very rare. Extremely fine 


Most of the known specimens of this hemistater variety came to light in the Erythrae hoard of 1923 (GCH 
1184). Thus Erythrae is considered the likely mint. 


Milesian standard 


Late seventh to sixth century B.C., electrum trite (4.64 gm). Ithyphallic stallion, viewed from 

above, rolling on its back, its legs folded over its belly and its head and tail twisted to its right/ 

Two incuse punch marks. Weidauer 136, 137; cf, also 135 (stater). Rosen 254 = SNG von 
Aulock 7784 = MMAG 72 (1987), lot 14 (misdescribed in the first two instances). 

Of the greatest rarity: only the fourth trite known, and the fifth specimen 

of the rolling stallion series. Vastly superior to the other extant specimens. 

About extremely fine 


The type of the excited stallion rolling for joy on the ground is surely among the most appealing of all 
animal types on Greek coinage or indeed in all art. The stater of this type and one of the three previously 
known tritae are located at the British Museum; another trite was donated to the American Numismatic 
Society as part of the Burton Y. Berry Collection. Both of the tritae recorded by Weidauer bear the same 
incuse punch marks, which they share with hectae belonging to the early electrum series bearing the 
recumbent lion, traditionally attributed to Miletus. The rolling stallion stater, for its part, is reverse punch 
linked to other electrum staters bearing the device of a charging bull, which must also have been produced 
by the same mint. The present specimen appears to be from a new obverse die and from different reverse 
punches than the other coins of its series. 


Milesian standard 


Late seventh to early sixth century B.C., electrum trite (4.74 gm). Griffin left with inscription 

WI(?) above, AA(?) below, pellets in cruciform pattern in front/Two square incuse punch marks 

of unequal size. Not in Weidauer, but cf. 179, a stater also bearing an uncertain inscription. 
Apparently unique and unpublished. About extremely fine 


This inscribed trite potentially represents an important contribution to the study of the early electrum 
coinage. It invites comparison with the well-known staterin Munich, which bears a griffin's head left and 
an uncertain inscription possibly containing the letters ۲۱۷۷۰ But the fact that the Munich stater was struck 
on the Phocaic standard presents an insurmountable obstacle to attributing them to a single series. 
Furthermore the form of the incuse punch marks is not at all similar. The punch marks on the reverse of 
the present trite bear a decided resemblance to those on the lion's head series of the Lydian kingdom, which 
has already yielded the inscriptions “Walwel” and “Kalil.” 


IONIA 


Ephesus 


circa 387-295 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.16 gm. 7 ). E—® flanking bee with straight wings, 
dotted border/Forepart of stag right with head reverted, behind date palm with fruit, magistrate’s 
name ATOAAOAQPOIE] in right field. BMC 32. Extremely fine 


Smyrna 


circa 160 B,C., silver tetradrachm (16.62 gm. Î). Turreted head of City Tyche right/IMYP— 
NAIQN above monogram MM, oak wreath border. J.G. Milne, “The silver coinage of Smyrna,” 
NC 1914, p, 275, 3, obverse die A, pl. xiv. Superb 
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Teos 


circa 495/490-470 B.C., silver stater (11.84 gm). Griffin with curved wing seated right, raising 
off forepaw, frog and wheel symbols in right field/Quadripartite incuse, two opposing squares 
containing raised rectangles, the other two opposing squares with linear square border around 
field of pellets. Cf. J.M. Balcer, “The early silver coinage of Teos,” SNR XLVII (1968), 22 and 
26 for similar treatment of reverse. Rare. Extremely fine 


Teos 


circa 470/465-449 B.C., silver stater (11.88 gm). T—H—!—O—N, griffin with curved wings 
seated right, raising off forepaw, in right field small head right with hair in krobylos, linear 
border/Quadripartite incuse. Not in Balcer, but cf. 100-102 (similar style on both obverse and 
reverse). Very rare. Extremely fine 


ISLANDS OF IONIA 
Chios 


circa420-early fourth century B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.02 gm. — ). Sphinx seated left, grape 
cluster above amphora in front/Shallow incuse square with horizontally striated surface, 
divided into four smaller squares by broad, perpendicular bands, on the horizontal band 
magistrate’s name POAYKPITO. This magistrate not listed in A. Baldwin, Electrum and Silver 
Coins of Chios (New York, 1915), but cf. 62-78. Traité 11/2 —. SNG von Aulock —. Boston 
—. Possibly unpublished with this magistrate. Extremely rare, Very fine plus 


CARIA 


Aphrodisias and Plarasa in alliance 


Second half of first century B.C., silver drachm (3.57 gm. \). Veiled and draped bust of 
Aphrodite right, wearing long bead necklace, pendant earring, and stephane, dotted border/ 
[MAAPAJZEON KAI—ADPOA—IZIE—ON around eagle with closed wings standing three 
quarters left on thunderbolt, AP/T/£Q in right field, SH in left field. Pozzi 2565, this coin. 
Rare. About extremely fine 


Aphrodisias and Plarasa were neighboring towns located about twenty miles southeast of Antioch on the 
Meander. In the time of Mark Antony they formed a united community and received grants of autonomy 
and tax exemption from the Roman Senate. The joint coinage dates from this era. This silver drachm was 
probably equivalent to a Roman denarius. 
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Halicarnassus 


circa 188 B.C.-first century B.C., silver drachm (4.19 gm. Î). Head of Helios three quarters 
right, dotted border/AA IK APN, draped bust of Athena right, wearing crested Corinthian helmet 
and aegis, in right field magistrate’s abbreviated name OEOAQP. As BMC p. 106, 43-47. As 
SNG von Aulock 8086-8088. Rare. Extremely fine plus 


320 
Myndus 


Second to first century B.C., silver drachm (4.41 gm. 1). Laureate head of Zeus right/ 
MYNAAIQNon left, headdress of Isis, horizontal thunderbolt symbol below, on right magistrate’ s 
name SEOAQPOZ, dotted border. BMC 6, pl. xxii, 7. Rare. Extremely fine 


DYNASTS OF CARIA 321 


Pixodarus 


Silver didrachm (6.93 gm 1). Laureate head of Apollo inclined slightly to right, himation 
clasped at neck/PITRAAPOY, Zeus of Labraunda standing right, wearing long chiton and 
himation, holding sceptre and double-bladed axe. Traité Il, 112, pl. xci, 1, same obverse die, 

Superb 


ISLANDS OFF CARIA 322 


Cos | 


circa 350 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.24 gm. 1). Head of bearded Heracles right in lion skin 
headdress/kQION below, veiled female head left, magistrate’s name AOAMAZ on right. As 
Leu 25 (1980), lot 155. This magistrate not listed in Münsterberg. Ex NFA X (1981), lot 197. 

Rare. Superb 


The female head on the reverse has been conjecturally identified as that of Artemisia, sister and wife of 
the Carian dynast Mausolus. The Hecatomnids displayed an enthusiasm for being sculpted, a practice not 
yet acceptable among contemporary Greeks. There is a colossal statue of a member of the dynasty, 
wrongly identified as Mausolus, in the British Museum; portraits of Hidrieus and Ada are known; and 
Artemisia erected a statue of herself at Rhodes after capturing the revolted city by trickery, She was the 
legitimate ruler of Caria after the death of Mausolus, despite Hidrieus' monopoly of the dynastic coinage, 
and it is in this guise that she was most likely portrayed. 
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Rhodes 


circa 395-375 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.17 gm. 1). Facing head of Helios inclined slightly 
to right/POAION above rose with leaf and bud on left, in right field 中 above eight-rayed star, 
outline of square die visible around. D. Berend, “Les tétradrachmes de Rhodes de la premiere 
période,” SNR 51 (1972), 58 (D46/R55), this coin. About extremely fine 


Bérend has described the facing head on this obverse die as “a new type, of great beauty,” noting its 
resolute expression and fine mouth. She has interpreted the control symbols of the earliest Rhodian series 
as denoting workshops or anvils rather than issues, but in later series, where letters accompany the control 
symbol, as here, ihe symbol denotes the issue and the letters identify workshops. 


LYDIAN KINGDOM 


Croesus 561-546 B.C. 


Gold stater of the light series (8.02 gm). Confronted foreparts of lion on left and bull on right/ 
Two square incuse punchmarks. Traité II/1, p. 233/4, 401-403, pl. x, 2-3. Extremely fine 


Though no ancient source explicitly credits the Lydian king Croesus with the introduction of a bimetallic 
currency, the attribution is entirely plausible. Still, the details of his reform have had to be reconstructed 
entirely from the coinage itself. Croesus’ earliest gold staters weighed 10.89 grams on average, and were 
equivalent in value to an electrum stater on the Milesian standard. Croesus’ silver staters were of the same 
weight as the gold, but this meant that there was no convenient relation between the two metals. Thus the 
original gold stater was soon replaced by a lighter coin weighing about 8.17 grams, equivalent in value 
to ten silver staters. The present coin is an example of the reduced weight series. 


Croesus 561-546 B.C. 


Silver stater (10.70 gm). Confronted foreparts of lion on left and bull on right/Two square incuse 
punchmarks. SNF von Aulock 2873. Ex Leu 30 (1982), lot 190. About extremely fine 


Croesus 561—546 B.C. 


Silver stater (10.59 gm). Confronted foreparts of lion on left and bull on right/Two square incuse 
punchmarks. SNG von Aulock 2873. Good very fine 


Croesus 561-546 B.C. 


Silver sixth stater or diobol (1.73 gm). Confronted foreparts of lion on left and bull on right/ 
Roughly rectangular incuse. Rosen 667, same incuse punch and probably same obverse die. 
Very rare denomination. About extremely fine 


PERSIAN EMPIRE 


Later fifth-fourth century B.C., gold daric (8.32 gm). Persian hero right in running-kneeling 
position, wearing candys and cidaris, holding inverted spear in right hand and bow in left/ 
Irregular oblong incuse. ACGC 82. About extremely fine 


PAMPHYLIA 


Aspendus 


circa 400 B.C., silver stater (10.87 gm. 1). Two nude wrestlers engaged, the man on the left 
lifting his opponent's right leg for a throw, dotted border/[EET—FE A]—i—1|V—, slinger in 
short chiton slinging right, triskeles in left field, in right field statue of Athena on pedestal with 
spear and shield, all in shallow incuse square with dotted square border. NFA X (1981), lot 212, 
same dies. SNG Copenhagen 436 (Sillyum), same reverse die. JJAN VI (1903), 139, pl. xii, 5. 
Ex NFA VIII (1980), lot 318. 

Extremely rare: possibly only the fourth known. About extremely fine 


The style and execution of both sides of this stater are outstanding, and the active pose of the wrestlers 
suggests a date early in the series. The statue symbol of the reverse may be a copy of Phidias’ Athena 
Parthenos, who also appears on the coinage of several Cilician mints in the earlier fourth century. 


Aspendus \ 


Fourth century B.C., silver stater (10.31 gm. \). Two wrestlers engaged, E between, dotted 
border/EZTFAIY, slinger slinging right, short chiton tucked up about hips, O between legs, in 
right field triskeles above vertical club, dotted border, SNG von Aulock 4576, same dies. Cf. 
SNG Copenhagen 240, same obverse die. Extremely fine 
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CILICIA 


Celenderis 


circa 400 B.C., silver stater (10.79 gm. 1). Nude horseman dismounting from horse galloping 
right, holding goad in right hand and horse's bridle in left, dotted border/KE A, goat kneeling 
right on dotted exergual line, head reverted. Kraay, NC 1962, 23b (O13/R13), this coin. SNG 
von Aulock 5630 = Kraay-Hirmer 671, same dies. Ex Mallinson Collection, Spink 39 (1984), 
lot 56. Fine style. Extremely fine 


Nagidus 


circa 350 B.C., silver stater (9.70 gm. 1), Aphrodite seated three quarters left on diphros, holding 
phiale in extended right hand, Eros flying right to crown her, rat crouching left under throne, 
dotted border/NAFIAIKON, Dionysus standing three quarters left, holding vine branch with 
grapes in right hand and thyrsus in left, monogram T and astragalus in upper left field, FY in 
lower left field, dotted border. Cf. SNG von Aulock 5759 (same obverse die). Cf. P. Lederer, 
Die Staterprägung der Stadt Nagidos (Berlin, 1932), 53 (same monogram and symbol with 
Alí). Rare. Toned and extremely fine 


Tarsus 


Balacrus, circa 333-323 B.C., silver stater (10.57 gm. —). Baal of Tarsus enthroned left, 
holding lotus sceptre, barley stalk and grape cluster in left field, B in right field, > under throne, 
dotted border/Draped bust of Athena three quarters left, wearing bead necklace and triple- 
crested Attic helmet, dotted border. Davis 247, this coin. Ex NFA XI (1982), lot 208. 
Scarce. Extremely fine 


The letter B is the initial of Balacrus, appointed satrap of Caria by Alexander the Great. 


CYPRUS 


Salamis 


Nicocles, 373-361 B.C., gold tenth stater (0.69 gm. ~ ). Draped bust of Aphrodite left, wearing 
bead necklace, very long and heavy pendant earring, and richly decorated stephanos; hair on 
forehead dotted, long wavy locks falling wir down back; dotted border/Head of Athena left 
in laureate and crested Corinthian helmet MC 62-63, pl. xi, 23-24. 

Rare. Extremely fine 
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Salamis 


Evagoras Il in Caria, 351-349 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.06 gm. |). Persian hero in candys 
and cidaris running right, drawing bow, dotted border/Satrap charging right on horseback, 
brandishing spear. Traité 11/2, pl. xci, 2. Dewing 2715. Very rare. Extremely fine 


Evagoras II was Persian satrap of Cyprus as well as king of Salamis. In 351 Cyprus joined the revolt of 
Egypt and Phoenicia against Artaxerxes HI Ochus, Evagoras alone of the Cypriote kings remaining loyal 
to his overlord. He was driven from his throne and replaced by Pnytagoras. Hidrieus, hereditary dynast 
and satrap of Caria, gave the exile a fleet to help him recover his position. This tetradrachm is an example 
of the currency minted by Evagoras in Caria while organizing his invasion force. The expedition failed, 
possibly due to the rapprochement of Pnytagoras and Artaxerxes, but the Great King rewarded his faithful 
vassal with the crown of Sidon in compensation. 


KINGDOM OF CAPPADOCIA 
Ariarathes IV circa 220-circa 163 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.14 gm. / ). Struck probably after 175 B.C. Diademed and draped bust 
of Ariarathes IV right, fillet border/BAZIAEQZ on right, APIAPAOOY on left, Athena 
enthroned left, holding on extended right hand a Nike who crowns royal name, and resting left 
elbow on shield propped against throne, owl standing three quarters left on grape cluster in outer 
left field, monogram fî in inner left field, A in outer right field. O. Morkholm, “Some 
Cappadocian problems,” NC 1962, p. 409 and pl. xx, 1 = B. Simonetta, The Coins of the 
Cappadocian Kings, Typos II (Fribourg, 1977), p. 19, 1, pl. i, 10, same dies (attributed by 
Simonetta to Ariarathes III). One of only two known, the other being 

in the Cabinet des Médailles, Paris. Extremely fine 


This tetradrachm, formerly known only from the Paris specimen, has traditionally been attributed to 
Ariarathes III. Mgrkholm suggested reattribution to Ariarathes IV, largely because the fillet border only 
appeared on Seleucid coinage in 223 B.C. Morkholm was loath to attribute such “a surprising precocity” 
to the Cappadocian mint (art. cit, p. 409). He further noted that the same unusual combination of symbol 
and monogram occurs on a rare tetradrachm series of Antiochus IV, implying a date well after 175 B.C. 
for the Cappadocian tetradrachm bearing the imitated controls. Morkholm even hypothesized that the 
opening of the Cappadocian mint, or at least the introduction of silver coinage there, was directly 
attributable to Seleucid aid granted under the reign of Antiochus TV, when the traditional hostility between 
the Seleucids and the Attalids was replaced by a coalition of Pergamum, Cappadocia, and Syria (art. cit., 
p- 410). Although Simonetta has rejected Morkholm's reattribution (see Coinage of the Cappadocian 
Kings, p. 19, and “Remarks on some Cappadocian problems," NC 1964, pp. 83-91), Morkholm seems to 
have found conclusive proof for his case in bronze coins of this Cappadocian king which are overstruck 
on bronzes of Seleucus TV of Syria, who reigned 187-175 B.C. (Morkholm, “Some Cappadocian die- 
links,” NC 1964, p. 23). 


ARMENIA 
Artavasdes II 56-34 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.16 gm.  ). Armenian mint, dated year 17 (39/38 B.C.). Draped bust of 
king right, wearing diadem and five-pointed tiara with star ornament, fillet border/BAZ| AEQ(Z]/ 
BAZIAEQNabove, APTAVAZAEN/OEIOY below, fast quadriga left, monogram $ above date 
IZ in left field, fillet border. Cf. P.Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of the Artaxiads of Armenia (London, 
1978), 129 = H. Seyrig, “Un tétradrachme d’Artavasze I." RN 1964, p. 139f (tetradrachm of 
year 18 in Yerevan Museum). Ex Leu 30 (1982), lot 201 (cover coin). 

Extremely rare: only the third known tetradrachm of this king. Extremely fine 


Artavasdes II was the son and successor of Tigranes II the Great. He fought on the Roman side in the 
Parthian campaign of Crassus and was lateran ally of Mark Antony in his counteroffensive against against 
Pacorus and the renegade Roman Labienus, who overran Syria and Asia Minor with a Parthian army in 
40 B.C, The dates of Artavasdes’ tetradrachms correspond to Antony's campaigns of 39 and 38 B.C., 
which swiftly recovered the territories lost to the Parthians. Thus it seems likely that this coinage was 
minted to finance the Armenian share of the war effort, 
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SELEUCID EMPIRE 
Seleucus I 312-280 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.95 gm. >). Susa, circa 304-300 B.C. Head of the deified Alexander 

right, as Dionysus, wearing helmet covered with panther skin and adorned with bull's ear and 

horns, panther skin around neck, dotted border/BAZIAENZ on right, EAE YKOY on left, Nike 

standing right, crowning trophy, monogram Å in lower left field, monogram Pf between Nike 
and trophy, dotted border. CSE 1023. ESM 426 (Persepolis). 

Rare. A coin of great historical and iconographic interest. 

Extremely fine 


The interpretation of the obverse type has long been a subject of controversy, but recent commentators 
seem agreed that the head is that of the deified Alexander the Great with attributes of Dionysus. Hadley 
(NC 1974, p. 12f) cites numerous references showing that during his eastern campaign Alexander 
deliberately cultivated the comparison between himself and the god Dionysus, legendary conqueror of the 
Orient. Alexander appears by right on this coinage as tutelary deity of the Seleucid empire, at the same 
time implying a comparison with, or even assimilating, Seleucus himself, who reconquered India around 
304 and indeed ultimately reassembled most of Alexander's Asian empire. The reverse type explicitly 
symbolizes military victory, surely that of Seleucus over Chandragupta and not the battle of Ipsus as 
Newell believed. On the reattribution from Persepolis to Susa, see A. Houghton, “Notes on the early 
Seleucid Victory coinage of ‘Persepolis’, SNR 59 (1980), pp. 5-14. 


Seleucus I 312-280 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.10 gm. 7 ). Seleucia on the Tigris, circa 296/5 B.C. Laureate head of 
Zeus right, dotted border/BAZ/AEQZ on left, ZEAEYKOY in exergue, quadriga of homed 
elephants right, in car Athena standing right, brandishing thunderbolt and round shield, anchor 
symbol above shield, uncertain markings below, monograms PF and Æ inexergue below royal 
name, dotted border. Cf. ESM 48A-50 (same monograms in varying positions), 

Extremely fine 


The Zeus-elephant chariot coinage is now recognized as the primary coinage of the Seleucia mint from 
its opening. Presumably the inauguration of a coinage with wholly new types was intended to underline 
the importance of Seleucia as a Greek colony and as Seleucus’ new capital. The obverse type recalls the 
coinage of Philip of Macedon, still being minted posthumously in the mother country, while the reverse 
type must commemorate Seleucus" Indian campaign. According to Newell this coinage was produced in 
twenty annual issues. Newell's hypothesis was thrown into doubt by Waggoner’s "Early Alexander 
coinage at Seleucia on the Tigris,” MN 15 (1969), pp. 21-30, but it has been rehabilitated by Hadley’s 
proposal of 301 as the foundation date of Seleucia (“The foundation date of Seleucia on the Tigris,” 
Historia 27 (1978), pp. 228-230). 


PHOENICIA 


Byblus 


Adramelek, circa 350 B.C., silver dishekel (13.23 gm. — ). War galley with lion’s head prow 
ornament sailing left on zigzag row of waves, three hoplites within, below 1 F above hippocamp 
leftabove seashell, dotted border/¿ 9 A 4 £ 44% 45 +, lionleftattacking bull left, dotted border. 
SNG Fitzwilliam 6031. NFA XVI (1985), lot 265, same dies. Cf. BMC 10 and Pers. ach. 
1354-1355 (fractions). Extremely rare. Extremely fine plus 


341 


Tyre 


57/56 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.47 gm. 1). Laureate head of Melqart right, wearing lion skin 
at neck, dotted border/T YPOY lEPAZ—KAl AZ Y ACY around eagle with closed wings standing 
three quarters left on prow, palm branch over far shoulder, o above vertical club in left field, 
Punic letter 9 between legs, monogram Ê in right field, dotted border. Cf. BMC 163 (year OB). 

Superb 


ALEXANDRINE EMPIRE OF THE EAST 342 


Babylon 


Stamenes, satrap of Babylon, 328-323 B.C., gold double daric (16.57 gm. 1). Persian hero right 
inrunning-kneeling position, wearing candys and cidaris, holding transverse spearin right hand 
and bow in left, satrapal tiara symbol behind/Oblong incuse with chevron-shaped striations. Cf. 
M. Mitchiner, /ndo-Greek and Indo-Scythian Coinage, vol. | (London, 1975), 15] (monogram 
above satrapal tiara). Rare. Extremely fine 


After Alexander's conquest of Babylon, the mint produced four parallel series of coinage: royal 
Alexandrine gold and silver, acceptable only in the West: lion staters, a strictly local currency; and 
imitation Athenian owls and Persian archers, both of which circulated widely throughout the East. The 
Alexandrine archers are, in Mitchiner’s words, “more finely engraved and better struck than preceding 
Achaemenid Darics and Sigloi and they show evidence of Greek workmanship in their fabric and style 
as well as in their inscriptions” (p. 7). Mitchiner proposes a date around 326 B.C. for his Type 15j. Both 
the shared tiara symbol and the similar pattern of the incuse reverse suggest that the present coin must be 
very close to the other in time. The production of double darics ended with the opening of a mint at the 
new Seleucid capital of Seleucia on the Tigris around 301 B.C, 


PERSIS 343 
Oborzos fourth century B.C.(?) 

Silver tetradrachm (16,83 gm. /). Head of Oborzos right, wearing Persian tiara tied with 
diadem, flap brought forward to cover chin, koppa-shaped earring showing below flap, dotted 
border/4 41 on right, nL مرا‎ in exergue, ‘44747 on left, king standing right in attitude of 
reverence before fire temple, in right field standard with tassels, dotted border. Allotte de la 
Fiiye, “La numismatique de la Perside," in Corolla Numismatica: Essays in Honor of B.V. Head 
(London, 1906), p. 83, 4. Cf, NFA XVIII (1987), lot 244 (variant legend), Cf. BMC 1-2, pl 


xxviii, 10-11 (drachms). Very rare. Extremely fine 


Persis was the homeland of the Achaemenid dynasty and the center of the Persian religion Mazdaism, 
which inspired the reverse types of the local coinage. The earliest phase of this coinage, including the 
tetradrachms and drachms of Oborzos, has traditionally been dated to the period of Seleucid decline in the 
second century B.C, However recent research supports a higher chronology for the Persis coinage, which 
may have been initiated in early Seleucid times, since coins of Oborzos’ successor Autophradates are 
found overstruck on tetradrachms of Seleucus I from Susa. 
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Oborzos fourth century B.C.(?) 


Silver drachm (4.19 gm. 1). Head of Oborzos right, wearing Persian tiara tied with diadem, flap 
brought forward to cover chin, koppa-shaped earring showing below flap, dotted border/ 
AYAETAYH on left, LN11NY44 91 in exergue, king standing right in attitude of reverence before 
fire temple, in right field standard with tassels, dotted border. Cf. BMC 1-2, pl. xxviii, 10-11. 

Rare, Extremely fine 


PARTHIA 


Arsaces I circa 238211 B.C. 


Silver drachm (4.09 gm. 1). Uncertain mint. Head of king left in bashliq/Archer seated left on 
backless throne, holding bow, Greek inscription on right. D. Sellwood, An Introduction to the 
Coinage of Parthia (2nd ed., London, 1980), 3.2 variant. Possibly unique. Good very fine 


The Arsacid era is dated from 247 B.C., when Arsaces I was elected ruler of the nomadic Parni of Khurasan 
and invaded Parthia, killing its former satrap Andragoras. Arsaces | ruled for nearly thirty years, (For 
further biographical details, see Sellwood, NC 1971.) In 1971 Sellwood and Abgarians published an 
important hoard containing approximately 1000 drachms of the earliest six Parthian issues, of which more 
than 85% were issues 5 and 6. Prior to this hoard, unique specimens of issues | and 5 only were known. 
This coin appears to be a previously unrecorded variety of Sellwood issue 3, lacking both the monogram 
beneath the archer’s throne and the Aramaic legend in the left field. 


ArsacesI circa 238-211 B.C. 


Silver drachm (4.17 gm. 1). Mithradatkart-Nisa? Head of king left in bashliq/Archer seated 
right on backless throne, holding bow, Greek inscription on left, Aramaic inscription on right, 
Mithradatkart monogram under throne. Sellwood 4.1. Extremely rare. Very fine plus 


There were approximately 25 specimens of this type is the hoard published by Sellwood and Abgarians 
(see commentary on preceding lot). The Aramaic inscription, reading karen, is apparently equivalent to 
the Greek term autocrator, in the sense of an elected general. 


Phraates II circa 138-127 B.C. 


Silver drachm (4.05 gm. |). Nisa. Diademed bust of king left with short beard, wearing torque, 
AOA behind/Archer seated right on omphalos, holding bow, flanked by legend of four lines, 
two lines arranged vertically on each side, with dividing lines. Sellwood 16.18. 

Very rare. Extremely fine 


Phraates II issued a series of drachms on which the mint name was inscribed on the obverse behind the 
ruler's head. The mint indicated by the letters AGA has yet to be identified, and coins bearing this 
inscription are among the rarest of the series. 


Mithradates II circa 123-88 B.C. 


Silver drachm (3.98 gm. |). Rhagae. Diademed and jacketed bust of king left with beard of 
medium length, wearing earring and torque with pellet finial, two monograms behind/Archer 
seated right on omphalos, holding bow, Rhagae monogram behind back, all within square 
legend of four lines. Sellwood 24.19. Rare. Extremely fine 


Mithradates II, nephew of Mithradates I, ruled some thirty-five years and continued the tradition of placing 
monograms on the obverse of many of his drachms. There, however, they must represent magistrates or 
control marks, since the monogram for the mint of Rhagae is to be found behind the archer on the reverse. 


Unknown king circa 80-70 B.C. 


Silver drachm (4.10 gm. |). Traxiana, Diademed and jacketed bust of king left, with short beard 
and hair covering ear, wearing torque with pellet finial/Archer enthroned right, holding bow, 
within square legend of six lines (mint name on right). Sellwood 30.22. 

Very rare. About extremely fine 


The early years of the first century B.C. comprise a period of great complexity in the Parthian series, with 
coins being issued by at least one unknown ruler, apparently concurrently with those of Sinatruces. Rare 
coins of this unidentified ruler bear the complete mint name in full on the reverse. That on this drachm, 
Traxiana, represents one of the most easterly provinces of the Parthian empire. 


Unknown king circa 80-70 B.C. 


Silver drachm (4.15 gm. 1). Katastrateia (court mint). Diademed and jacketed bust of king left, 
with short beard and hair covering ear, wearing torque with pellet finial/Archer enthroned right, 
holding bow, within square legend of six lines (mint name on right). Sellwood 30,28. 

Rare, Reverse slightly double struck, otherwise extremely fine 


The mint name of this coin, Katastrateia, represents a travelling mint attached to the royal court. The ruler 
is clearly the same as that depicted on the previous coin, but the style of this specimen is considerably 
superior. 


Darius(?) circa 70 B.C. 


Silver drachm (4.09 gm. t) Uncertain mint. Diademed and jacketed bust of king left, with short 

beard and hair covering ear, wearing torque with pellet finial/Archer enthroned right, holding 

bow above monogram, all within square legend of seven lines. Sellwood 36.13 variant. 
Apparently an unrecorded variety. Extremely fine 


The drachms of this ruler are the first to institute the regular use of a monogram on the reverse as a 
mintmark. The mintmark of this drachm is a variant of the monogram that usually denotes the travelling 
court mint. It has not been recorded previously with this particular arrangement of the reverse legend 
(Sellwood's legend ii), thus far found only on drachms attributed to Ecbatana, Possibly the combination 
indicates the presence of the court at Ecbatana. 
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Darius(?) circa 70 B.C. 


Silver drachm (4.15 gm. Î). Mithradatkart. Diademed and jacketed bust of king facing, wearing 
necklet with central medallion/Archer enthroned right, holding bow above monogram, all 
within square legend of seven lines. Sellwood 35.7 variant. 

Apparently unpublished. Extremely fine 


Classical authors show that this king might be Darius, ruler of Atropatene and an Arsacid on his mother’s 
side. The facing portrait, an artistic tour de force, seems to be a hallmark of kings from Media. The 
combination of the Mithradatkart mintmark with Sellwood's legend iii appears to be unrecorded, 


Phraataces and Musa circa 2 B.C.-A.D. 4 


Billon tetradrachm (11.19 gm. / (۰ Seleucia, BALIAEQL—BALIAEDN around diademed and 
jacketed bust of king left, with pointed beard and wart on forehead, crowned from front by small 
Nike, date BIT (year 312) between ties of diadem/8E AL OV—PANIAL ۸۸۵۷ ۲۳۲ A around 
draped bust of Musa right, wearing three-tiered, diademed tiara, crowned from front by small 
Nike, month = AN between ties of diadem. Sellwood 58.1. Leu 13 (1975), lot 333, same reverse 
die. Extremely rare. Dark tone. Extremely fine 


One of the great diplomatic triumphs of the Roman emperor Augustus was negotiating the return of Roman 
legionary standards and prisoners captured by the Parthians in the battle of Carrhae in 54 B.C. To achieve 
this goal he established diplomatic relations with Phraates IV. Among his gifts to the Parthian king was 
a slave girl, Musa, who became the royal favorite. She eventually engineered the recognition of her son 
Phraataces as heir apparent, murdered the king, and ascended the throne as queen through an incestuous 
marriage with her son, said to be a Magian tradition. The double portrait coinage of Phraataces and Musa 
is the only coinage honoring a Parthian queen. 


Phraataces and Musa circa 2 B.C.-A.D. 4 


Silver drachm (3.79 gm. Î). Ecbatana. Diademed head of Phraataces left, with square-cut beard 
and spiral torque, crowned by two Nikes, one in front and the other behind/8E AT OVPANIAL 
on right, MOVLHL BALIAICCHE on left, draped bust of Musa left, wearing two-tiered, diademed 
tiara, Ecbatana monogram under chin. Sellwood 58.9. Very rare. Extremely fine plus 


Osroes I circa A.D. 109-129 


Silver drachm (3.73 gm. Î). Ecbatana. Diademed head of king left, with pointed beard and spiral 
torque, curly hair arranged in three bunches above diadem and behind ears/Archer enthroned 
right, holding bow above Ecbatana monogram, all within square legend of seven lines, 
Sellwood 80.1. Rare. About extremely fine 


Osroes was a rival king during the reign of Vologases III (circa A.D. 105-147), with whom he alternated 
in control of Mesopotamia and its metropolis Seleucia. His coiffure—seen for the first time on Arsacid 
coinage—is similar to that of the Sasanid kings of the next century, and may indicate an origin in Persis. 


Vologases V circa A.D, 191-208 


Silver drachm (3.19 gm. |). Ecbatana. Diademed and jacketed bust of king facing, with pointed 
beard and hair arranged in three bunches above diadem and behind ears/Archerenthroned right, 
holding bow over Ecbatana monogram, all within square Parthian legend of five lines. Sellwood 
86.4. Rare. Extremely fine plus 


Vologases V supported the Syrian pretender Pescennius Niger in the Roman civil wars that followed the 
assassination of Commodus, with the result that Seleucia was sacked in a punitive raid by the victorious 
Roman emperor Septimius Severus, Frontal portraiture distinguishes the earlier coinage of the reign of 
Vologases V and may indicate some connection with Media Atropatene; the later coinage reverts to the 
profile portraiture that is usual for Arsacid coinage. On the bunched coiffure, see the preceding lot. 


SASANIAN EMPIRE 
Varhran II A.D, 276-293 


Gold dinar (7.17 gm. — ). Jugate busts right of king and queen, confronting bust left of prince, 
queen wearing boar’s head crown, prince wearing eagle's head crown, dotted border/Fire altar 
flanked by king and Mithra. D. Sellwood, P. Whitting, and R. Williams, An Introduction to 
Sasanian Coins (London, 1985), p. 91, Type IV. R. Göbl, Sasanian Numismatics (Braun- 
schweig, 1971), 66-67 variant. Very rare. About extremely fine 


Göbl has derived the confronted busts of the obverse from the dynastic coinage of the earlier Roman 
emperor Septimius Severus, minted in A.D. 201-202 (“Sasanidische Münzstudien Il; Römische und 
sasanidische Biistengruppen,” MONG ۷۲۱/۱۵ (1952), p. 133). The immediate inspiration may have been 
the Greek imperial coinage of Valerian and Gallienus, which like the Severan dynastic coinage featured 
busts of various family members in several combinations, The reverse type of the dinar illustrates rites of 
the Mazdean religion. 


BACTRIA 
Demetrius circa 190-171 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.88 gm. 1). Panjhir, circa 180-171 B.C. Diademed and draped bust of 
Demetrius right, wearing elephant headdress, dotted border/BAZ!AEQE onright, AHMHTPIOY 
on left, nude Heracles standing facing, crowning himself with right hand and holding club and 
lion skin with left, monogram È in inner leftfield. M. Mitchiner, /ndo-Greek andIndo-Scythian 
Coinage, vol. 1: The Early Indo-Greeks and Their Antecedents (London, 1975), 103d. 
Extremely fine 


Demetrius was the son of Euthydemus (circa 230-190 B.C.) and was associated in his father’s rule from 
circa 205 B.C. Around 180 Demetrius extended his realm beyond the Hindu Kush into the Kabul valley, 
where he inaugurated a bilingual coinage on a new, lighter standard. The elephant headdress which he 
wears on the Attic-weight silver of his sole reign must symbolize his conquest of India, while the 
exceptional artistry per se suggests this coinage was commemorative in character, 
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EucratidesI circa 171-135 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (15.68 gm. |), Merv, circa 160-135 B.C. Diademed and helmeted bust of 
Eucratides, viewed from behind, head left, thrusting javelin with right hand, fillet border/ 
BAZIAENZ ۲۶۲۸۸۵۲ around top, EYKPATIAOY in exergue, Dioscuri on horseback right, 
each holding palm and couched spear, monogram 中 in lowerrightfield. Mitchiner, Indo-Greek 
and Indo-Scythian Coinage, vol. 1, 179a. Very rare. About extremely fine 


This truly heroic obverse type, depicting (by suggestion) the king in battle in the nude, was employed only 
at the mint of Merv in the Bactrian heartland. Parallels on Greek coinage do not readily come to mind, 
though the concept might have been derived from the full figure of Zeus militant, viewed from behind, 
that constitutes the characteristic reverse type of Diodotus, founder of the Bactrian kingdom. The rarity 
of this splendid coinage, the restriction of the issue to a single mint, and the absence of parallel drachms 
seem to suggest this was a special commemorative issue, conceivably celebrating Eucratides’ occupation 
of the provinces south of the Hindu Kush around 160 B.C. The same obverse variety was employed on 
rare bilingual square bronzes with a Nike reverse, struck at North Chach (Mitchiner 189). 


KUSHAN EMPIRE 


Kanishka I circa A.D. 130-158 


Gold stater (7.93 gm. \ (۰ King standing left, pointing to altar with right hand and holding spear 
in left/oPAATNO, the god Orlagno standing three quarters right, wearing Indo-Scythian 
clothing with bird headdress and sword with birdlike hilt, holding spear in right hand, Tamgha 
symbol in right field, dotted border. J.M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans 
(Berkeley, 1967), 167, same dies. Rare. Superb 


The Kushans or Yiieh-chih were originally a nomadic people of Central Asia, probably of Iranian race and 
language, who occupied Bactria in the second century B.C. and proceeded to build a farflung empire 
embracing the Ganges valley of India, Afghanistan, eastern Parthia, and the oases of Central Asia. The 
Kushan empire was probably at the height of its power under Kanishka I, a great figure of Asian history 
and a major patron of the Buddhist religion, probably largely responsible for the flowering of the Mathura 
and Gandhara schools of Buddhist sculpture. Kaniskha's coinage seems to indicate that he, like the Roman 
emperor Constantine the Great, was either ambivalent or politic about renouncing traditional religion. The 
king himself is portrayed sacrificing ata small fire altar, a Zoroastrian or Mazdean theme or, perhaps more 
accurately, a reflection of ancient Indo-Iranian religious beliefs. The deity on the reverse of this stater is 
Orlagno (an older form of the Pahlavi Varahran), the Iranian god of war and victory. In Commagene he 
was identified with Heracles and with Ares, whereas in western Mithraism he was identified with Heracles 
only. The bird in the headdress is Varagna, an alternate form of the god whose feathers were supposed to 
have healing and apotropaic powers and were therefore worn as amulets. This winged headdress 
prefigures the iconography of the Sasanid kings of Iran. 


Kanishka I circa A.D. 130-158 


Gold stater (7.98 gm. \ (۰ King standing left, pointing to altar with right hand and holding spear 
in left/APooACNDO, the god Lrooaspo standing facing, torso and head turned right, holding 
diadem in elevated right hand, his figure superimposed on that of bridled horse walking right, 
Tamgha symbol in upper left field, dotted border. Rosenfield 38 and 93. 

Very rare. Extremely fine 


The identity of the deity depicted on the reverse is uncertain. Some scholars have interpreted the figure 
as Druvaspa, the guardian of the health of beasts, preeminently a female divinity but sometimes occurring 
in masculine form. Rosenfield prefers to see the figure as Apam Napat, a river god who was associated 
with Neptune in western Mithraism, and who in the Avesta bears the epithet Aurvat-aspa, "possessing a 
swift horse.” He was concerned with the preservation of the legitimate authority of kings, a function 
apparently alluded to by the diadem on this coin. 


Kanishka I circa A.D, 130-158 


Gold stater (7.99 gm. 1). King standing left, pointing to altar with right hand and holding spear 

in left/M| PO, radiate sun god standing three quarters left, extending right hand and resting left 

on sword in scabbard, Tamgha symbol in left field, dotted border. Mitchiner, ACW, 3061. 
Extremely fine plus 


Miiro is the ancient Indo-Iranian solar deity Mithra or Mitra, whose name appears here in a form close to 
the Pahlavi Mihr, 


Kanishka I circa A.D. 130-158 


Gold stater (7.96 gm. 1). King standing left, pointing to altar with right hand and holding spear 
in left/onPo , four-armed Shiva standing three quarters left, holding drum in upper right hand, 
vase in lower right, staff with trident in upper left, and horns of mriga (stag or antelope) in lower 
left, Tamgha symbol in left field, dotted border. Mitchiner, ACW, 3064. Cf. Rosenfield 159 
(Shiva nimbate), Extremely fine plus 


Oesho appears to be an epithet of Shiva, whose worship spread rapidly through the Kushan empire and 
flourished especially in its western districts. His early Kushan depictions, in particular, are syncretic and 
indicate assimilation to Poseidon (the trident) and especially to Heracles. The capture of the stag or 
antelope implied by the present type can be related to the animal combats so typical of the labors of 
Heracles. 


Kanishka I circa A.D. 130-158 


Gold stater (8.01 gm. 1). King standing left, pointing to altar with right hand and holding spear 
in left/MANAOBATO, four-armed god Manaobago seated facing on cushioned throne with 
lion's feet, upper torso turned three quarters right and head in profile, wearing Macedonian 
helmet, lunar crescent at shoulders, holding sceptre in upper left hand, cakra in lower left, 
torque in upper right, and diadem in lower right, Tamgha symbol in right field, dotted border. 
Rosenfield 96. Very rare. Extremely fine plus 


Ofall the gods on Kushan coins, Manaobago is the most difficult to relate to the written sources. The name 
may be cognate to the Avestan Vohu Manah, the personification of wisdom and the bestower of imperium 
as a reward for righteousness. The god depicted on this coin is manifestly concerned with the right to rule, 
inasmuch as he holds three well-known symbols of kingship and the cakra, probably an irresistible 
weapon, The lunar crescent at his shoulders may relate to ancient texts mentioning Vohu Manah as the 
source of the moon god Mah (Rosenfield, p. 80), although lunar elements do not seem to have been basic 
to Vohu Manah’s cult in Iran. The four arms are indicative of an exalted status, and are, in Rosenfield's 
words, “an early expression of this basic pecularity of Indian art: to exalt a deity’s powers by symbolizing 
them with additional heads or arms” (loc. cit.). 
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Huvishka circa A.D. 158-195 


Gold stater (7.98 gm. |). Half figure of king, nimbate, three quarters left, arising from clouds, 
holding mace in right hand and spear, resting on left shoulder, in left/APAOXP, the deity 
Ardoksho standing three quarters right, holding cornucopiae in both hands, Tamgha symbol in 
right field, dotted border. Rosenfield 62. Scarce. Extremely fine 


Despite his extensive coinage and epigraphic legacy, Huvishka is a shadowy historical figure whose 
inconsistent titulature has raised the possibility that there may have been two kings of this name, closely 
linked in time. On this coin the king is portrayed as if emerging from a pile of rocks or clouds, which may 
perhaps represent the summit of the mythical mountain Hara Berezaiti, where Mithra made his home. At 
any rate the motif was surely part of the iconography of royal deification. Other royal attributes include 
a mace, an Indian symbol of stern justice (Rosenfield, pp. 179-181). 


Huvishka circa A.D. 158-195 


Gold stater (7.90 gm, 1). Half figure of king, nimbate, three quarters left, arising from clouds, 
holding mace in right hand and spear, resting on left shoulder, in left/APAoXPo, Ardoksho 
standing three quarters left, holding cornucopiae in both hands, Tamgha symbol in left field, 
dotted border. Rosenfield 82. Extremely fine 


The divinity on the reverse of this stater and the preceding is one of the most important represented on the 
Kushan coinage, although she cannot be definitely identified with any deity mentioned in Iranian religious 
literature. Ardoksho was the (usually feminine) embodiment of fertility and prosperity, the iconography 
here being derived from that of the Hellenic Tyche. 


Huvishka circa A.D. 158-195 


Gold quarter stater (2.01 gm. |). Half figure of king, nimbate, three quarters left, arising from 
clouds, holding mace in right hand and spear, resting on left shoulder, in left/HAHA, the goddess 
Nana, nimbate, standing right, holding staff surmounted by animal head, Tamgha symbol in 
right field, dotted border. Cf. Rosenfield 145. Rare, Extremely fine 


Nana is one of the most important divinities depicted on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. She was 
a composite nature goddess who developed out of the ancient Mesopotamian cult of Inanna-Ishtar, a sky 
deity who was identified by the Greeks both with Aphrodite, the goddess of love and fertility, and with 
Artemis, mistress of wild beasts. In addition Nana probably assimilated Anahita, the Iranian goddess of 
fertily, whose cult enjoyed great popularity in western Asia but who does not appear under her own name 
on the Kushan coinage. Fora full discussion of Nana and of syncretic goddesses generally, see Rosenfield, 
pp. 85-90. 


Vasu Deval circa A.D. 195-230 


Gold stater (8.00 gm. 1). King standing left, holding short trident in right hand and pointing to 
altar, holding long trident in left hand/onPo , Shiva standing facing, holding fillet in right hand 
and trident in left, bull standing left behind him, Tamgha symbol in upper left field, dotted 
border. Mitchiner, ACW, 3397. Scarce. Extremely fine plus 


Beginning with the reign of Vasu Deva I, the Kushan empire was reduced by rival Indian states and by 
the emergence of the Sasanian empire to the west. Both inscriptions and coin types suggest that already 
Vasu Deva I had essentially retrenched in India. His coinage, even that minted north of the Hindu Kush, 
emphasizes Siva and his bull Nandi. Very close to the imagery of this coin type is a small relief from the 
Charsadda district (Rosenfield, fig. 84). 


KUSHANO-SASANIAN COINAGE 
Varahran Kushanshah fourth century A.D. 


Gold stater (7.75 gm. ۱ ). King standing three quarters left, sacrificing over fire altar with right 
hand and holding spear in left, filleted trident in left field above altar, monogram combining 
Kushan and Hephthialite elements in right field/Shiva, with flaming hair, standing facing, 
holding spear in left hand, superimposed on figure of bull Nandi standing left, dotted border. 
Rosenfield 259, probably same dies. Extremely fine plus 


With the expansion of the Sasanians into the former territory of the Kushan empire after A.D, 263, a new 
coinage was inaugurated combining elements of the Kushan numismatic tradition with features of 
imperial Sasanian iconography. The king named on this coin was most likely a contemporary of the 
Sasanid Shapur Il (A.D, 309-379). The monogram, a new introduction on the coinage of Varahran, 
apparently symbolizes Sasanian dominion over the Kushans and Hephthialites following the Indian 
campaign of Shapur 11 around A.D. 356 


PHARAONIC EGYPT 


Nektanebo II 359-343 B.C. 


Gold stater (8.49 gm. 1). Galloping horse right, dotted border/Necklace (hieroglyph nub, 
gold”) over heart and windpipe (hieroglyph nefer, “excellent, pure”). Jameson 2618. SNG 
Copenhagen 1. Ex MMAG 46 (1972), lot 157, and MMAG 66 (1984), lot 303. 

Very rare. Superb 


Nekht-har-hebi, known to the Greeks as Nektanebo II, was the nephew of Pharaoh Tachos. Placed in 
command of the Egyptian army in Syria during the Satrapal Revolt, he tumed his troops against his own 
king and took Egypt by force. He repelled a Persian invasion in 351-350 but was driven from his throne 
by a second assault in 344-343, though he found refuge in Ethiopia and retained control of Upper Egypt 
for another few years. Inasmuch as there was no native tradition of coinage, the issue of gold staters would 
normally be explained as pay for Greek mercenaries in the Pharaoh’s employ. The hieroglyphic types tend 
to cast doubt on this explanation, however, especially as the horse actually represents yet another 
hieroglyph, nefer (“good”) in the Saite dialect. The very first known specimen in fact had the nub 
hieroglyph repeated above the horse (see Svoronos pl. i, 8). 


PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 


Ptolemy I as satrap 323-305 B.C. 


Silver tetradrachm (15.68 gm. ^). Alexandria, circa 310-305 B.C. Diademed head of the 
deified Alexander right, wearing elephant skin headdress and aegis, dotted border/ 
[AJAEZANAPOY on left, Athena Promachus advancing right, brandishing spear and shield, 
monogram % in inner right field, Corinthian helmet above eagle standing right in outer right 
field. Svoronos 164, pl. vi, 3, same reverse die. About extremely fine 
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Ptolemy I as satrap 323-305 B.C. 


Silvertetradrachm (15.63 gm. / ). Alexandria, circa 310-305 B.C. Diademed head of the deified 
Alexander right, wearing elephant skin headdress and aegis, dotted border/AAEZANAPOY on 
left, Athena Promachus advancing right, brandishing spear and shield, monogram #4 in inner 
left field, monogram # in inner right field, eagle standing right on thunderbolt in outer right 
field. Svoronos 139, pl. v, 16-17. Extremely fine 


Ptolemy Ias king 305-283 B.C. 


Gold stater (7.13 gm. |). Alexandria, circa 305-shortly after 300 B.C. Diademed head of 

Ptolemy I right, wearing aegis/ITOAEMAIOY/BAZIAEQE, deified Alexander in elephant 

quadriga left, holding thunderbolt, monograms [fl Ar X in exergue. Svoronos 147, pl. v, 4. 
Rare, Extremely fine 


The reverse type apparently alludes to the funerary cortege of Alexander the Great, which was drawn by 
elephants and which was kidnapped by Ptolemy and diverted to Alexandria, where a magnificent tomb 
was constructed for Alexander's remains. The imagery is of course triumphal in character. The 
thunderbolt implies the assimiliation of Alexander to Zeus, who had “revealed” himself as Alexander's 
father through the oracle of Ammon at Siwah. 


Theon Adelphon 


Gold mnaieion or octodrachm (27.67 gm. 1), Alexandria, from circa 270 B.C. OEQN, jugate 
busts right of Ptolemy I and Berenice I, both diademed and draped, dotted border/AAEA#ON, 
jugate busts right of Ptolemy I and Arsinoe II, both diademed and draped. shield behind, dotted 
border. Svoronos 603, pl. xiv, 15-17. SNG Copenhagen 132. Extremely fine 


The gold coins honoring the dynastic founder, Ptolemy I, with his wife Berenice, together with Ptolemy 
II and his wife and sister Arsinoe II, were struck by several successive Ptolemies. This was the earliest 
coinage to employ the opulent mnaieion or gold octodrachm denomination, whose introduction is now 
dated by papyrological evidence to the reign of Ptolemy II (see Troxell, “Arsinoe’s non-era,” MN 28 
(1983), p. 60f). The legend alludes to the fact that Ptolemy II and Arsinoe enjoyed a cult as the divine 
siblings during their lifetime 


Theon Adelphon 


Gold tetradrachm (13.87 gm. i). Alexandria, from circa 270 B.C, OEQN, jugate busts right of 
Ptolemy I and Berenice I, both diademed and draped, dotted border/AAEA#QN, jugate busts 
right of Ptolemy 11 and Arsinoe II, both diademed and draped, shield behind, dotted border. 
Svoronos 604, pl. xiv, 18-21. SNG Copenhagen 133. Ex Ratto sale, 1929, lot 531, and Hess 254 
(1983), lot 231. Extremely fine 


Arsinoe II 276-270 B.C. 


Gold mnaieion or octodrachm (27.69 gm. |). Alexandria, circa 253/2 B.C. Veiled head of the 
deified Arsinoe right, wearing stephane, tip of horn visible under ear, tip of lotus sceptre visible 
above head, © behind, dotted border/APZ|INOHZ—|AAAEAOY, filleted double comu- 
copiae, dotted border (mostly off flan). SNG Copenhagen 134, same obverse die. Svoronos 460, 
pl. xv, 12, Ex NFA XIV (1984), lot 215. Extremely fine plus 


Troxell has challenged the long-accepted theory of Svoronos that the Greek letters on the coinage issued 
in the name of Arsinoe II represent dates according to an era established in her honor after her death 
(“Arsinoe's non-era,” MN 28, pp. 35-70). Troxell has closely studied the evolution of the details of 
Arsinoe's coin types, and has noted that the calyx ornament at the tip of the cornucopiae was introduced 
on the dated Arsinoe coinage of Tyre in 253/2 B.C. Presumably this detail was introduced slightly earlier 
at the principal mint at Alexandria, 


Ptolemy III 246-221 B.C. 


Gold mnaieion or octodrachm (27.73 gm. |). Alexandria, posthumous issue struck under 
Ptolemy IV, 221-205/4 B.C. Draped bust of Ptolemy I right, wearing radiate diadem and 
aegis, trident over shoulder. dotted border/NTOAEMA|OY—BAZIAEQE around, radiate and 
filleted cornucopiae, dotted border. Svoronos 1131, pl. xxxvi, 4. Rare. Superb 


Ptolemy is here depicted with the attributes of three great Greek gods, the aegis of Zeus, the radiate crown 
of Helios, and the trident of Poseidon. The aegis was of course also a familiar attribute of Ptolemy I, and 
in the context of the Ptolemaic ancestor cult it must have suggested the continuity of the dynasty if not 
the actual assimilation of Ptolemy IMI to the dynastic founder. The radiate crown may allude ۱۵ 
eastern campaign, but more fundamentally it is a hellenized expression of the Egyptian concept that the 
divine king is responsible for the fertility of his kingdom; hence the radiate cornucopiae. The trident 
symbolizes Ptolemaic sea power, at its height under Ptolemy ۰ 


Berenice II 246-221 B.C. 


Gold mnaieion or octodrachm (27.69 gm. t). Alexandria. Diademed and veiled bust of Berenice 
Il right, dotted border/BEPENIEH<—BAZIAIZZHZ around, filleted cornucopiae, dotted border, 
Svoronos 1113, pl. xxxv, 1. Extremely rare. Extremely fine 


The coinage in the name of Berenice has been associated with the regency she exercised in 246-243 B.C., 
during the Syrian campaign of her husband Ptolemy III. Svoronos’ early dating seems to be confirmed by 
Troxell's study of the stylistic changes on the posthumous coinage of Arsinoe II. The terminal ornament 
of the cornucopiae on Berenice’s coinage is Troxell's type 3 (MN 28, p. 47, fig. 1.3), a short-lived variety 
introduced on dated Phoenician and Palestinian octodrachms of Arsinoe in 253/2 and the years 
immediately following and also found on her Alexandrian W decadrachms, H octodrachms, and a few Q 
octodrachms, which Troxell dates circa 253/2-246(?) B.C. Butit is not absolutely certain that the stylistic 
sequence established for Arsinoe II applies to other Ptolemaic series, most of which, in fact, seem to 
employ the type 3 terminal ornament. Furthermore it is intriguing that the coinage in the name of Arsinoe 
apparently ended about the same time as the Third Syrian War (see Troxell, MN 28, p 54f). Troxell notes 
that the latest portraits of Arsinoe seem influenced by the appearance of the new queen Berenice, and it 
is possible that the main coinage in Berenice’s name immediately succeeded that of Arsinoe in the late 
240s. Troxell has hypothesized that the occasion for the introduction of Arsinoe’s gold coinage was the 
diversion of revenues from the cults of the native Egyptian gods to that of the deified Arsinoe, in 263/2 
B.C. The inauguration of a similar coinage for Berenice might suggest that her official cult was instituted 
at this time, having been delayed by the exigencies of war. 
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Berenice II 246-221 B.C. 


Gold two and a half drachms (10.63 gm. 1). Alexandria (?). Diademed and veiled bust of 
Berenice II right, dotted border/BEPENIKHI—BAZIAIZEHZ around, filleted cornucopiae 
between two stars, dotted border. Svoronos 979, pl. xxix, 6. 

Very rare. Surface blemishes, otherwise about extremely fine 


The Berenice coinage with stars flanking the cornucopiae is set apart from the bulk of the Ptolemaic 
coinage by the fact that it is struck on the Attic standard. The range of gold denominations includes 
decadrachm, pentadrachm, half pentadrachm (as this piece), drachm, hemidrachm, and quarter drachm. 
Several series exist, some bearing monograms or symbols, The Attic standard would seem to indicate that 
these series were intended for disbursement outside the closed economy of Egypt. Svoronos believed they 
were struck in the course of the maritime wars conducted by the admiral Chrestimos, mostly along the 
coast of Asia Minor, under the supervision of Berenice, while Ptolemy was campaigning in Syria, 246-243 
B.C. 


Ptolemy V 205/4-180 B.C. 


Silver octodrachm (28.40 gm. 1). Alexandria, Diademed bust of the deified Ptolemy I right, 
with aegis, dotted border/NT Oo AEMAIOY—BAZIAEQ2, eagle with closed wings standing three 
quarters left on thunderbolt, star in left field, dotted border. Svoronos 1230, pl. xl, 3, same 
obverse die. ANS Annual Report 1968, pl. 1, 1, same dies. Ex Hess-Leu 49 (1971), lot 249. 
Extremely rare. Extremely fine 


Reign of Ptolemy VI or Ptolemy VIII 180-116 B.C. 


Posthumous gold mnaieion or octodrachm in the name of Arsinoe II (27.77 gm. 1). Alexandria. 
Veiled head of the deified Arsinoe II with horn of Ammon, wearing stephane, lotus sceptre 
visible over far shoulder and above top of head, K behind, dotted border/APZINOHZ— 
۱۸۸۸۵۵۸۵۵۷ around radiate and filleted double cornucopiae, dotted border. Svoronos 
1498-1499, SNG Copenhagen 321-322. Superb 


CYRENAICA 


Barce 


circa 485-475 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.22 gm. / (۰ [BAPKA], silphium plant/Incuse square 
containing silphium fruit flanked by two dolphins, four pellets in corners. Asyut 850, probably 
this coin. Rare. Very fine plus 


Cyrenaica was famous for its silphium, a type of asafoetida, now extinct, which was credited with 
medicinal properties and was used in perfume manufacture. This major export product was featured on 
the regional coinage, which was issued from several cities, most notably Barce and Cyrene. 


Barce (?) 


circa 485-475 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.20 gm). Silphium plant, dotted border/Rough 
quadripartite(?) incuse apparently recut over square incuse containing head of Ammon left. 
Asyut 836, this coin. Rare. Very fine plus 


The rough quadripartite incuse appears to contain a letter T formed from one of the cross-bars. Price and 
Waggoner have suggested, hypothetically, that it may indicate an issue of the city of Teucheira (Asyut, 
p- 114). This recut reverse die is of extreme importance for the chronology of the coinage of Cyrenaica. 
In its original state the die was used to strike a tetradrachm in the British Museum (BMC 2), which is 
overstruck on an Athenian “owl” dated by Price and Waggoner to circa 490 B.C, Thus both the Ammon 
head and dolphin series of Cyrenaican coinage must be posterior to that date, It is likely that both series 
were inaugurated at the time of the Egyptian revolt against Persia in 486, when the cities of Cyrenaica as 
well may have been able to claim a degree of independence (loc. cit.). 


Cyrene 


circa 495/490-475 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.16 gm. !). Silphium plant/Gorgoneion in 
incuse square with linear border. Asyut 825, this coin. Rare. Very fine plus 


Early in the fifth century the incuse reverse of Cyrene’s coinage was replaced by a variable type. Some 
of these types refer the local cults of Heracles or Zeus Ammon, others depict regional flora or fauna, while 
others—such as the present gorgoneion—seem to belong to the repertory of widely popular Greek 
symbols. 
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Cyrene 


circa 465 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.81 gm. 1). Silphium plant/KVP A, bearded head of Zeus 
Ammon right, with goat's ear and horn, wearing beaded diadem, hair over forehead coiffed in 
tight ringlets, dotted neck truncation, dotted border. Cf. Boston 1308, ACGC 1071, and Kraay- 
Hirmer 787 (similar style but not same dies), Ex NFA X (1981), lot 260. 

Most pleasing specimen. Very rare, Extremely fine 


After circa 475 B.C. the regular reverse type of Cyrene’s coinage was a head of Zeus Ammon, a hellenized 
version of the ancient Egyptian solar god Amun Ra, who had a desert oracle at Siwah. 


Cyrene 


308-292 B.C., silver didrachm (7.04 gm. 1). Laureate head of Apollo Myrtous right/K Y—P A 
flanking silphium plant, crab symbol in left field, K[E?] in right field. Cf. BMC 264-265 (KE 
or monogram in left field, crab in right field). Rare. Unusually fine style. Extremely fine 
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Estimate 


16000-20000 
7000-8000 
3000-4000 
4000-5000 
2800-3500 
3000-4000 
5000-6000 

12000-15000 

8000-10000 
4000-5000 
5000-6000 

8000-10000 

8000-10000 

8000-10000 

8000-10000 

14000-16000 

60000-75000 

8000-10000 

12000-14000 

18000-22000 

30000-40000 
14000-16000 
100000-125000 
16000-18000 
10000-12000 


estimate on request 


12000-15000 
25000-35000 
25000-35000 
18000-22000 
5000-6000 
18000-20000 
12000-14000 
12000-15000 
6000-7000 
18000-22000 
24000-28000 
20000-24000 
30000-35000 
20000-25000 
7000-8000 
8000-10000 
7000-8000 
8000-10000 
15000-20000 
5000-6000 
8000-10000 
5000-6000 
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ESTIMATES 


(IN U.S. DOLLARS) 


Estimate 


12000-15000 
25000-35000 
18000-22000 
12000-15000 
6000-7000 
20000-25000 
15000-20000 
15000-20000 
8000-10000 
12000-15000 
8000-10000 
25000-30000 
18000-22000 
7500-8500 
5000-6000 
8000-10000 
7500-8500 
7500-8500 
4000-5000 
8000-10000 
7500-8500 
8000-10000 
7500-8500 
12000-15000 
18000-22000 
10000-12000 
20000-24000 
25000-30000 
18000-22000 
40000-50000 
18000-22000 
20000-24000 
18000-22000 
18000-22000 
20000-24000 
20000-24000 
18000-22000 
15000-18000 
12000-15000 
10000-12000 
14000-16000 
12000-15000 
20000-25000 
40000-50000 
20000-25000 
15000-18000 
10000-12000 
12000-14000 


Lot 


97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 


Estimate 


5500-6500 
7500-8500 
7500-8500 
12000-15000 
6000-7000 
20000-25000 
35000-40000 
60000-75000 
65000-75000 
18000-22000 
10000-12000 
10000-12000 
16000-18000 
50000-60000 
12000-15000 
18000-22000 
15000-18000 
20000-25000 
40000-50000 
6000-8000 
8000-10000 
5000-6000 
12000-15000 
7000-8000 
6500-7500 
100000-125000 
7500-8500 
20000-25000 
18000-20000 


estimate on request 


14000-16000 
30000-40000 
8000-10000 
7500-8500 
6000-7000 
40000-50000 
40000-50000 
25000-35000 
12000-15000 
10000-12000 
4000-6000 
3000-4000 
15000-20000 
2000-2500 
2500-3000 
2500-3000 
2000-2500 
35000-45000 


Lot 


145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 


Estimate 


2500-3000 
10000-14000 
5000-6000 
3500-4500 
1200-1500 
2000-2500 
1000-1200 
20000-25000 
2500-3500 
1000-1500 
1500-2000 
1000-1500 
4000-5000 
5000-6000 
16000-18000 
16000-20000 
6500-7500 
5000-6000 
3500-4500 
25000-30000 
16000-20000 
8000-10000 
5000-6000 
5000-6000 
4000-5000 
18000-22000 
3000-4000 
1500-2000 
300-400 
5000-7000 
600-700 
5000-6000 
6000-7500 
8000-10000 
2000-2500 
1000-2000 
1500-2000 
20000-30000 
4000-5000 
6000-7000 
1500-1700 
3000-4000 
10000-12000 
4000-5000 
6000-8000 
5000-6000 
5500-6500 
2500-3000 


Estimate 


5000-6000 
4000-5000 
3000-3500 
16000-20000 
20000-25000 
1200-1500 
1500-2000 
1500-2000 
3500-4500 
4000-6000 
25000-30000 
10000-12000 
2000-2500 
20000-25000 
4000-5000 
5000-6000 
3000-4000 
7000-8000 
18000-22000 
1500-2000 
3000-4000 
50000-60000 
45000-55000 
20000-25000 
25000-30000 
20000-25000 
2500-3000 
10000-12000 
3500-4500 
700-800 
5000-6000 
3500-4500 
2500-3500 
7500-10000 
8000-10000 
2500-3500 
2500-3000 
60000-75000 
7000-8000 
22000-26000 
400-600 
4000-5000 
4000-5000 
12000-15000 
800-1000 
5000-6000 
6500-7500 
3000-4000 
3000-4000 
7500-8500 
2500-3000 
3000-3500 
6000-8000 
1000-1500 
4000-5000 
600-800 
5000-6000 
estimate on request 
8000-10000 


Estimate 


10000-12000 
7000-8000 
7000-8000 

18000-22000 

10000-12000 

8000-10000 
3000-4000 
4000-5000 

8000-10000 
2500-3500 
1000-1500 
3000-3500 

800-1000 
600-800 
800-1000 

8000-10000 
2000-3000 
2000-3000 

10000-12000 

10000-12000 
5000-6000 
5000-6000 
3000-5000 
1400-1600 
3500-4500 

800-1000 
22000-25000 
800-1200 
1500-2000 
400-500 
1000-1200 
1500-2000 
6000-8000 
2500-3000 
5000-6000 

10000-12000 

40000-50000 
3500-4500 
3000-3500 
7000-8000 
5000-7000 
2000-2500 
3000-3500 

12000-15000 
4000-5000 

8000-10000 

25000-30000 

30000-35000 

18000-22000 
3000-4000 
3500-4500 

400-500 
1000-1500 
1500-2000 
1400-1600 
1400-1600 

12000-15000 

18000-22000 
4000-5000 


Estimate 


10000-12000 
10000-12000 
1500-2000 


386 


Estimate 


7500-8500 
1000-1200 
800-1000 
5000-6000 
8000-10000 
3500-4500 
8000-10000 
15000-20000 
18000-22000 
6000-8000 
12000-14000 
8000-10000 
2000-3000 
2000-3000 
3000-4000 
18000-22000 
2000-2500 
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AUCTION XXII 
JUNE 1, 1989 
PRICES REALIZED 
(IN U.S. DOLLARS) 
Price Price Price 
Realized Lot Realized Lot Realized 
48,000 49 17,000 97 5,200 
19,000 50 29,000 98 8,500 
5,000 51 18,000 99 10,000 
4,500 s2 11,500 100 15,000 
3,600 53 8,500 101 9,000 
4,750 54 27,000 102 22,000 
26,000 55 17,000 103 46,000 
24,000 56 18,000 104 75,000 
12,000 57 13,500 105 75,000 
4,500 58 23,000 106 24,000 
5,000 59 9,500 107 17,000 
10,500 60 65,000 108 12.000 
9,500 61 19,000 109 18,000 
9,000 62 11,500 110 65,000 
18,000 63 7.500 111 11,000 
15,000 64 15,000 112 23,000 
105.000 65 6,500 114 38,000 
9,500 66 9,000 115 57,500 
20, 67 5,250 116 7400 
19,000 68 10,500 117 8.000 
60,000 69 9,500 118 5,750 
19,500 70 12,500 119 15,000 
210,000 71 10,000 120 7,500 
21,000 72 16,000 122 165,000 
11,000 73 29,000 124 18.000 
140,000 74 13,000 126 210,000 
13,500 75 29,000 128 42,500 
70,000 76 31,000 130 7,500 
28,000 77 24,000 131 4,900 
22,000 78 56,000 132 46,000 
7,000 79 19,500 133 50,000 
28,000 80 23,000 134 40,000 
12,500 81 25,000 135 14,500 
22,000 82 23,000 136 13,000 
14,000 83 23,000 137 5,500 
22,000 84 25,000 138 3,600 
34,000 85 24,000 139 18,000 
26,000 86 15,500 141 4.000 
35,000 87 12,500 142 3,400 
18,000 88 13,000 144 37,500 
7,500 89 19,000 145 2,800 
9,500 90 16,000 146 20,000 
8,500 91 32,000 147 11,500 
11,500 92 57,500 148 3,900 
16,000 93 29,000 149 1,200 
7,000 94 20,000 150 4,600 
8,000 95 15,000 15) 1,600 
6,000 96 17,000 152 34,000 


Price 
Realized 


Lot 


211 
212 
214 
215 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
276 


Price 
Realized 


19,000 
2,000 
70,000 
42,000 
34,000 
18,000 
3,000 
9,000 
4,000 
950 
5,000 
4,000 
3,250 
11,500 
9,250 
2,500 
1.800 
75,000 
9,000 
23,000 
575 
5,000 
4,000 
775 
4,000 
7,000 
4,750 
2,500 
7,900 
2,300 
6,900 
950 
3,250 
875 
5,500 
150,000 
7,000 
15.000 
6,500 
6,750 
12,500 
10,000 
3,800 
3,750 
7,000 
3,450 
1,000 
2,500 
1,300 
1,050 
625 
7,500 
2,000 
3,000 
13,500 
11,000 
575 
725 
3,500 
3,000 


Lot 


277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
283 
285 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 

292 
293 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 

302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 

313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
322 
324 
325 
326 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
337 
338 
339 
341 
342 
344 
345 
346 
347 


Price 
Realized 


725 
20,000 
1,000 
1,800 
350 
2,000 
2,900 
9,500 
39.000 
4,000 
5,500 
7,000 
9,500 
1,700 
15,000 
4,800 
11,500 
29,000 
28,000 
19,500 
3,000 
4,000 
1,050 
2,000 
2,000 
1,750 
1,900 
16,000 
21,000 
4,750 
18,000 
2,000 
2.900 
3,500 
3,800 
9,000 
950 
700 
800 
4,500 
10,000 
3,400 
2,500 
3,500 
2,900 
900 
2,800 
3,000 
1,300 
1,200 
2,100 
50,000 
10,000 
3,800 
825 
3,250 
1,900 
2,200 
3.200 
500 


Lot 


349 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
358 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 

372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 

382 
383 
384 
385 
386 


Price 
Realized 


525 
600 
1,000 
9,500 
1,000 
850 
7,500 
1,100 
1,200 
1,000 
875 
1,300 
950 
425 
800 
1,150 
14,500 
1,100 
1,100 
6,000 
8,000 
3,500 
12,000 
24,000 
16,500 
4,000 
21,000 
11,500 
1,600 
3,400 
2,400 
18,000 
2,400 


